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ST ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


For the preservation of the early 
traditions concerning the Abbey- 
church, bearing the name of Eng- 
land’s first martyr, we are, as is 
usual in similar cases, principally 
indebted to the chroniclers who 
worked in the scriptorium of the 
Monastery. We hear of a monk 
William who wrote in 1170, and 
Walter in 1181; but the first St. 
Alban’s annalist of any note was 
Roger de Wendover, whose chroni- 
cles are full but inaccurate, and 
too deeply tinged, moreover, with 
priestly sympathies. His work was 
formerly attributed to Matthew 
Paris, who had merely transcribed 
and revised the manuscripts of his 
predecessor. In Bohn’s “ Antiqua- 
rian Library” we have translations by 
Dr. Giles of both these chroniclers. 
Roger de Wendover’s record ceases 
in 1235. Dr. Giles, in the preface 
to his translations, remarks “ that it 
was far from the intention of 
Matthew Paris to claim in the 
slightest degree what was due to 
another ;” for in the margin of one 
of the early manuscript copies now 
remaining, at the year 1235, we 
read, ‘So far is copied from an old 
book ;” and in another old manu- 


script of the same work are found 
the words “ Mister Roger of Wen- 
dover, formerly prior of Belvoir, has 
thus far digested his chronicles.” 
Matthew Paris, the appointed 
annalist from 1235—1259, was very 
diligent in collecting his materials, 
and as Newcome, in his “ History 
of the Abbey of St. Alban’s,” re- 
marks, “was of a temper too brave 
and independent to comply with, 
or to flatter the usurping pretensions 
of either the Pope or the King.” 
Mr. Green in his “Short History 
of the English People,” eulogizes 
Matthew Paris as “an annalist 
whose pages glow with the new out- 
burst of patriotic feeling which the 
common oppression of the people 
and the clergy had produced. 
Matthew Paris,’ Mr. Green con- 
tinues, ‘‘ was an eminent artist as 
well as an historian, and many of 
the manuscripts which are preserved 
are illustrated by his own hand. 
A large circle of correspondence 
eK furnished him with 
minute accounts of political and 
ecclesiastical proceedings. Pilgrims 
from the East and Papal agents 
brought news of foreign events to 
his scriptorium at St, Alban’s. He 
17 
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had access to, and quotes largely 
from, state documents, charters, and 
exchequer rolls. The frequency of 
the royal visits to the Abbey brought 
him a store of political intelligence, 
and Henry III. himself contributed 
to the great chronicle which has 
preserved with so terrible a faith- 
fulness the memory of his weakness 
and misgovernment.” The sunshine 
of royal favour, which dazzled many 
of our old chroniclers, blinding 
them to the truth, left Matthew 
Paris independent, undaunted, and 
clear-sighted. Bravely he wrote 
what he felt to be true; and this he 
did, well knowing the cost. ‘ The 
case of historical writers,” he says, 
“is hard ; for if they tell the truth 
they provoke men, and if they write 
what is false they offend God.” In 
a curious and valuable manuscript, 
now at the British Museum, namely, 
Matthew Paris’s works which he 
presented to Henry III., we find 
many incidents of English History 
represented in illuminations done 
by his own hand. In Nichols’s 
“« Literary Anecdotes” (vol. viii. 
pp- 608 &c.) we come upon a 
correspondence between M. Tyson 
and R. Gough concerning Matthew 
Paris as an artist and a drawer of 
maps. 

* The book of tracing-paper you 
have,” Tyson writes to Gough, 
““was intended for some very curi- 
ous figures of Chaucer's Pilgrims, 
in a very old illuminated MS. which 
I now have in my room. 

Mr. Nasmith tells me that this very 
copy was given by Matthew Paris 
himself to the Abbey of St. Alban’s. 
I have since found the dedication : 

‘Hune librum dedit fr. Math. de 
Parisiis Deo’ . . [nodoubt— 
and to St. Alban’ s}. . 

And again, “The idlest of 
Camus’s sons”—(Tyson here alludes 
to a Cambridge friend of his who 


had delayed the performance of his- 


promise)—“ has at last traced this 
most truly valuable specimen of 
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English geography, and no doubt 
the able burin of my friend Basire 
will truly show the world that M. 
Paris could not make a map. I 
think you have got those two blots 
which Giraldus Cambrensis calls 
England and Ireland; if not, pray 
let me send you such valuable com- 
panions to my Master Mat.” 

The manuscripts of the learned 
monk were in early times, as now, 
treasured with great reverence. In 
Knight's “ Pictorial History of 
England ” we read, “On a manu- 
script of Matthew Paris, now in the 
British Museum, there is an in- 
scription, in Latin, dated Ist June, 
14838, in the handwriting and with 
the signature of John Russell, then 
Bishop of Lincoln, in which who- 
soever shall obliterate or destroy the 
bishop’s memorandum respecting 
the ownership of the volume is 
solemnly declared to be accursed.” 

Matthew Paris, who was remem- 
bered by his brother monks as the 
“pride and glory of their monas- 
tery,” was succeeded in the scrip- 
torium by William de Rishanger, 
who carried on the story of St. 
Alban’s Abbey till 1272, the last 
year of Henry III. The “scant 
and lifeless jottings” of this 
chronicler were collected and 
arranged by the last of the St. 
Alban’s annalists, Thomas Wals- 
ingham, who, after a pause of con- 
siderable length, took up the thread 
of the narrative, threw together the 
successive annals, and produced the 
* Historia Anglicana,’’ which was 
long known as ‘“ Walsingham’s 
History.” Thomas Walsingham 
died in 1440. Independently of 
the above writings, we learn much 
from old chartularies, ledger-books, 
and shorter histories compiled in 
the Monastery. Thus we have a 
continued and regular account, 
more or less trustworthy, of St. 
Alban’s Abbey until the time of its 
dissolution in 1539. According to 
monkish tradition, Offa, the re- 
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nowned king of Mercia, when after 
a long career of worldly glory he 
was living in outward tranquillity 
at his palace of Winslow, was, in 
secret, the unhappy prey to gloomy 
memories. Doubtless, as the even- 
ing of life approached, he called to 
mind many a violent deed; but it 
is on the dark fate of his chosen 
son-in-law, Ethelbert, king of East 
Anglia, who was mysteriously slain 
within the walls of the royal palace, 
that the chroniclers especially dwell. 
Offa. they say, had no hand in the 
actual murder of his daughter's 
favoured suitor; and further in 
defence of the king we are told that 
he avenged the death of Ethelbert 
on his wife Drida, who, it appears, 
was the contriver of the ghastly 
inhospitality. However this may 
be, it was very plain that Offa had 
long desired the kingdom of East 
Anglia for his own, and that he 
scrupled not to seize upon it now 
that the people had lost their king; 
it is also plain that these things 
weighed heavily upon his mind. 
Still listening to the monastic 
historians, we learn that the un- 
happy broodings over the past 
resulted in the founding of St. 
Alban’s Abbey. 

More than one of Cffa’s enemies, 
flying from England, sought and 
found refuge at the Court of 
Charlemagne, who had from time 
to time judged it expedient to 
favour the cause of those daring to 
oppose Mercia’s mightiest king. 
The two monarchs were not, how- 
ever, brought into open collision 
until upon the occasion of a 
Kentish revolt Charlemagne, being 
applied to by the men of Kent for 
help against Offa, granted their 
prayer and was boldly defied by the 
Mercian king, whose army now 
achieved new victories. Subse- 
quently the two conquerors were 
reconciled, and we hear, not only of 
rich gifts from the Frankish king, 
but of a treaty which secured pro- 
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tection for English travellers to 
Rome. We read, moreover, that 
Charlemagne sent Offa certain 
letters wherein were statutes made 
in the provincial synods, strongly 
recommended as “containing the 
rudiments of the Christian faith,” 
and further, as being “ very proper 
for the instruction of the British 
bishops,” who were believed by 
Charlemagne to be “ rudes et in- 
compositos.” These friendly ad- 
vances were probably brought about 
by Offa’s scholarly subject, Alcuin, 
who had, by the request of Charle- 
magne, taken up his abode at the 
Frankish Court and had gained the 
admiration and entire confidence of 
the mighty conqueror. 

It was during the tranquillity 
following upon this reconciliation 
that Offa, seeking to atone for the 
death of Ethelbert by some grand 
act of charity, resolved to * build a 
stately church and monastery.” 

The original Abbey, or rather 
Anglo-Saxon church of St. Alban’s, 
was entirely swept away, and rebuilt 
in Norman style by Paul, the four- 
teenth abbot, who, with the power- 
ful assistance of Lanfranc, and after- 
wards of Anselm, succeeded in rear- 
ing “the vastest and sternest temple 
of his age, which, for size at least if 
not for beauty, has remained the 
wonder of all succeeding ages.” 

“This abbot,” says Sir Gilbert 
Scott, “‘ was very ambitious, and 
made his church half as big again 
as the metropolitan cathedral his 
cousin built at Canterbury.” This 
majestic relic of the past, now, as 
we hope, about to resume some- 
thing of its ancient grandeur and 
dignity, we possess in all substantial 
respects as it was at the death of 
Paul the Norman (1093). The 
unmanageable masses of Roman 
material were, by those among his 
successors who cherished beauty of 
architecture, gradually moulded into 
something of grace and ornament, 
thus partially losing the rugged 
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simplicity of the original. Never- 
theless, Abbot Paul’s church re- 
mains to us, covering the same 
ground, and having the same walls 
and piers, shrouded as they are 
with their recasings. 

After some difficulty, as we may 
suppose, in steering clear of other 
dedications, seeing that already 
there were about twenty abbeys in 
the land, and the same number of 
episcopal sees with their cathedrals, 
the king finally decided on St. 
Alban the Martyr, and we read 
much that is incredible, or perhaps 
we may say, symbolical, concerning 
the patient search made by the 
royal devotee for the saintly ashes 
of his chosen patron. According 
to Roger Wendover, revised by 
Matthew Paris, who as a devout 
monk of the thirteenth century, 
dutifully preserved the much-loved 
traditions of his monastery, Offa, 
supernaturally assisted, succeeded 
in his pious quest; and Matthew 
Paris, in his life of that king, tells 
us that Offa adorned the skull of 
St. Alban with a circlet of gold, 
after which, with great solemnity 
and followed by a grand procession, 
the dead saint was conveyed to an 
old church outside the town of 
Verulam. “This church,” says 
Bede, “was of admirable architec- 
ture, though built only of planks of 
wood.” 

Concerning the tradition of “ St. 
Alban,” and its connection with the 
Abbey church, which has survived 
so many generations of English- 
men who have walked among its 
aisles and arches, it has been said 
of late: “There is an evident fit- 
ness in a church dedicated to the 
proto-martyr of England becoming 
the cathedral church of an English 
see. It is almost strange that it 
should have waited for it so long. 
But while the tradition of the 
Roman soldier who was the first to 
seal his faith with his blood on 
British soil will ever deservedly 
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hallow the site of his martyrdom, 
it is well to bear in mind how 
vague that tradition is, and how 
very far the story of St. Alban is 
from taking its place among the 
received facts of history. We will 
not lay any stress on the absence 
of proof of there being any perse- 
cution in Britain at that epoch. 
Individual deaths of Christians for 
their faith must have frequently 
occurred without any actual perse- 
cution. But the earliest reference 
to St. Alban is in connection with 
the anti-Pelagian mission of Ger- 
manus (a.D. 429.), who is said to 
have visited his relics, presumably 
at Verulam.” Thus the story of 
St. Alban must, we fear, be regarded 
merely as one among a multitude 
of beautiful fictions, rich with 
meaning; and as for “St. Amphi- 
balus,” from whom St. Alban was 
alleged to have learned the doctrines 
of Christianity, as Fuller quaintly 
remarks: “ He passeth nameless in 
all authors till about four hundred 
years since; when Jeffrey Mon- 
mouth was his godfather, and first 
calls him Amphibalus.” 

Bede merely mentions Amphi- 
balus as “ clericum quendam.” 

Offa now commenced the build- 
ing of St. Alban’s Monastery, which 
he endowed with his palace and 
manor of Winslow, an estate twenty 
miles away and about twenty miles 
in circumference. As soon as the 
building assumed a habitable form, 
he placed there one hundred monks 
under the rule of an abbot of his 
own choice—Willegod, who was of 
royal affinity. Having made a good 
beginning of what he had long had 
it in his heart to accomplish, the 
Mercian king, now aged, withdrew 
to his palace at Offley, near Bedford, 
and here he died in 794. 

Willegod sent an earnest request 
that he and his monks might have 
the solemn companionship of their 
dead benefactor, which request was 
refused by Offa’s son, Egfrid, who 
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in other respeets favoured the 
Abbey, presenting it with five 
manors; but still refusing the re- 
peated prayers of Willegod, he 
ordered the body of Offa to be 
removed to Bedford, where it was 
deposited im royal state in a ehapel 
built on the banks of the river 
Ouse. Jn Matthew Paris's time no 
remains of the monumental sepul- 
chre or of the chapel were visible; 
all was washed away, according to 
tradition, by the violent floods which, 
as we know, still occasionally pre- 
vail in Bedfordshire and the sur- 
rounding counties. 

Willegod, of whom, unlike his 
successors, there are no evil reports, 
is said to have gone down in 
sorrow to the grave two months 
after the death of his great king. 

The monks to be seen in those 
days by the few who dwelt at St. 
Alban’s, or who travelled by that 
way and lingered about the gates 
of the Monastery, belonging as 
they did to the Benedictine order, 
were clothed in scanty black robes, 
loose, ungirdled, and nearly sweep- 
ing the ground; underneath the 
white woollen vest each monk wore 
the penitential hair shirt, much 
like the one seen by Mr. Ruskin 
the other duy, as we may assume, 
of which he thus tells us in 
“Fors Claveriga,” letter xli :— 
“TI was looking at St. Francis’s 
camel's-hair coat yesterday (they 
have it still at the sacristy), and [| 
don’t like the look of it at all.” 
The St. Alban’s monks, moreover, 
had their heads shaven on the 
crown, leaving merely a circle of 
hair, the cowl hanging over the 
back and shoulders. 

Tie early abbots of St. Alban’s, 
with the exception of Willegod, are 
described as having displayed more 
zeal in the hunting-field and the 
banqueting-hall than in the dis- 
charge of their monastic duties. 
We read of their arraying them- 
selves in gay apparel, seeking 
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wealth and worldly pleasures of all 
kinds, while the poor around the 
Monastery gates were neglected and 
despised. 

The dark memory of Ethelbert’s 
murder seemed to cling around the 
house of charity, overclouding it 
for a generation cr two, until Elfric 
arose, pure and good, gaining 
honour at last for Offa’s “ stately 
church and monastery :” before his 
time, indeed, there was a dawning 
of light under the rule of Ulsin, 
the sixth abbot, “ pious and orderly.” 
Ulsin encouraged and helped people 
to build dwellings around the Mon- 
astery ; he laid out a place for the 
market, erected three churches at 
St. Alban’s—namely, St. Stephen’s, 
St. Michael’s, and St. Peter's, and is 
regarded as the founder of the town 
of St. Alban’s. 

The following list of the abbots 
of St. Alban’s, forty-one in number, 
is given in Stevens’s “ History of 
Abbeys,” with a biographical sketch 
appended to each name (we have 
added a few dates, &c. from New- 
come’s “ History of St. Alban’s.”) : 


1. Willegod F : e 
2. E adric . ‘ 
8. Ulsig (in the time of Alfred 
the Great) 
. Ulnoth 
. Eadfrith (in the time of Ed- 
mund the Pius) 
. Ulson . 
. Elfrie (in the time of E ;dgar 
the Peaceable) 
. Ealdred 
. Eadmer 
. Leofric 
. Elfric IL. (in the time of 
Canute) 
. Leofstan (in the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor) 
8. Fretheric . ‘ : > 
, eee 
. Richard 
. Geoffrey . 
. Ralph, surnamed Gubion 
. Robert 
. Symond ‘ 
. Garin or Warin 
21. John 


791 
704 


948 
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22. William de Trumpington . 1214 
23. John de Hertford (buried 
in the Abbey) , . 1235 
24. Roger (buried in the choir) . 1260 
25. John of Berkhampstead, 
(buried in the choir) . 1291 
26. John Marinis (buried in the 


choir) . ; : . 1302 
27. Hugh of Eversden, (in the 

time of Edward II.) . 1308 
28. Richard Wallingford . 1326 
29. Michael Mentmore . 1335 
30. Thomas de la More . 1349 
31. John Moot . . 1396 
32. William Heyworth ; . 1401 
33. John of Whethampstede (re- 

signed in 1440) . 1425 
34. John Stock . : é . 1440 
35. John of Whethampstead (re- 

elected) . . 1440 
36. William Alban. ; . 1460 
87. William Wallingford (in the 

time of Richard III.) . 1476 
38. Thomas Ramrigge . 1492 
39. Thomas Wolsey, . 1526 
40. Robert Catton . . . 1538 
41. Richard Boreman . 1538-39 


Elfric, the first of his name, and 
the seventh abbot, did much by his 
virtues and learning towards remov- 
ing from Offa's Monastery the sad 
reproach of the evil doings of some 
of his predecessors. Elfric I. has 
occasionally been confused with 
his namesake, the eleventh abbot. 
Elfric I., in exchange for a cup 
famed for its exquisite workman- 
ship, which had been presented to 
the Abbey Church by Abbot Ead- 
frith, obtained possession’of a royal 
fishery near the Monastery. This 
fish-pool had long sorely troubled 
the monks, who groaned under the 
insolence and pride of the King’s 
servants frequenting the place. 
Elfric now dried it up, retaining a 
fishery only large enough for the 
Monastery. The dry land newly 
acquired, he turned into a garden. 
Matthew Paris says (writing in 
1240), ‘To this day are to be seen 
the banks and shores of the great 
lake adjoining to the Abbey, which 
leads westwards, and is called 
‘ Fishpool Street.’” 
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Ealdred and Eadmer were alike 
intent upon exploring the riches of 
the ancient city Verulanium, just 
across the little river Ver, the 
waters of which the monks, in their 
leisure or meditative moments, 
could look upon from the heights 
of the monastic edifice, which was 
then, as now, we suppose, standing 
on the elevated ground rising from 
the green valley through which the 
river flowed. Great were the build- 
ing treasures amassed by these two 
indefatigable abbots, who had it in 
their mind to pull down the modest 
structure, and rear on its site one 
worthy of England's martyr. 

A famine arose in the days of 
Leofric, their successor. This man, 
“excellent for faith and morals,” 
was filled with compassion as he 
beheld the poor perishing for want 
of food. Considering the Abbey 
riches of gold, silver, and gems, 
also the many Roman stones carved, 
cut in shape, and of great value, 
he rejoiced in his heart, knowing 
that his flock should starve no more. 
Collecting together the hoarded 
treasures of two lives—treasures 
which he knew had been solemnly 
consecrated to the service of the new 
Abbey in contemplation—he sold 
all, reserving only “some very pre- 
cious gems and carvings called 
cameos,” for which he could find 
no purchaser. Then he fed those 
that were ready to die, answering 
mildly to the reproaches of some 
who loved the Abbey more than 
they loved the poor, that “ the faith- 
ful in Christ, especially if they were 
poor, constituted the Temple of God, 
the real and true Church which 
it was his duty to build up and 
preserve, and that it was the best 
instance of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, to visit the fatherless and 
the widow in their affliction.” 

Abbot Leofstan, who is recorded 
to have been of “ royal birth, and 
famed for his beauty of counte- 
nance,” did not view all things in 
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so fair a light as that in which he 
looked upon the sorrows of those 
he was able to help. Such were his 
notions of gentle birth, that he re- 
fused to admit into the profession 
of monk any person, unless of 
famous, or at least legitimate, de- 
scent, asserting that “the ignoble 
are ever prone to all enormities.” 

Newcome and Stevens agree in 
attributing to Elfric I. sundry 
learned writings generally claimed 
for Elfric II. In many particulars 
besides, their account differs from 
that of Dean Hook, Lord Camp- 
bell, and Dean Milman, also from 
the statistics of Le Neve, Newcourt, 
and others. Departing, therefore, 
from Newcome and Stevens, we 
find Lord Campbell, in his ** Lives 
of the Chancellors ” (vol. i. p. 34), 
stating that “ Elfric, the second of 
that name, and eleventh abbot of 
St. Albans, was Chancellor to Ethel- 
red the Unready.” In Hook’s 
“Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” under the head of 
“ Elfric,” we.find that he was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for thirteen 
years, and the author of many 
learned works, in which are taught 
one or two of the most important 
principles of the Reformation. 
Some of these writings are still 
preserved, Elfric translated many 
books of the Bible, and this he did 
so well that he was much pressed 
to undertake more. Being greatly 
wearied with translation, and de- 
sirous of returning to original work, 
he wrote thus to an “ Earldoman,” 
who had been strong in his per- 
suasions :— 

“I say now that I neither dare, 
nor will, translate any book after 
this one, out of the Latin into the 
English; and I pray thee, dear 
Earldoman, that thou require it of 
me no more, lest I be disobedient 
to thee, or a liar if I obey.” 

Dean Hook speaks of Elfric, the 
pupil of the celebrated Ethelwold, 
and Archbishop from 995-1006, as 


formerly a bishop of St. Alban’s. 
He evidently sees good reasons for 
the confusion that has arisen as to 
the identity of this learned writer 
of epistles, sermons, and commen- 
taries, the author of a Saxon gram- 
mar, and the admirable translator; 
for he asks, “ Who is Elfric?” and 
gives us his numerous aliases— 
Aelfric, Alaricius, Alvericius, Ael- 
fricius, &c. According to Dean 
Hook, Alfric, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was first a monk of Abingdon. 
Abingdon, once famed for its 
Monastery, was in former days, as 
Mr. Ruskin remarks, “ quite one of 
the loveliest, as well of historically 
interesting scenes in England. A 
few cottages and their gardens, 
sloping down to the river side, are 
still left, and an arch or two of the 
great Monastery.” 

Dean Milman, in his “ Latin 
Christianity,” although he says 
nothing himself of Alfric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as having 
presided at St. Alban’s, gives his will, 
with the following commentary on 
it, from “an anonymous writer,” 
who recognizes that part of his 
career. After noting that he be- 
queathed much of value to the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s, where his 
brother was then abbot, the anony- 
mous commentator says, that “in 
his bequests to St. Alban’s, Elfric 
evidently alludes to some trans- 
actions during his own abbacy.” 

Leofstan (twelfth abbot), the 
familiar friend of Edward the Con- 
fessor, was chiefly intent on guard- 
ing the roads leading from St, 
Alban’s to London. For this pur- 
pose he sought the friendship of 
a “very valiant knight, named 
Thurnot,” to whom he granted the 
manor of Flamstead, on condition 
that he and his brave comrades 
should promise their powerful pro- 
tection to the Abbey church, and to 
all those coming from a distance to 
visit the monks and the town of 
St. Alban’s. Thurnot, presenting 
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Abbot Leofstan with a “ very beau- 
tiful palfrey for his own riding, 
and a choice greyhound,” gave his 
knightly word that no harm should 
happen to the travellers and mer- 
chants coming by that way; and he 
honourably kept his word. In the 
time of William the Conqueror 
Thurnot lost his manor of Flam- 
stead, which was given to a follower 
of the Norman king. This was in 
the days of Abbot Fretheric, who 
was under the cloud of the Con- 
queror’s displeasure ; all those who, 
like Thurnot, clung to his Abbey, 
suffering with him. Fretheric, hav- 
ing boldly and persistently refused 
to submit to William the Norman, 
found himself forced to fly far away. 
He sought refuge with the monks 
of Ely, who gave him shelter; and 
at their Monastery he died, leaving 
St. Alban’s for two years without 
an abbot. The Abbey would un- 
doubtedly have been annihilated by 
William in his fury against the 
abbot who had dared to oppose his 
will, had not Archbishop Lanfranc 
interposed, persuading the King 
to allow him to appoint a monk of 
Bec, named Paul—some say a near 
relativeof Lanfranc’s—tothe abbacy 
of St. Alban’s. 

The rule of the first Norman 
abbot was a grand epoch in the his- 
tory of Offa’s foundation. It was 
within the first eleven years of his 
abbacy, that Paul rebuilt the Church 
of the Monastery, and all the adja- 
cent buildings, except the bake- 
house and mill-house. To quote 
from Newcome’s “History of St. 
Alban’s,” “This applies to only so 
much as includes the choir or body, 
the tower, steeple, and the east end 
called the ‘ Saint’s Chapel,’ where 
stood afterwards the shrine of St. 
Alban, with the transept north and 
south, and part of the nave as far 
only as the screen.” Abbot Paul’s 
Church was entirely of Roman tile, 
which seems to intimate,in Mr. 
Newcome’s opinion, that the former 
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building was of stone taken from 
the ruins of Verulam, being ori- 
ginally brought from the Tottenhoe 
quarries, and found by Paul, utterly 
decayed, not only, possibly, from 
length of time—namely, from Offa 
to Paul—but from its being laid 
and fixed in an unskilful manner, 
that is, in some way different from 
its natural position in the quarry. 
The rvde style of Abbot Paul’s 
architecture was the necessary re- 
sult of the Roman material, which 
would admit of no shapely curves 
and elegant carving. At the same 
time, the zealous abbot might have 
rejoiced as he became acquainted 
with the strong and enduring sub- 
stance of the rugged tiles which 
have lasted faithfully to tell of the 
good work done by Paul the Nor- 
man. We may observe how the 
Roman tile was used until ex- 
hausted, when stone was used from 
the screen to the great western 
door. Here, with the more man- 
ageable material, it is noticeable 
that there was no want of good 
artists and skilful builders in the 
land ; indeed, it was at this time 
that the ancient York Cathedral was 
built, and that of Canterbury just 
completed. 

Abbot Paul, besides this outward 
revolution, effected such reforras 
in the monastic discipline of St. 
Alban’s that it began to be called 
“the school of religion,” and Paul’s 
good fame drew to the Abbey many 
of the bishops and chief persons 
of the land, manors and _ bene- 
factions being now generously be- 
stowed where confidence was felt 
that all would be wisely distributed. 
We read of more humble benefac- 
tions also: ‘* Robert the mason, 
who laboured hard at the Abbey in 
Paul's time, gave for life ten shillings 
a year to the Monastery.” 

It was in Abbot Paul’s time that 
the Scriptorium was arranged. One 
“* Robert, a Norman, a very stout sol- 
dier who lived at Hatfield, a man of 
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letters and diligent lover of the 
Scriptures, gave two tenths of the 
tithes of his demesnes, for purchas- 
ing and providing books for the 
monks.” The best copyists being 
sought far and near, were stationed 
in the Scriptorium, there to write, 
uninterruptedly and in silence. 
Abbot Paul ordered that their 
meals should be taken to them, 
and thus they need never so leave 
their copying as to distract their 
thoughts or scatter their manu- 
scripts. We read of twenty-eight 
choice books being transcribed, the 
originals of which were furnished 
by the Abbot’s powerful relative 
and patron, Lanfranc. 

Besides many presents of value 
to the Church and Monastery, Panl 
furnished the town with bells, 
which inspired “ Litholf, a man of 
great rank, who lived in the woody 
part of the country,” to add 
to this musie which proclaimed 
to all the existence of Offa's 
Abbey, a gift of two bells of a 
larger size. 

The Norman abbot had the mis- 
fortune to outlive his patron, and 
we hear of his befriending Anselm 
during the unmerited poverty of the 
first two years of his archbishopric, 
for which generosity Anselm sub- 
sequently made ample returns. 
Abbot Paul died after his return 
from a visitation made by him to 
Tinmouth, one of the “cells” de- 
pendent on the Abbey of St. Al- 
ban’s, of which cells there were 
many. At various times, bene- 
factors, and in some cases abbots, 
of St. Alban’s Abbey built and 
furnished with monks, divers small 
penitential abodes which were con- 
nected with the great Abbey. These 
were called “ cells,” and paid a year- 
ly sum to the Abbey. Whenever the 
Abbot of St. Alban’s paid a visit 
to Tinmouth Cell (and this was 
the case with some of the others), 
his expenses and those of twenty 
followers were defrayed by the prior 
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and monks dwelling in the cell. 
There were the cells of Tinmouth, 
Belvoir, Hertford, Hatfield, Ben- 
ham, Merkgate, Wallingford, &e. 
Sometimes we find them mentioned 
as ‘ Priories.” Matthew Paris, 
with his usual faithfulness, omits 
not to mention the failings as well 
as the strong points in the cha. 
racter of Paul the Norman. This 
Norman of high culture but obscure 
birth demolished the tombs of his 
predecessors, whom he scorned, be- 
cause, although mostly of royal 
affinity, he considered them “ rude 
and ignorant men,” being Saxons ; 
nor do we hear of his excepting 
the seholarly Elfric. 

During the abbacy of Richard, 
Abbot Paul’s church was conse- 
crated for the first time since its 
rebuilding. Henry I. and his 
queen were present, their large re- 
tinue being lodged in the town and 
Monastery from Dec. 7 to Jan. 6, 
the abbot paying all expenses. 
“Saxon Chronicle: "—‘“‘a.p. 1116. 
In this year was the King Henry on 
the Nativity, at St. Alban’s, where 
he permitted the consecration of 
that monastery.” 

Geoffrey, when yet “a school- 
master at Duustaple,” wrote a 
sacred drama. “It will no doubt 
surprise some _ readers,” Brown 
writes in his “Sacred Architeeture,”’ 
“that our Catholic churches were at 
one period actually the theatres of 
sacred dramas, and that those plays 
were composed by the clergy, and 
acted by their scholars, particularly 
in the reign of Henry I.” “ When 
Geoffrey, sixteenth abbot of St. 
Alban’s,” says Matthew Paris, “was 
a@ young man, and presided in the 
school of Dunstaple (about a.p. 
1110), he composed a certain play 
of St. Katherine, of that kind which 
we commonly call ‘ Miracles,’ and 
borrowed from the sacrist of St. 
Alban’s some of the sacred vest- 
ments of the Abbey to adorn the 
persons who acted his play.” This 
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same Geoffrey founded Sopwell 
Nunnery, and was very charitable, 
it seems, as we read of his relieving 
300 poor at the Abbey gutes. 

Robert was the friend of Adrian 
IV., alias Nicholas Breakspear, the 
only Englishman who was ever 
elected pope. In Robert’s time it 
was decreed in Rome that “as St. 
Alban was the first martyr in Eng- 
Jand, so let the abbot of the monas- 
tery be ranked the first in place 
and dignity.” Adrian LV. had, in 
his earlier days, applied for ad- 
mission to St. Alban’s Monastery, 
where his father had been for many 
years and was buried in the chap- 
ter-house. The future Pope was 
refused by Abbot Richard, as not 
being sufficiently learned for that 
brotherhood. On Adrian’s exalta- 
tion to the papacy, his old friend 
Robert, now ruling at St. Alban’s, 
.,sent his congratulations, and the 
body of the Pope’s father was re- 
moved from the chapter-house to a 
more honourable place, one within 
the Abbey Church; while Pope 
Adrian fully availed himself of his 
almost boundless power to do 
honour to the monastery over which 
Robert ruled. 

Abbot Symond was beloved by 
Thomas & Becket, who, in his dis- 
grace and sorrow sojourning at his 
own manor of Hayes, seven miles 
from St. Alban’s, sent for the abbot 
to console him. Symond sent 
many costly gifts, but finding it 
difficult to leave his charge, delayed 
his coming. Becket is reported to 
have exclaimed, “ I would prefer his 
presence to his presents!” Symond 
having at last set things in order, 
went to the unhappy archbishop 
and passed several days with him, 
bidding him farewell about a fort- 
night before Becket was slain at 
Canterbury. “Symond,” the old 
chroniclers say, “ uttered great lam- 
entations, grieving that he was not 
worthy to have been involved in so 
glorious a toil, nor had ever had 
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the honour to suffer in so noble a 
cause,” 

Garin or Warin contributed 200 
marks towards the ransom of his 
king, Richard Coeur de Lion, then 
a prisoner in Austria. This abbot 
is accused of having done great 
mischief to the woods of the Abbey, 
making merchandise of felled tim- 
ber every Sunday when the forester 
bought and sold. From the profits 
of this weekly market, he added 
many ornaments to the Church. 
He was highly favoured by Richard 
I. and afterwards by Henry II. and 
Queen Eleanor. 

John of the Cell, so called be- 
cause he was born at Merkgate Cell, 
was famed for his shining piety, 
and his rigid obedience to the Bene- 
dictine rule. He was a graduate of 
the University of Paris, where he 
had achieved a considerable reputa- 
tion. As abbot, he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to contemplation 
and the study of the artistically 
beautiful, handing over to the prior 
and steward the internal govern- 
ment of the Monastery. The rude 
strength and stern simplicity of 
Abbot Paul’s Church not satisfying 
one skilled in the elaborations of 
architecture and endowed with an 
exquisite taste, Abbot John under- 
took to rebuild the whole of the 
westfront. To the elegant,scholarly, 
but unpractical John di Cella, a 
legacy from his predecessor of a 
hundred marks seemed a sufficient 
capital to start from; but scarcely 
had he demolished the vast Norman 
fagade and begun the new structure 
than the meagre funds were ex- 
hausted ; a misfortune much to be 
regretted, as from the exquisite 
grace of what little was achieved, it 
is plain that we should have had a 
most beautiful specimen of ecclesi- 
astical architecture. 

The scholarly John di Cella, 
gentle and refined, had much that 
was rough to endure from his king; 
and not only this, but from fierce 
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and quarrelsome men in the vicinity 
of the Abbey. When the country 
was placed under an interdict, King 
John commanded the Abbot of St. 
Alban’s to scorn the Pepe's de- 
cree, and to observe in his church 
all the usual solemnities. As 
a devout Catholic, being sorely 
troubled at this, he called together 
his monks and arrived at the 
decision that “it was better to obey 
God than man,” whereupon the 
King in a fury filled the Monastery 
with armed men, but was finally 
pacified by a gift of six hundred 
marks. 

The armed men were not un- 
friendly with the monks, it would 
seem; for we read of their enter- 
taining their wondering prisoners 
with the sight of rich jewels 
brought from the East, one Robert 
London being especially famed 
among them for these costly 
treasures, of which, says Roger de 
Wendover, “[ was myself a be- 
holder.” Again, the peaceful abbot 
was ruffled by the doings of 
‘obert Fitzwalter, who violently 
laid claims to the woods of North- 
ampton, which belonged to the 
Abbey of St. Alban’s. 

William de ‘Trumpington is 
spoken of as an “imperious young 
abbot.” The Magna Charta was 
signed in his time; we do not, 
however, find his name among 
those at Runnimede on that day, 
though many abbots were there. 
Louis, the Dauphin of France, 
visited the Abbey and demanded 
homage from its abbot; this being 
refused, the Frenchman threatened 
to burn the edifice to the ground, 
but was brought to his senses by 
an offer of eighty marks, and de- 
parted. 

William de Trumpington re- 
sumed the architectural work of 
John di Cella on a less beautiful 
but far more practical fashion ; 
moderating the costliness, he was 
able not only to complete the rest 
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of the front, but to carry on the 
new work a long way down the 
nave and to make many alterations. 
It is interesting to note the sudden 
change in the style. To quote the 
words of Sir Gilbert Scott :—* Be- 
low, we find traces of the artist; 
above, of the constructor and man 
of business, though not to the ex- 
clusion of art. Thus round the 
internal piers at the west end, are 
bases for marble shafts; somewhat 
higher, are the marks where their 
moulded bands have been broken 
off; but above, their capitals are 
wanting. Both are noble works. 
‘Trumpington’s are bold and mas- 
sive, and his details good and 
simple ; but for mere beauty of 
design we must award the palin to 
his less thrifty but more spirituel 
predecessor.” 

John de Hertford was present at 
the coronation of Henry III., stand- 
ing, in accordance with the decree 
of Adrian IV., first in order after 
the bishops. This abbot built a 
handsome guest-chamber at St. 
Alban’s Monastery, and repaired 
the Abbey mills. Henry III. was 
twice his guest, each time for three 
days; the Earl of Flanders also, 
and Boniface, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

It was during the abbacy of 
John de Hertford that Matthew 
Paris began to write his annals, 
having entered the Monastery in 
the days of William de Trumping- 
ton. Dr. Giles says, “ Little is 
known of Matthew Paris's life. He 
was probably called Pariensis, ‘ the 
Parisian '—which we generally in- 
terpret, ‘Paris’—from having been 
born or educated in the capital of 
France.” He was in 1242 called 
to Norway, by King Haco, to quell 
disturbances, and settle financial 
difficulties in certain monasteries. 
This the monk of St. Alban’s did 
efficiently, and returned to the 
Hertfordshire Abbey to resume his 
annals, Qn one occasion when 
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Henry III. was attending a solemn 
festival at St, Alban’s Abbey, he 
perceived his favourite, the literary 
monk, standing observantly among 
the crowd. The King beckoning 
to him, bade him sit on the steps 
of the throne, and desired him 
straightway to record the events of 
that day. Thus did kings delight 
to honour Matthew Paris, “the 
pride and glory of this monastery, 
second to none in his day in all 
reputable learning, and as con- 
spicuous for his piety and virtuous 
conduct.” ‘He came,” adds the 
chronicler, “ early into this house, 
and might have been placed in the 
abbatic chair when John de Hert- 
ford was elected, had he not de- 
clined the honour, through fear 
that it would involve him in care 
and trouble, and prevent him from 
recording and writing his great 
history.” 

Abbot Roger spent large sums 
in adorning the Abbey, and in re- 
constructing the eastern limb. ‘This 
plain but good example of the Early 
Decorated style is spoken of by Sir 
Gilbert Scott as “less forcible than 
the earlier works, but exceedingly 
beautiful.” 

John of Berkhampstead travelled 
to Rome in person, on his election 
to the abbacy, and is distinguished 
as the first of the St. Alban’s abbots 
who did so, 

John de Maryns, in his last days, 
begged the monks not to choose 
any in his place that was likely to 
be “ proud and pompous, but plain 
and honest.” Desiring when the 
end came to meet his brethren once 
more in the chapter, he was con- 
veyed thither in the arms of two 
monks. “He besought them all, 
with tears falling, if he had used 
any with harshness or injustice, 
that they would forgive him, and 
testify their love and reconciliation 
by giving him the farewell kiss.” 
At this solemn moment one monk, 
by a few words, incurred the anger 
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of the dying abbot, who ordered 
him off to a distant cell. 

Hugh cf Eversden, described as 
“tall, graceful, and handsome,” 
was “little feared and less beloved.” 
To him is attributed the erection 
of the Lady Chapel, of which there 
was a picturesque view from the 
chancel, through an arcade of three 
arches. ‘This chapel, as has been 
lately remarked, was erected at a 
time “when the Decorated style 
had attained its perfection, and 
was blossoming forth in the most 
lavish beauty.” The beautiful vista 
of which we have spoken was, in 
the time of Hugh’s successor, en- 
tirely shut out by a lofty wall of 
tabernacle work, of the same type 
as the reredos of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, St. Mary Overy’s, and one or 
two other specimens. The screen 
secured a greater seclusion for the 
space beyond, namely, the feretory, 
in the centre of which stood the 
shrine of the patron saint, where it 
remained till it was destroyed at 
the Reformation. In ‘Archeologia,” 
vol. i., is a paper by Dr. Stukely, 
in which he has discussed the 
different kinds of shrines made for 
receiving the relics of saints, 
namely, portable and fixed; the 
latter being built of stone, marble, 
and other heavy materials. The 
portable shrines were called “ Fe- 
retra,” a word, as Dr. Stukely 
points out, thus defined by Du 
Fresne: “ Feretra. Reliquas sanc- 
torum continentis cum _proces- 
sionibus circumlata non semel 
legere est.” ‘ And although,” adds 
Dr. Stukely, “this sort could only 
with propriety bear that name, yet 
it was also given to the immovable 
fixed shrines, as to our proto- 
martyr’s at St. Alban’s, Thomas a 
Becket’s at Canterbury, Cuthbert’s 
at Durham, and Edward the Con- 
fessor’s at Westminster.” Some of 
the monks at St. Alban’s were 
appointed to watch the shrine in 
turns. There was a wooden struc- 
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ture for the “Custos feretri,” 
at the north of the shrine, and 
Dr. Stukely speaks of it as still 
to be seen near the site of the shrine 
in his day. In a paper read at a 
meeting of the Archeological So- 
ciety, October 28, 1850, by the Rev. 
J. B. Nicholson, D.D., Rector of St. 
Alban’s at that time, there is an ela- 
borate enquiry into the notice given 
in a work by Messrs. Buckler, pub- 
lished in 1347, that the relics of the 
martyr exist in a church at Cologne. 
Our readers may also find in Roger 
de Wendover, in Newcome, and 
Stevens accounts of what befell 
the relics in the time of the Danish 
invasion; how they travelled to 
Ely, &c. 

For the history of the wonderful 
restoration in the present day of 
the shrine of St. Alban’s, after its 
apparent annihilation three cen- 
turies ago, we refer our readers to 
the “ Archeological Journal,” vol. 
xxix., p. 201, where will be found a 
paper byJ.'T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A.; 
there we read how Mr. Chappie, 
Clerk of the Works, reported that 
he had discovered the shrine of St. 
Alban; how Sir Gilbert Scott, 
being unable to go to the Abbey 
just then, Mr. Micklethwaite went 
instead, and found no reason to 
doubt the truth of this startling 
announcement. Mr. Jackson, fore- 
man of the works, had fitted to- 
gether nearly 2U0 shattered pieces, 
with infinite patience; had made 
out the form of ten niches. The 
lower step still remained; it was 
easy, therefore, to mark the site of 
the shrine. ‘ And now,” writes 
Mr. Micklethwaite, ‘‘in spite of its 
having been smashed to hundreds 
of fragments, scattered in various 
places, and used as common walling 
stones, the shrine of St. Alban far 
surpasses in beauty and genuine- 
ness, as an ancient monument, the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor.” 

To return to the Lady Chapel 
of Hugh de Eversden. It has 
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long been used as a grammar- 
school, being now cut off from St. 
Alban’s Abbey Church by a public 
right of way. ‘This, once the most 
elaborately beautiful part of the 
fabric, is “‘ gracefully claimed by the 
ladies of Hertfordshire as their 
own, to restore to its original love- 
liness.” Incongruous as it may 
seem to the lovers of antiquity, that 
such a delicate piece of workman- 
ship should be devoted to the prac- 
tical purposes of a modern grammar- 
school, it is probably owing to this 
prosaic turn of fortune that the 
Chapel kas escaped demolition; its 
exquisite carving having been safely 
protected by wainscot panneling. 
Happily, too, its groined ceiling of 
oak remains in good condition, 

Richard Wallingford, the son of a 
blacksmith, was educated at Oxford, 
and was accounted “a clever man 
in the new studies” at that Univer- 
sity. He is said to have invented 
a strange kind of clock when young. 
This he threw aside; but took up 
again when he became abbot, at 
the request of Edward LIL, some- 
what to the loss of the Abbey 
buildings. To those pleading the 
cause of the neglected fabric, he 
replied: ‘“ Though the Abbey wants 
repairs, my successors will be able 
to build walls, and to mend tiling; 
but none I believe, except myself, 
can ever finish this clock.” 

During the rule of Michael Ment- 
more, who repaired the fourth wing 
of the Church, Hugo, Bishop of 
Damascus, visited St. Alban’s, lodg- 
ing in the Monastery. This abbot, 
who presented two Bibles t« the 
Church, is said to have died while 
singing the Mass. 

Passing over Thomas de la More, 
who died, greatly beloved, at the 
age of eighty-eight; John Moote, 
who, in the time of Richard IL., 
built a church at Barnet; William 
Heyworth, abbot for four years, and 
subsequently Bishop of Lichfield ; 
we come toJohn of Whethampstede, 
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who admitted into the fraternity 
many gentlemen and gentlewomen 
of high rank, chief among whom 
were Duke Humphrey of Glou- 
cester, and Jacqueline, his wife. 
Duke Humphrey was known to 
Abbot Whethampstede in early life, 
when they were both students at 
Oxford. Ina very interesting paper 
by G. R. Wright, F.S.A., published 
in the * Archeological Journal” 
(vol. xxvii.), and entitled “ Epi- 
sodes in the Career of Humpbrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, and his 
Duchess, and their Connection with 
the Abbey of St Alban’s,” we read, 
“The Duke of Gloucester’s interest 
in the Abbey arose, doubtless, from 
his friendship with John Bostock, 
afterwards the famous Abbot Whet- 
hampstede, whilst at Oxford. Hum- 
phrey loved books. ‘They met at 
Gloucester College, at which col- 
lege all young monks. and espe- 
cially monks of St. Alban’s, were 
sent to complete their education 
ina more classical learning than 
could be got at the Benedictine 
house.” 

John de Whethampstede resigned 
in 1440, the worthless John Stock 
taking his place, during whose 
abbacy Duke Humphrey died, and 
was buried in the Abbey he loved. 
All those who have made the 
modern pilgrimage to St. Alban’s 
ure familiar with the tomb of the 
“ good Duke Humphrey.” 

In 1460 Whethampstede, who 
had since his resignation remained 
in the Abbey as an ordinary monk, 
was re-elected. During his second 
abbacy the battle of St. Alban’s 
took place, after which, the Duke 
of York finding the vanquished 
Henry VI. concealed in the house 
of a tanner, suffering from a slight 
wound in the neck, respectfully 
knelt before him, and taking his 
hand “led him to the noble Abbey 
of St. Alban, where they prayed 
together before the shrine of Eng- 
land’s first martyr.” 
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Whethampstede was an industri- 
ous historian, being the author of a 
work known as “ Chronicon,” pub- 
lished by Hearne, the antiquarian, 
together with an English history, by 
‘Thomas Otterbourne, a Francisian 
friar. Whethampstede’s “ Chroni- 
con,” which is of great value, extends 
from 144] to 1461. This abbot was 
the first of our English historians 
who ventured to dispute the popular 
legend of * Brutus and his Trojans,” 
related by Otterbourne, and others, 
in their versions of Knglish history. 

The monks of St. Alban’s, al- 
though they loved their learned 
abbot enough to re-elect him, com- 
plained of his spending too much 
time in his study. The name of 
Whethampstede is associated with 
the poet Lydgate, whom he em- 
ployed to make a translation into 
English, forthe use of theSt. Alban’s 
monks, of the Latin legend of its 
patron saint, said to have been 
composed originally by Elfric, the 
first abbot of that name, when he 
was chantor to the Abbey. It is 
said that Lydgate received for the 
translation, writing, and illumina- 
tions, 100 shillings. 

To William Allan, of whom we 
have nothing special to say, suc- 
ceeded William Wallingford, in 
whose time a printing-press was set 
up in the Abbey. “A press was 
set up at St. Alban’s,” Charles 
Knight says, “by a schoolmaster 
of that place, whose name has not 
been preserved.” In “ Notes and 
Queries” (fourth series, vol. iii., 
pp- 119-120), in an article on the 
St. Alban’s Press, we are reminded 
that the historians of Hertfordshire 
claim for a monk and schoolmaster, 
whose name was John Tusomuch, 
the honour of having introduced 
the art of printing into that cele- 
brated monastery a few years 
after Caxton had commenced his 
marvellous labours within the Abbey 
of Westminster. “Whether this 
were so or not,” the writer adds, 
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“there is no doubt that a press was 
in operation—apud villam sancti 
Abami—from the year 1480 to the 
year 1486. Only six books,” the 
saine writer continues, “ printed 
at St. Alban's in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, were known to our early 
bibliographical writers. Two of 
them were issued in 1480, and two 
in the following year; the other 
two were the ‘ St. Alban’s Chronicle,’ 
dated 1483, and the ‘ Boke of 
St Alban’s,’ by the Lady Juliana 
Berners, dated 1486. A seventh 
work—a copy of which is in the 
publie library at Cambridge—is 
described by Archdeacon Cotton in 
the new series of his ‘ Typographical 
Gazetteer,’ but is without date.” 
Lady Juliana Berners, sister to 
Richard, Lord Berners, was prioress 
of Sopwell Nunnery. Her book 
was on the subject of Hawking, 
Hunting, and Fishing. 

In “Notes and Queries,” first 
series, yol. v., p. 611, we are told 
that “ Archbishop Morton, in 1490, 
addressed a monition to William, 
Abbot of St. Alban’s,” and that this 
monition may be found in Wilk’s 
*“Concilia,” vol. iii, p. 652, to 
which we refer our readers. “ Can 
this be the same William?” asks 
the writer in ‘“‘ Notes and Queries,” 
who states that William Walling- 
ford died in 1484. It seems likely, 
however, that he lived till 1492, 
when he was succeeded by Ram- 
rigge. 

Thomas Ramrigge, in the reign 
of Edward IV., was the last of the 
St. Alban’s abbots favoured by 
royalty. Although to this day we 
see in the Abbey his sepulchral 
monument, surmounted by his 
effigy, the year of his death is not 
known. 

In 1523 Thomas Wolsey, whose 
name appears among the catalogue 
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of abbots, then Archbishop of York 
and Chancellor of England, Pope’s 
Legate and a Cardinal, resigned the 
bishopric of Lincoln, which he held, 
and took the Abbey of St. Alban’s 
in commendam. It does not appear 
that Wolsey went to St. Alban’s to 
take possession in person, nor do 
we hear the name of his prior. It 
would seem that he concerned him- 
self only to secure the revenues 
of the Abbey, which he sorely 
needed, after the expenses he had 
incurred in connection with the 
splendours of Hampton Court. 

tobert Catton, whose namefigures 
among the abbots, was clected 
merely as prior by Henry VIIL., 
the Monastery being now filled with 
secret agents of the King abiding 
there nominally as guests. 

Richard Boreman, elected after 
the glories of St. Alban’s Abbey 
had quite passed away, surrendered 
to the King at the time of the dis- 
solution of monasteries, 1539-40. 

It was in Edward VI.’s time that 
the magnificent Abbey was sold for 
a small sum to the inhabitants of 
St. Alban’s, for their parish church. 
When Mary came to the throne, 
she, wishing to restore it to its 
former condition, offered a new 
grant to Richard Boreman; but 
finding all the monastic buildings 
in asad and ruinous condition, she 
abandoned her intentions; and 
since that time the venerable fabric 
has, unul lately, remained in com- 
parative obscurity, well known, how- 
ever, to all those who are acquainted 
with the scenery of Hertfordshire 
and the adjacent counties, where 
the colossal outline of this * Abbey 
of fallen fortunes ” has, for centuries 
past, formed the crowning beauty 
of the landscape. 

M. G. M. 
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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


By tae Rev. Dra. Macitwatne. 


"Twas on a calm and sun-lit Autumn-eve 
I sat beside the margin of the bay, 
And mused. Still was the hour, and all around 
Seemed as an infant's sleep. No ripple stirr’d 
The waters at my feet, while overhead 
The air hung breathless ; save when through the boughs 
That topp'd the hill-side came a gentle sigh, 
Like a leave-taking of the setting sun. 


Just then, out in the offing, landward steered 
Two ships, fann’d by the favouring breeze that filled 
Their sails outspread; and as they neared the port 
Their forms, dim seen at first, grew on my sight. 
They proved no warrior craft. No thunderous sound 
Told their arrival. No war-ensign floated 
Aloft, their warlike mission to proclaim ; 

And, graceful was the sight as, side by side, 

They walk’d the sunny waters of the haven 

And dropped their anchors in safe harbourage, 

Their voyage ended. Up the hill-side stole 

The sailors’ mellow’d voices, chorusing 

The mirth that closed their evening toil: thus borne, 
It seemed like evening hymn. Down dropped each sail, 
While mast and yard, reflected in the tide 

That slept beneath, seemed all to tell a tale 

Of deep and calm repose; the haven gain’d 

After a voyage, long and mark’d, withal, 

By many a change ; but ended thus at last, 

"Neath the calm sunset of this Autumn-tide. 


Homeward, half-lingering, though my footsteps turned 
Still westward, o’er the waters of the bay 
I backward gazed, to where his last bright gleam 
The sun at parting gave. O’erhead there hung 
Two clouds, that in the day-god’s wake slow moved, 
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Together sinking. Rainbow-like the hues 
That clothed their sides, purple and amethyst, 
Golden and crimson, fading to the tint 

Of softest sapphire-light, as each appeared 
Like billow of molten pearl stooping to kiss 
The western wave that peaceful lay beneath. 
Thus journeyed they along their path of light, 
"Till, in the veiling shade of evening wrapp’d, 
In dream-like guise they melted from my view. 


My walk resumed, I reach’d the hill-side height 
And paused again; the balmy breath of eve 
Inviting rest. One struggling streak of light 
Which, resting on the western wave proclaimed 
Night's silent hour begun, distant appeared : 

A twilight feeling wrapped my spirit round, 
And, seated once again, I yielded up 
To thoughts that crowding came unbridled sway. 


Still hour! how dear to every musing heart! 
How fraught with tenderest dreaming of the past, 
With reachings of the spirit to the unknown 
And dimly-vision’d future! Such the power 
That then enthralled my spirit, as I mused 
Till darkness drew its veil o'er earth and sky 
And slumbrous sea, unbroken by a sound, 

Save when some far-off surge impelled a wave 
And sent it throbbing to the strand beneath. 


Once more I rose, awaking from a trance, 
As though spell-bound, and with instinctive gaze 
My view bent upward to the dim-seen vault 
Above. The twinkling stars were stealing forth 
From out that hidden depth where lie their paths, 
Unmeasured by the utmost power of thought, 
Yet known and guided by the mind and hand 
Of Him who from Eternity’s abyss, 
Came forth to speed them on their wondrous way 
Rejoicing, at creation’s early dawn. 
In that vast canopy which darker grew 
Each moment, I beheld each orb appear, 
And pondering adored. Who ever viewed 
That star-fraught canopy, even for an hour, 
A moment, and then turned to earth untaught 
The lesson which the Hebrew prophet sang, 
When Heaven he called to praise creation’s King ? 
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Westward again I turned my gaze, and saw 
Two gliding stars, like gems set in the crown 
Of sable night, brilliant though purely pale, 
Together wending to the deep dark sea 
Which spread beneath. Together they drew near 
The dim horizon, and together sank, 
Leaving a faint soft silvery glimmer where 
Their path lay through the calm, still heaven above. 


Thus sped that Autumn night till well-nigh dawn 
Began to redden in the eastern sky. 
Is it, then, morn, indeed? Or do I still 
Ponder and dream? Yes, dawns indeed the morn, 
That morn I’ve long’d to see, and it has come. 
With heart and voice and prayer I welcome give 
To thee, bright Autumn morn, as with thee come 
Loved memories of the past. 


And there are friends 
Whom, on this happy morn, I haste to greet. 
For them I'd weave a garland, and again 
Bind on their honour'd brows if not the bloom 
Of orange-flower, the leaflets pure and fair 
That fall like snowflakes from the almond tree. 
This is their Golden Wedding. Praise to Him 
Who on their bridal morning made them one, 
And still their plighted faith unbroken views ! 


All blessings, then, be yours, kind friends and true, 
Over whose common lot now fifty years 
Have shed their influence, sunshine and shade, 
Sorrow and joy commingled. Ye have climb’d 
Life’s upward path together, may ye now 
Move gently, slowly to the bourne of rest! 
Do ye remember? Thrice ten years and ten 
Have passed, since ‘neath your roof-tree greeting came 
To one, a stranger then, no stranger now. 
He saw young olive-branches climbing round 
Your table. Now he sees them goodly plants, 
Parents themselves of nurselings, promise fair 
To those who tend them. He has shared your joys, 
Shared, too, what sorrows have been meted you 
Within a cup with blessing brimming o’er. 


And now the parent roof sends back the sound 
Of childhood’s merry laugh, with chasten'd glee 
Of youth and manhood. Happy may ye be 
Who see your children’s children. gather'd round 
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The altar rear’d to holy love and truth 

Within your mansion! Happy bridal day, 

Your fiftieth—the golden! Happy he— 

Your guest once more, who comes to share your smile, 
To clasp kind hands, no longer warm with youth, 

Yet warm with unchill’d friendship as of old! 


And thus I read my dreaming mood, and see 
How all of earth that peaceful is and bright, 
With hope of brighter, better things to come, 

Is but as light reflected from a sphere 
Indwelt of love and truth. 


No white-wing'd ship 
Companion’d by another, gliding fair, 
And entering the port where both would be 
With sails all set, and fill’d with favouring breeze, 
Is half as goodly sight to see as when 
Two voyagers o’er life's beguiling main, 
Draw near the haven of Eternal Rest. 


No gorgeous clouds, one in the bright array 
Of Autumn’s evening glory, westward sink 
With half the loveliness that rests on those, 
Made one in Christ's most holy ordinance, 
Who hand in hand approach the tranquil close, 
Of life’s long pilgrimage, their journey ended. 


No twin-stars, sinking to their night’s repose, 
Ere left behind a brightness comparable 
To that which gilds their blessed memory, 
Who, one in life, and one in life’s calm close 
Together lay them down to rest in peace 
Until the Resurrection morning dawns. 


Dear friends, farewell, whom in my manhood’s morn 
I knew and loved, whom yet I know and love 
With closer friendship and still closer love, 
Farewell! and when the gate of life is open’d 
For one to enter, may it open stand 
For both, that, like those emblems of my dream 
Together wending westward, ye may both 
Shine in that firmament that lies beyond 
All chance and change, all sorrow, pain, and grief, 
Bright with the radiance of eternal day. 
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THE REV. JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D., &. 


Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. 


Ir is with a regret which will be very widely shared, both at home and] 
abroad, that we are obliged to introduce our biographical notice of} 
Professor Eadie with a reference to his death, which occurred, after a) 
brief illness, on the 3rd of June last. 

John Eadie was born in the village of Alva, in Stirlingshire, on the) 


9th May, 1818. So far as worldly wealth is concerned, his parentage was | 
humble. At the time of his birth his father was in advanced age ; he! 
was his mother’s only child; and he had the advantage of careful early! 
training both under her and under his first teachers. ; 

The rudiments of education he received at the parish school of Alva;7 
and he afterwards became a pupil in the academy of the Rev. Mr.” 
Browning, of Tillicoultry, a village about two miles east from Alva. Mr.) 
Browning was a noted disciplinarian, but his stern severity was accom-~ 
panied with high teaching powers and far more than average scholarship. 
He spared not the rod, but he spoiled not the child. He has been aptly 
described as a man “of great, though irregularly-developed and ill-) 
balanced powers, of extensive but rather confused information, and of” 
inflexible strength of will;” a stern disciplinarian, who ‘“‘had all the” 
faith of Solomon in the wholesome efficacy of the rod;” and who7™ 
“ regarded the general tendency of the teaching profession at that time ” 
to abandon corporal punishment as foolishly and injuriously sentimental ; 
and was never slow to give practical effect to his views.” 

It would have been interesting to have brought Mr. Browning and 
Dr. Thomas Arnold into contact with each other. The great Kugby 
schoolmaster worked on principles very different from those adopted by 
the pedagogue of Tillicoultry. But both were successful teachers. 
Probably Dr. Eadie was the ‘most distinguished among Mr. Browning's 
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pupils. Every one knows that Dean Stanley is one of the most eminent 
of Dr. Arnold’s scholars. It is a curious fact that the Dean and 
Dr. Eadie were intimate friends in later life. 

From his earliest years John Eadie displayed a skein thirst for 
knowledge, and an unusually strong power of acquiring and retaining it. 
He had a singularly retentive memory. Scarcely anything, however 
trifling, escaped it. Another quality he had in perfection—the power of 
persistent application to study. If, as Buffon says, “ Le génie n’est autre 
chose qu’une grande aptitude & la patience,” Eadie was a decided genius ; 
but more is implied in “ genius” than appears in Buffon’s definition. 

Eadie had a special liking for classical studies, and at school his main 
attention was given to the Greek and Roman languages. But his reading 
at school was by no means confined to the daily task-work, and before 
entering the University he had a tolerably wide knowledge of English 
literature—much wider than could easily be obtained in the country parts 
of Scotland early in this century. Libraries and newspapers were not 
diffused then as they are now. Shakspeare was his favourite author, and 
he knew by heart most of Burns’s poetry. Both these writers were under 
the ban of the grandmothers, and even of the major part of the grand- 
fathers, of Scottish Dissent; for in their eyes the theatre was the devil’s 
house, and Burns was one of his satanic majesty’s ministers. Nous 
avons changé tout cela. 

He was reared in one of the straitest schools of Dissent. His father 
belonged to the Relief Church; his mother was a “ Seceder.” It would 
be tedious and unprofitable to give anything like a history of these sects, 
or to explain their distinctive tenets during the early life of Eadie. Itis 
sufficient for our present purpose to say that his father’s Church—the 
“ Relief Church ’—according to the minute by which it constituted itself, 
originated in 1761, and consisted then of three clergymen and three 
“ ruling elders.”” These gentlemen “ formed themselves into a Presbytery 
for the relief of Christians oppressed in their Christian privileges.” From 
other parts of this minute, and from extraneous history, it is evident that 
the. oppression, or supposed oppression, from which “relief”’ was sought, 
was the induction of clergymen into parishes where the parishioners 
did not want them. The founder of the sect was Thomas Gillespie, a 
man of undoubted probity and narrow-mindedness, who died in 1774, and 
whose memory has recently been revived in Scotland by the successful 
efforts of his friends to erect in Dunfermline Abbey a monument com- 
memorating the fact that he was expelled from the National Church. 
We mention this asa sample of ecclesiastical rancour. Not even the grave 
is sacred from it. Gillespie’s grave was made a battle-field between Church 
and Dissent. Presbyteries and Synods prayed and framed resolutions. 
A deputation went to London to press on the Board of Works the 
necessity of publicly recording the expulsion of Gillespie from the 
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Church, and Lord Henry Lennox intimated his consent to the placing of 
the proposed inscription on the monument. Cui bono ? 

The Secession Church, to which Eadie’s mother belonged, was an older 
body of separatists, which left the Church of Scotland in 1733. It had 
not been long in existence when elements of discord appeared among its 
members. The result was a subdivision of the sect into the “ Associate 
Synod” and the “General Associate Synod.” In the annals of the 
Church this subdivision is generally known as “The Breach.” “The 
Breach ” was healed by a re-union in 1820. Dissatisfaction with the law 
of patronage, and differences on several doctrinal questions were the 
original cause of the Secession.* 

We have said enough of Eadie’s school life to show that his tendencies 
were towards a professional career. He chose the Church, and at a very 
early age he left Tillicoultry for the University of Glasgow, in order to 
qualify himself for admission to the study of divinity in the Hall of the 
Secession Church. His classical scholarship earned for him not a few 
University distinctions ; and high expectations were formed of his future- 
He loved knowledge, however, more than honours. He never would 
“cram” for an examination. But regular faithful study brought him 
uncoveted honours, and he left the University with the reputation of a 
proficient classic, and a man well read in modern literature. 

From the College of Glasgow he passed to the Divinity Hall of the 
United Secession Church, to which his mother had belonged. Here he 
acquired the Hebrew language and a taste for Oriental literature which 
increased with the years of his life. The literature of the Bible rather 
than the theology of creeds was his favourite study. The higher and 
more searching analysis of dogma, which is characteristic of the present 
age, was not then attempted in Scotland. To know Calvin was to know 
the truth. To read Arminius was to be suspected of heterodoxy. 

Immediately after leaving the Divinity Hall, and when he had scarcely 
attained his majority, Mr. Eadie was appointed to the charge of a congre- 
gation which had just been formed in connection with the United Secession 


* “The origin of many Secession congregations is traceable to causes operating anterior 
to the Secession itself, which causes would almost certainly, sooner or later, have produced a 
secession of some kind, though the one which is the subject of our remarks had not taken 
place. The evidence of the late Dr. Cook, of St. Andrew's, before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Church Patronage, confirms this remark. Having been asked 
* Whether the Secession, which actually took place in 1733, would have taken place at that 
time, if the question of patronage had not been one of the grounds of it?’ he replied, ‘I 
think it exceedingly likely that it would not, at that particular time. But there might have 
been some other cause for it, and my opinion is that in the progress of the human mind, 
and in the progress of civilization, there would have been a secession, though not the par- 
ticular Secession which was connected in its origin with that particular subject.’”—‘ Mackel- 
vie’s Annals and Statistics of the United Presbyterian Church,” p. 7, 
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Church in Cambridge Street, Glasgow. His ordination took place on the 
24th of December, 1835. The church rapidly filled under his ministry. 
The congregation consisted at first of some sixty members, but before 
many years passed its more than thousand sittings were fully occupied. 
It is still one of the largest congregations in Glasgow. 

The pastoral care of a metropolitan congregation, in most cases, taxes 
the energies of the incumbent to such an extent as to leave him little 
time for the systematic study of subjects not directly required in his 
weekly work. But Mr. Eadie found time for study in circumstances where 
the attempt to do so would have seemed hopeless to a man of any but 
the highest powers of application. His industry was unwearied. His 
ministry began at a time when German scholarship was giving a new 
impulse to Biblical study, and his acquaintance with the German language, 
then far from a common accomplishment in Scotland, enabled him to 
master the exegetical works of the German commentators long before 
English translations of their commentaries existed. Concurrently with 
this he prosecuted his study of Oriental languages and history ; and his 
repute as a Biblical scholar was soon firmly established in Scotland. 

Mr. Eadie’s publications during this period of his life were exceedingly 
useful and popular, though by no means ambitious. One of his first 
volumes was “‘ A New and Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, 
on the basis of Cruden;” a work entailing enormous labour, and labour, 
too, of a kind which few otherwise hard-worked men would like to undergo. 
It is long since Scaliger said of lexicon-making,— 


“Omnes 
Peenarum facies hic labor unus habet ;” 


and concordance-making seems to us to be still more dreary and monoto- 
nous work than lexicon-making. ‘“ Eadie’s Concordance” is now in its 
thirty-ninth edition. It was followed by a “ Biblical Cyclopwdia,” a 
“ Biblical Dictionary,” an “ Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia,” and other similar 
works, all of which had a rapid and extensive sale, which is yet main- 
tained. 

In May, 1843, Mr. Eadie was elected Professor of Biblical Literature 
in the Divinity Hall of the Church to which he belonged—an honour 
seldom conferred on men so youthful as he then was, but one fully 
merited, and which was bestowed by a unanimous vote of the Synod of 
electors. His success as a teacher was great. Himself an enthusiastic 
student, he had a singular power of awakening enthusiasm among the 
scholars under his care. But he had many difficulties to contend with in 
the discharge of his duties of Professor. 

The system of theological education in the United Secession Church 
was radically defective. Students preparing for the ministry were, as 
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they still are in the United Presbyterian Church (though to a less extent), 
almost wholly drawn from the poorer classes of society. Few of them 
were able to acquire even the preliminary training of a University course, 
except by their own earnings; still fewer, after spending four years at 
the Universities, could afford to devote themselves wholly to theological 
and Biblical study for a second term of four or five years at the Divinity 
Hall of the Church. Most of the students under Dr. Eadie’s care were 
employed in teaching country schools for ten out of the twelve months in 
the year; and the session of the Divinity Hall was accordingly limited to 
the two autumnal months which formed the aunual vacation in these 
schools. Thus the well-earned holiday of students who had spent the 
year in teaching was converted into a season of double toil for those 
willing to work, and was too apt to be made a time of recreation rather 
than of study by those who were not willing. 


Other disadvantages attended the system which we need not here 
enumerate. Not the least was that the professors in the Divinity Hall 
continued under it to discharge the duties of the ministry in their various 
churches for the greater part of the year, and their time for special study 
of the various subjects taught was thereby greatly encroached upon. 
Mr. Eadie’s power of work enabled him to more than overcome the latter 
of these difficulties, and his faculty of interesting his class in Biblical 
study did much to avert the evils that would naturally have resulted from 
the former. His extensive knowledge of Bible lands and Bible literature 
cropped out continually in the course of his teaching, not so much in the 
shape of formal disquisition as of vivid occasional comments arising out 
of the topic discussed in the class. Sometimes a half-forgotten Oriental 
custom was described with such realistic force as to picture it indelibly 
on the hearer’s mind, or shed a flood of bright light on an otherwise 
unintelligible passage: often a vigorous old translation from English or 
Scottish or German versions of Scripture was brought forward, for the 
Professor was an ardent admirer of the pithy renderings of the early 
translators: now and then the history of some ludicrous mistranslation 
or misprint was detailed. Whatever the subject might be, it was always 
made so ixteresting as to secure the eager attention of the class. 

No professor was ever more loved and respected by his pupils than 
Eadie. He could say a severe thing, and sometimes did say it; but it 
was always deserved, and he immediately forgot it, or took the sting out 
of it by words of encouragement. He had little or none of the formal 
dignity which many professors maintain in their public aud private inter- 
course with their students; but he knew his position, and could keep it 
without any pretentious mannerism. Indeed, the simplicity and direct- 
ness of his address savoured somewhat of abruptness, and was sometimes 
mistaken by those not acquainted with him for gruffoess. 
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As his acquirements became more widely known he received many 
honours. In 1846 the University of Glasgow, his own alma mater, con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D. In 1847 the United Secession 
Church and the Relief Church united to form what is now the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and Dr. Eadie was chosen Professor of 
Hermeneutics and Christian Evidences in the re-arranged Divinity Hali 
of that Church. In January, 1850, he received the degree of D.D. from 
the University of St. Andrew’s. 

His most elaborate works are a series of Commentaries on the Greek 
Text of the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Galatians. As 
exegetical treatises they have been highly commended. The principles 
of his exegesis are set forth by himself in the preface to his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Colossians, in reply to a criticism of the Rev. Mr. 
Ellicott, now Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol :— 


“« My aim in this volume,” he says, “ has been to trace and illustrate the 
thoughts of the inspired writer; to arrive at a knowledge of the truths 
he has communicated, by an analysis of the words he has employed. I 
have used every means in my power to ascertain the mind of the Spirit ; 
and my eye being single, if I have not enjoyed fulness of light, my hope 
is that some at least of its beams have been diffused over my pages. As 
the purity of exegesis depends on the soundness of grammatical investi- 
gation, I have spared no pains in the prior process, so that I might arrive 
at a satisfactory result. One may, indeed, compile a series of grammatical 
annotations without intruding far into the province of exegesis, but it is 
impossible to write an exegetical commentary without basing it on a 
thorough grammatical inquiry. The foundation must be of sufficient 
depth and breadth to support the structure. Nay, after the expositor has 
discovered what meaning the word or clause may bear by itself, and as the 
Grammar or Lexicon may warrant, he has then to determine how far the 
connection and development of ideas may modify the possible signification, 
and finally determine the actual or genuine sense. For the only true 
sense is that which the author intended his words should bear.” 


In one respect the commentaries of Dr. Eadie are invaluable. They 
give in a condensed form the entire results of modern learning on the 
questions of which they treat. He omits nothing calculated to illustrate 
his subject. Whether his interpretation is correct or not, he gives a reli- 
able and exhaustive account of the labours of critics at home and abroad, 
and thus enables the reader to judge for himself of the passage under 
consideration. This is not the place to enter into a discussion of matters 
of grammatical or dogmatic exegesis. But Dr. Eadie does not confine his 
commentary to such questions; and throughout his books pieces of manly 
trenchant criticism are frequent. Here, for example, isan extract on the 
subject of asceticism, illustrative of the Apostle’s remarks in Colossians 
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ii. 22, 28, on “commandments and doctrines of men,” “ which things 
have indeed a show of wisdom in will worship and humility and neglecting 
of the body; not in any honour to the satisfying of the flesh.” We 
commend it to the study of Roman Catholic as well as Anglo-Catholic 
readers :— 

“The paragraph reprobates superstitious asceticism. The religious 
history of the world shows what fascination there is to many minds in 
voluntary suffering. Such asceticism threw its eclipse over the bright 
and lovely spirit of Pascal. The Oriental temperament feels powerfully 
the fatal charm. As if the Divine Being might fail to subject them to a 
sufficient amount of discipline, men assume the labour of disciplining 


themselves, but choose a mode very unlike that which God usually 
employs. 


“« The Brahmin kindles on his own bare head 
The sacred fires, self-torturing his trade. 
Which is the saintlier worthy of the two? 
Past all dispute yon anchorite, say you. 
Your sentence and mine differ. What's a name? 
I say the Brahmin has a fairer claim, 
If sufferings, Scripture nowhere recommends, 
Devised by self to answer selfish ends, 
Give saintship, then, all Europe must agree 
Ten starveling hermits suffer less than he.’ 


“ Such delusions are not confined to religious follies, for their origin 
lies deep in human nature. Men glory in being what their fellows dare 
not aspire to, and there is no little self-aggrandizement in this self- 
annihilation. When Diogenes lifted his foot on Plato’s velvet cushion 
and shouted, ‘Thus I trample on Plato’s pride,’ the Athenian sage 
justly replied, ‘ But with still greater pride.’ The apostle utters a 
similar sentiment; the carnal nature is all the while gratified, even 
though the body, wan and wasted, is reduced to the point of bare 
existence. 

“ There is more pride in cells and cloisters than in courts and palaces, 
and oftentimes as gross sensuality. The devotee deifies himself—is more 
to himself than the object of his homage. The whole of these fanatical 
processes, so far from accomplishing their ostensible object, really pro- 
duce the reverse; such will-worship is an impious invention; such 
humility is pride in its most sullen and offensive form; and these cor- 
poreal macerations, so far from subduing and sanctifying, only gratify to 
satiety the coarse and selfish passions; nay, as history has shown, tend 
to nurse licentiousness in one age, and a ferocious fanaticism in another. 

“The entire phenomenon, whatever its special aspect, is a huge self- 
deception, and a reversal of that moral order which God has esta- 
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blished. . . . . The unknown author of that very precious document, 
the letter to Diognetus, now rightly included by Hefele among the 
remains of the Apostolical Fathers, speaks in a style worthy of an 
apostle. He says of the Jews:— 

“* But, indeed, I think that you have no need to learn from me 
their ridiculous and senseless alarms about their food; their superstition 
about the Sabbath; their boasting of circumcision, and their pre- 
texts of fasting, and the observance of new moons. How is it right to 
receive some of the things which God has created for the use of man as 
fitly created, and to reject others of them as useless and superfluous ? 
How can it be else than impious to libel God, as if He had forbidden 
any good action to be done on the Sabbath-day ? How worthy of ridicule 
their exultation about the curtailment of the flesh as a witness of their 
election, as though on this account they were the peculiar objects of 
God’s complacency! Who will regard as a sign of piety, and not much 
more regard as a mark of folly, their scrupulous study of the stars, and 
their watching of the moon, in order to procure the observance of 
months and days, and to arrange the Divine dispensations and changes 
of the seasons—some into feasts and others into fasts, according to their 
inclination? I imagine that you are sufficiently informed that the 
Christians rightly abstain from the prevailing emptiness and delusion, and 
Srom the fussiness and vain-glory of the Jews.” 


These words should be “ appointed to be read in churches”? during 
Lent and other seasons when the rigidly righteous ostensibly “ mortify 
the flesh ” by indulging in rich and choice fish-dinners.* 


iiesttiinaiapaeniteichiemiaiiaiaemmaaia 

* Dr. Eadie appends a very appropriate and amusing note on a recently canonized Roman 
saint—a modern instance of this pride of sanctity covered with a robe of revolting humility. 

** Last year,” he says, ‘‘ (1854) a new saint was added to the Popish Calendar, by name 
Benedetto Giuseppe Labre, who had made his residence in the Coliseo for many years, and 
was noted by travellers for his craziness and filth. At the usual mock trial which takes 
place at a canonization, the pleading of the so-called Devil’s Advocate against him was 
rebutted by the so-called God’s Advocate in the following terms, literally translated from 
the paper :— 

***He was a model of humility, abstinence, and mortification, taking only for food 
remains of cabbage, lemon-peel, or lettuce leaves, which he picked up in the streets. He 
even ate, once, some spoiled soup which he found on a dunghill, where it had been thrown, 
All these facts are fully proved by the judicial documents laid before the tribunal.’ . . . 

‘* Having spoken at length of the wooden cup, all broken and rotten, in which he received 
his soup at the door of the houses, ‘eternal monument of his voluntary privations,’ the 
advocate proceeds: ‘What more shall I say? A glance cast upon him was suflicient to 
discover in him a perfect model of poverty. His hair and beard were neglected, his face 
pale, his garments ragged, his body livid; a rosary hung from his neck ; he wore no 
stockings ; his shirt was dirty and disgusting ; and to give of him a full idea, let us add, 
that he was so completely covered with vermin (piddochi), that in the churches many per- 
sons kept away from him for fear of catching them !'" 

. In this case, apparently, cleanliness did not care to be ‘‘ next to godliness.” 
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Dr. Eadie’s latest work is bis “ History of the English Bible.”* In it 
he gives a minute account of the different English versions from the 
earliest translation to the Authorized Version, points out the errors of 
many renderings, criticizes, and often collates them; he shows how and 
when many of these were corrected, notices many that remain in our 
present Bibles, describes the persecution of the early translators, and 
recounts the struggles which resulted in the free circulation of the 
Bible in the vernacular. The work extends to about a thousand pages 
in octavo, and is as full of varied lore as a volume of “ Notes and 
Queries.” It would be beside our purpose to enter on a critical esti- 
mate of it; but we shall cull almost at random a few out of the many 
interesting pieces of information and anecdotes with which it abounds. 

The history of the English Bible is exceedingly interesting as a history 
of the English language, and Dr. Eadie pays special attention to this 
aspect of it. The earliest attempt to convey Biblical information in 
Anglo-Saxon was the metrical history of Ceadmon, composed near the 
end of the seventh century. From that time till the days of Wycliffe 
many fragments of Scripture were translated, and there is remarkable 
correctness and force in many of the renderings of theological terms by 
translators who used the English language in its native purity, before 
the Latin element had been introduced. From Wycliffe’s time to the 
completion of the Authorized Version the progress of the English lan- 
guage is not less identified with progressive improvements in the versions 
of Scripture. 

Without reprinting several of the collations made by Dr. Eadie, we 
cannot well illustrate this subject; but we mention it as one which is 
deserving of more general study among men of educated tastes. Some 
curious old renderings may be noticed :— 

Psalm xci. 5: “ Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by night,” is 
rendered by Coverdale, “ Thou shalt not nede to be afrayde of eny 
bugges by night.” Jeremiah viii. 22: “ Ze there no balm in Gilead?” 
is translated, ‘‘ There is no triacle in Galaad.” In the Authorized Ver- 
sion the return of Noah’s dove to the ark is thus described: “ And the 
dove came in to him in the evening; and, lo, in her mouth was an 
olive leaf pluckt off.” Coverdale says, ‘‘ She bare it (the olive leaf) in 
her nebb.” The word zed is still in common use in Scotland; but it is 
of Saxon origin (nebbe, Sax.), and is to be found in several old English 
authors. Thus Shakspeare says,— 

“ How she holds up the neb! the bill to him 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife.” 


* “The English Bible: An External and Critical History of the Various English 
Translations of Scripture, with Remarks on the need of Revising the English New Testament.” 
By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, United Pres- 
byterian Church. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Macmillan and Co., 1876. 
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The blunders of typography, even in more modern editions of the Bible, 
are numerous and often sufficiently ludicrous. Thus the phrase, “ there 
is but one God,” is printed ‘‘ three is but one God,” in three several 
editions printed by Eyre and Strahan. A certain widow Anderson, who 
long possessed the patent under which Bibles were printed in Scotland, 
comes in for more hard words than are usual in Dr. Eadie’s writings. 
“ Her Bibles,” he says, “ swarmed with deplorable blunders, and the 
gross carelessness of the printing was fostered by the want of all compe- 
tition. Many of the errors are monstrous.” An Edinburgh edition of 
1791 has inserted the word “ not” in a well-known passage, and reads,— 
“ Make me not to go the way of thy commandments!” 

The number of Bible phrases which have become current colloquial 
expressions is greater than is commonly supposed. Dr. Eadie quotes the 
following as often uttered without any conscious recollection of their 
origin: “ escaped with the skin of his teeth;” “at their wits’ end;” 
“the root of the matter;” “‘the pen of a ready writer;” “ burden and 
heat of the day ;” “ merchant princes ;” “ nothing new under the sun ;” 
“the one thing needful,’’ and others, to which he might have easily 
added. The same may be said of Shakspeare, many of whose pithiest 
phrases are now colloquialisms, used by all, but identified by few as 
expressions coined by our great dramatist. And many of Shakspeare’s 
finest and most expressive thoughts are clothed in forms derived from 
Holy Writ. 

Here are two bits of history not generally known :— 


Halle, the old English chronicler, p. 806 (ed. 1808), records under date 
25th year of King Henry VIII.: ‘ This yere also, one Pavier, town 
clerk of London, hanged himself, which surely was a man that in no wise 
could abide to heere that the Gospel should be in Englishe, and I my- 
self, heard him once saie to me and otherjthat were by, swearing a great 
oath, that if he thought the Kyng’s highness would set forth the Scrip- 
ture in Englishe, and let it be red of the people by his authoritie, 
rather than he would so long live he would cut his owne throte, but he 
brake promise, for as you heard he hanged himself.” 


“ Strange stories have been told of some thick and strongly bound 
Bibles, and their instrumentality in saving life—as when a musket-ball} 
struck against one hidden in the folds of a soldier’s uniform, but was 
unable to pierce it through. The Pocket Bibles of Cromwell's soldiers 
were not meant to serve such a purpose, though they were usually but- 
toned between the coat and the vest over the heart. They consisted 
only of some extracts, divided into eighteen chapters, “ which doe show 
the qualifications of the inner man that lis a fit souldier to fight the Lord's 
battels both before the fight and after the fight.” 

The sense of the Scriptures has often been perverted in translation in 
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order to bolster up the theological views of the translator, but “a certain 
villainous fellow, commonly called Captain Thornton,” devised and carried 
out a falsification of the text worthy of the ’cutest of Yankee traders. 
Dr. Eadie tells the story thus :— 


“ Fuller had made the erroneous assertion that in Wycliffe’s version 
knave’ was used for ‘servant.’ Thornton, by a clever manipulation, 
erased ‘servaunte,’ in Romans i. 1, and pasted over the space the word 
‘kneawe,’ in letters cut out from various parts of the volume. The pre- 
liminary leaves were taken away, the date on the title-page, MDXXXVIL., 
was mutilated by paring off XVII., and the Bible, with a new date, 
MDXX., was sold to the Duke of Lauderdale, who prized it very highly 
as a literary curiosity, for it read in Rom. i. 1, ‘ Paul, a kneawe of Jesus 
Christ.’ A Bible, affirmed to be the identical book, was included in the 
sale catalogue of the library of Mr. Offor (London, 1865) ; and the un- 
suspected forgery supplied a note to one of the Waverley fictions in 
explanation of the term ‘miller’sknave.’ Knave does not occur in Wycliffe 
in the sense of servant; but the phrase knave-child, that is, male-child, is 
used in the second version, Exodus i. 16, and Rev. xvii. 5..... Tt also 
occurs in Chaucer’s ‘ Clerk’s Tale,’ as opposed to a ‘ maiden-child.’” 
For one more extract illustrative of Bibliolatry in Scotland, we must 
find room :— 


“ Tf the full truth must be told of the reception in Scotland of the version 
executed under King James, then it is to be added that there was a very 
small party that rejected and maligned it. This party was a little band of 
frenzied men and women, extremer than the extremest of the Covenanters, 
so rabid and reasonless that even Donald Cargill, the intrepid leader and 
martyr, who tried to deal with them, was obliged in despair to give them 
up. They were called the ‘sweet singers of Borrowstouness,’ the leader 
being ‘Muckle John Gib,’ a ship captain, belonging to that small sea- 
port on the Frith of Forth. They carried about in their handkerchiefs 
the blood of two recent martyrs; they scattered anathemas very pro- 
fusely ; and the Psalms which they delighted to sing were the lxxiv., lxxx., 
Ixxxiii., and exxxvii. They numbered twenty-six; and in 1681 they left 
their ordinary occupations, betook themselves to the moors and wilds to 
be free of all ‘snares and sins,’ and some of them attempted to return to 
primeval habits; but the naked truth could neither be enjoyed under the 
Scottish climate nor tolerated by the civil magistrate. This last freak 
did not last more than two or three days. 

“When any husband, in urging his wife not to go out with the party, 
caught hold of her dress, she at once washed the place, as if to remove 
an impurity. These poor misguided creatures were at length apprehended 
by a troop of dragoons at the Woolhill Craigs, and taken to Edinburgh— 
the men being lodged in the Tolbooth and the women in the House of 
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Correction. .... When in confinement four of the men sent out a 
protest, which, among other things, says, ‘It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us to take out of our Bibles the Psalms in metre,’ quoting 
in support of the act Rev. xxii. 18: ‘ We, being pressed to the work by 
the Hoiy Ghost, do renounce the impression and translation of both the 
Old and New Testament,’ their objection being to the Dedication, to the 
division of chapters and of verses as of human invention, and to ‘ the 
drawing scores betwixt the books of the Bible.’ They also denounced 
the General Assembly, the Confession, the Covenants, and all the allied 
documents, even those that contained the excommunication of their oppo- 
nents. Especially did they protest against the ‘limiting of the Lord’s 
mind by glasses,’ that is, by the pulpit sand-glasses, which regulated the 
duration of the sermon. ... .« The Council at Edinburgh, regarding them 
as crazed and harmless, set them at liberty after a brief confinement; the 
epidemic soon subsided, and most of them returned to their right mind.” 

Our sketch of Dr. Eadie would be incomplete if it did not contain a 
specimen of his more serious style. Beneath all his humour, and not in 
any way hidden beneath it, there lay a broad basis of true religious 
feeling. He closes his account of the English Bible with the following 
characteristic paragraphs, a little laboured, perhaps, but forcible, and 
often picturesque in phraseology, and full of the glow of living earnest- 
ness :— 


“Such has been the varied, wonderful, and suggestive history of the 
English Bible. The Divine Record, even in its earliest form, was intended 
for universal diffusion—to guard men against Atheism, Polytheism, and 
Pantheism; to keep them from forgetting God by the deification of 
second causes, by the formation of local and limited divinities, or by 
merging the finite in the infinite; and at the same time to exhibit His 
character as a Being near them, and not far away above the stars, that 
they might be induced to trust, worship, and serve Him. Such teaching, 
as human history has shown, was needed everywhere, and everywhere was 
it to be carried. Its first language, indeed, in the older form of Phoenician, 
was employed by the earliest merchants, seafaring adventurers, and colo- 
nists ; but in its Biblical uses and aspects it became very much confined 
to Canaan, and was unknown to the successive great empires around it, 
though Nineveh and Babylon spoke a varying dialect of it. So that, 
while Judaism was organized as a standing protest in behalf of the Divine 
personality, spirituality, and fatherhood, it did not formally proclaim 
those truths to the world on all sides of it. It never so awoke as to 
realize its position of being ‘in the midst of many people as a dew from 
the Lord.’ It did not care to spread itself; it might welcome proselytes, 
but it never went in search of them. No ships left Joppa bearing 
prophets and precious parchments. 
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“The Alexandrian version at Jength unlocked the Hebrew treasures to 
the Western world—Tarshish and the isles of the Gentiles. ‘In the 
fulness of the time’ appeared the Son of God, who ‘spake as never man 
spake,’ in words fitted to all ears and hearts, and died as never man 
died—died in Palestine, but died for all the world; founding, in his self- 
offering on Calvary, a universal dispensation, without distinction of age, 
race, or country. His first followers had learned to speak another tongue 
than that of their fathers, though they used it also.* This second 
tongue had been carried by the Grecian arms around the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and over the East, and therefore the Gospels and Epistles 
were written in it, for it was everywhere current. It was not, indeed, 
Greek in its glory, but such was its versatility, copiousness, and force, 
that it nobly bore upon it a message which it had never carried in the 
Porch or the Academy. The power of the case-endings had ceased to be 
felt as formerly, and prepositions were employed to mark relations ; simple 
verbs often gave place to compound forms; thoughts, words, and syntactic 
structure had a Hebrew tinge, and now and then terms were coined to 
convey the new ideas essentially connected with the New Covenant. 
But it was the Greek of the time, and a popular faith was preached in a 
popular tongue, easily understood by all classes. 

“ At length the Latin tongue shared in the supremacy of the people 
that spoke it, and into it the inspired collection of Lives and Letters was 
translated for the European and North African Churches. The Latin 
Bible held a lofty place for centuries, and the Latin Church was very 
unwilling that its book, though only a translation, should be turned into 
any living dialect, and laboured to keep all knowledge locked up in the 
brains and libraries of its own ministers. There had been a Syriac and 
a Gothic version at a by-past time, but the battle for vernacular Scripture 
was fought out on this island, and, through fire and blood, truth and 
freedom at length conquered. A few faint efforts had been made at a 
remote epoch, and with such efforts the names of Bede and Alfred are 
immortally associated. Their successors did what they could in fragments 
and paraphrases. Wycliffe at length gave his nation a whole Bible, and 
many accorded to the gift a grateful reception. The branches of the fig- 
tree had become tender, and ‘ were putting forth leaves,’ for summer was 
coming, with its life and warmth. 

“In the meantime books and men alike were sacrificed to the ecclesi- 
astical Moloch. Two centuries afterwards Tyndale translated the New 


* «* When the Apostle addressed the mob at Jerusalem, they expected a Greek oration, and 
they naturally ‘kept the more silence’ when ‘they heard him speak in the Hebrew tongue 
to them,’ just as a crowd in Inverness some years ago would have acted, if they had expected 
an English speech, and they too would have ‘kept the more silence’ if the orator bespoke 
their attention in a Gaelic preamble. (Acts xxii. 2.)” 
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Testament from the original Greek His version was reprinted by Cover- 
dale, had a place in the Great Bible, was revised in the Genevan and the 
Bishops’, and then took its present place as a portion of the Authorized 
Version. The Old Testament, chiefly produced by Coverdale, has come 
to us by a similar course of successive revisions. The ancestral history 
of our Bible shows that spiritual despotism, in its selfish, short-sighted 
policy, defeats its cherished ends, and that liberty and progress, connected 
with the open book of God, must at length triumph. 

“The English Bible is consecrated by the blood of martyrs. Wycliffe 
was not murdered, but in revenge for his exemption his bones were 
exhumed and burned; Tyndale was strangled and consumed to ashes; 
Coverdale escaped almost by miracle; Rogers and Cranmer ‘loved not 
their lives unto the death ;’ the Genevan scholars were exiles, while many 
of their brethren at home were perishing at Smithfield ; the Elizabethan 
bishops bad been in imminent peril during a season when the ‘ hour’ was 
ruled by ‘the power of darkness.’ The divine presence was frequently 
and palpably apparent in moulding circumstances, in paralyzing the arm 
of opposition, and in cheering and supporting those who were walking in 
the furnace. We have enjoyed this Bible for two centuries and a half; 
and its general fidelity, and the nervous and beautiful diction in which it 
clothes the divine counsels, have always commended it ; while the blessed 
results of its spiritual power make themselves visible in myriads of ways, 
through all the shires and cities of the land. 

“ Having survived all perils, and having had many romantic ‘ crooks in 
its lot,’ it is still abroad in its might—not as of old, in heavy folios, but 
in handy volumes—closet and pocket companions. It costs only a trifle, 
so that it is within the reach of every one. It has found a home under 
the Southern Cross—in Australia and New Zealand, and in tke United 
States it has multiplied itself with inconceivable rapidity. The sun 
never sets upon it. It has spread, and will spread with the English name 
and influence, round the globe. All people speaking our tongue are 
united by their common Bibles, common temples, and the blessing of a 
‘common salvation.’ Our forefathers gave it weleome, and their descen- 
dants can never bid it farewell, for the oracle is always fulfilling itself. 
‘Tell ye your children of it, and let your children tell their children, and 
their children another generation.’ Englishmen shall never weary of 
reading the blessed life told in these gospels, in that charming style 
which, rising above all provincial peculiarities, forms one fraternal speech 
to all that ‘in every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
both theirs and ours.’ Centuries have passed over it, but its youth 
abides. Many volumes far younger than it have perished in the wreck 
of years. The majority of books published among us are connected with 
it—either against it, or for it, or upon it. Though revised it will ever 
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preserve its identity; as the statue is the same though its features be 
brightened when the dust is blown off it. It can be superseded only 
when the higher relations and developments of its truths are revealed to 
us in another sphere, where we ‘ shall know even as we are known,’ ” 

We can scarcely do more than enumerate Dr. Eadie’s other works. 
The most successful of them have been a “ Life of Dr. Kitto,” and an 
edition of the Bible with an introduction, prefaces to the various 
books, and a condensation of the Commentaries of Scott and Henry, 
Of the latter of these no less than 200,000 copies have been sold. His 
contributions to reviews and magazines were numerous. The list given 
below is as complete as we can make it, and is a remarkable testimony to 
the laborious and useful life which he led, and to the “ good and faithful 
service” he has done to the Church and the world.* 


* ‘Concordance on the Basis of Cruden.” 

«Theological Study, and the Spirit in which it ought te be Pursued :”” Opening Lecture 
of United Secession Hall, 1845. 

‘Inspiration in Conflict with Recent Forms of Philosophy and Scepticism :” Opening 
Lecture of United Presbyterian Hall,'1849. 

** Lectures on the Bible to the Young.” 

** Biblical Cyclopedia.” 

** Life of W. Wilson, one of the United Presbyterian Fathers.” 

* Barly Oriental History.” In the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 

**Sketch of Dr. Kitto,” in Dr. Ryland’s Memoir. 

** Life of Dr. Kitto.” 

‘The Divine Love,” a volume of sermons. 

**Paul the Preacher.” 

** Analytical Concerdance.” 

** Memorial Sketch of Dr. Fletcher,” prefixed to ‘‘ Family Devotion.” 

** Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia.” 

** Life and Sketch of Rev. W. Nisbet, of Paisley,” prefixed to his ‘‘ Remains.” 

** Biographical and Critical Sketch of Dr. J. Pye Smith,” prefixed to last edition of his 
** Scripture Testimony.” 

**Sketch of Dr. John Newlands,” in Sermons and Life by Rev. J. Lamb. 

** Essay on Distinctive Characteristics of the Four Gospels,’’ a preface to M‘Phun’s edition 
of ‘* Fleetwood’s Life of Christ.” 

**Memoir of Dr. J. Mason, New York, and a Critique on his Genius and Eloquence,” 
prefixed to a reprint of some of his Sermons, Retrospect, and Memorial. 

**Chapters on the Secession History” in ‘* Taylor's Pictorial History of Scotland.” 

“ Essay on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland,” prefixed to a new edition of “‘ Tytler's 
History.” 

Editor of ‘* Alexander's Commentary on Isaiah,” with introductory preface, and sketch of 
Dr. Alexander's Life. 

Introduction to the ‘‘ Family Bible” of M‘Phun, together with prefaces to the several 
books of the Bible, and condensation of Commentary of Scott and Henry. 

Paper on *‘ Chrysostom’s Life and Times” in early number of Kitto's ‘‘ Journal of Sacred 
Literature.” 

Several articles on Biblical Literature- and allied topics in first series of North British 
Review. 

Articles in M‘Kenzie's ‘* Biographical Dictionary.” 
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age, in Ireland in the seventh cen- 
tury, history was the great-intellec- 
tual entertainment of the day. 
There was little private life. The 
king dined with his chiefs and 
fighting men. The recitation of 
historic tales, interspersed with 
suitable songs, formed the regular 
amusement of the evening. ‘Thus 
all the past was either revivified or 
kept alive. Tara, Emain Macha, 
Cruachan, all the kingly dwelling- 
places in the island, were peopled 
in the imagination of the times 
with the kings of past days, who, 
though perished, lived on in the 
mind of the tale-maker and of his 
audience. The whole past of the 
country, both the historic and the 
mythical, was dense with forms. 
Among these that of Cormac Mac 
Art rises pre-eminent in size and 
clearness. Among a people who 
regarded their history with a fancy 
so vivid, an idea once conceived 
concerning that monarch would not 
easily pass away or be altered. Now, 
as during a long reign he was the 
first personage in the island, this 
conventional idea would be formed 
during his lifetime or shortly after 
his death; and once formed, would 
probably, in spite of untruthful and 
changing personal anecdotes, re- 
main unaltered fur centuries, like 
that of Dean Swift in modern Ire- 
land. We may be certain that even 
if the art of writing were never 
practised by the Hebrews or by the 
Greeks, the characters of Solomon 
and Achilles would have endured 
in the imagination of both peoples 
until the day of national extinction. 

Accordingly, where it is certain 
that a particular person existed, 
that he occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in society, and was the theme 
of frequent comment and remark, 
and where a clear determinate per- 
sonality is embodied in anecdotes of 
very ancient origin, and all this in 
a country and amongst a people 
whose history assumed in their eyes 
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an epic and pictorial character, it is 
probable that those anecdotes give 
a reasonably fair view of his cha- 
racter and of the general com- 
plexion of his life. 

All these conditions, however, 
must be fulfilled, and if we find in 
a nation’s literature, produced be- 
fore the maturity of the critical 
spirit, a personality represented as 
having existed at a period beyond 
the reach of history, or outside the 
scope of history, we are justified in 
rejecting the whole as fiction, how- 
ever valuable it may be towards 
determining the character of the 
age in which that fiction may have 
been elaborated. If we follow the 
dictum of Tighemach, that Irish 
Niebuhr of the middle ages, and 
agree that omnia monumenta Scoto- 
rum ante Cimbay incerta sunt, we 
must reject as pure fiction all those 
characters of Irish historic litera- 
ture whose locus in time is prior to 
that reign, no matter how vivid, 
determinate, and natural those cha- 
racters may appear. If located in 
the ages to which the annals do not 
extend, they can only be classed 
with Hamlet and Launcelot. They 
cannot be historical. The reason- 
ing which we have applied to the 
stories about Swift will apply here 
in full force. No matter how vividly 
the early historian may bring Mile- 
sius or Ir before our minds, we are 
yet bound to relegate them to the 
world of fancy—pure creations of 
the artistic spirit of a later time. 

But events and persons may lie 
beyond the scope of history as well 
as outside its reach. Events may 
have happened and persons existed 
long within the historical epoch, and 
yet not belong to that class with 
which the annalists of the day con- 
cerned themselves. In the reign of 
Cormac Mac Artall the events which 
concerned the King of ‘Tara were 
recorded, and the names, &c., of the 
contemporary kings ; but we may be 
sure that the history of the small 
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chieftains of that day has not come 
down to us, nor of the farmers and 
craftsmen, nor of the stray Chris- 
tian exiles or missionaries who were 
beginning to gather in from Britain 
and Gaul. 

Tn the year a.p. 60, Tacitus wrote 
that the ports of Hibernia were 
more frequented by the merchants 
of the Continent than those of 
Britain. From the annals we see 
that the general condition of the 
country must have enormously pro- 
gressed from the first to the fifth 
century. During that period the 
central authority grew steadily, so 
much so, that in the fifth century 
the king paramount was able to 
join in the descent of the Picts upon 
the British Roman colony. With 
the growth of the central authority 
at Tara, civil wars grew less fre- 
quent, the general prosperity of the 
inhabitants greater, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the communica- 
tion with the Continent—remarked 
by Tacitus in the first century as 
then considerable — must have 
been largely increased in the third. 
Moreover, the proximity of a Roman 
colony so flourishing as that of 
Britain must have largely helped 
to introduce into Erin the culture 
and ideas current in the Roman 
world. 

Now, if in the third century we 
find Britain and Gaul almost com- 
pletely Christianized, surely it is 
natural to suppose that, with ships 
perpetually passing and repassing 
to Hibernia, missionary zeal must 
have planted itself on her shores 
long ere the third century was com- 
pleted. But whenever the rising 
tide of Christianity began to sap 
the foundations of Paganism in 
ancient Erin, the crash did not take 
place till the fifth. In the year 
A.D. 431, the King of Erin, Leairé, 
together with his principal sub-kings, 
were baptized, and Christianity 
established by law. The Christian 
revolution culminated in that year— 


culminated at a time in which) 
Christianity had been completely§ 
blotted out in Britain, and sub-7 
merged and overwhelmed for @ 
season in Gaul. 

We do not generally find a whole : 
people giving up one form of reli-7 
gion and adopting another with accla- © 
mation and arush. The conquered” 
Gauls, another Celtic race, although * 
the Roman Senate treated their 
religion with the utmost respect, 
and affected to regard Gaulish Druid, 
ism as but another form of the | 
Imperial faith, resisted the inno- 


vating tendency for many years, 
although they were conquered and ~ 
tome, and the choice was 
two forms of Pa-7 


ruled by 
but between 
ganism. 

The whole spirit of Christianity © 
was, on the other hand, adverse and § 
inimical to Paganism. The worship © 
of a Creator, the deification of a7 
meek and crucified man, the denun- 7 
ciation of war, and of all the strong | 
instincts of a barbarous and un- } 
tamed people, would render Chris- 
tianity of very slow acceptance 
amongst a race such as we know 7 
the Scoti to have been. To pass 
from the one frame of mind and = 
habit of life into the other implies 
an enormous revolution, especially 
when we remember that a nume- 
rous and powerful class, named the 
Druids, were interested in the sup- 
port of the ancient system. If the 
Christian revolution culminated in 
the middle of the fifth century, it 
is highly probable that it com- 
menced two or three centuries 
before. 

As to the mode of its commence- 
ment it is likely that it began 
here as everywhere else, among the 
common people. The nobles, the 
Druids, the annalists, like the 
upper orders universally, were con- 
servative. Their dignity, their plea- 
sure, were more intimately bound 
up with existing rites and ideas, 
and, certainly, it is not in the court 
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be my sowh you may dirty the 
boy.” 

T add for the information of those 
who do not know the custom of an 
Irish fair, that when an animal is 
finally sold, the buyer always rubs 
a piece of mud on his quarters. 
This is called “ dirtying the baste,” 
hence the apropos of the drover. 

The ladies are not exempt from 
a strong desire to make a good 
bargain, and can look after their 
own interests with great zeal. An 
instance of this happened in the 
writer's own family. A female 
servant,.who had been a fixture for 
many years, suddenly announced 
her approaching marriage. 

She was elderly and very plain, 
but was known to have laid by a 
good bit of money. Consequently 
it was supposed that the beaur 
yeux de sa cassette had attracted the 
suitor; but she was strenuous in 
declaring that his means were to 
the full as good as her own. The 
wedding was given at her master’s 


house, and on the day appointed 
the bridegroom apd his friends 


arrived ; every one was ready to 
start for church, when suddenly a 
hitch occurred. The bride laad 
down her marriage portion on the 
kitchen table, and called on her 
future husband to produce his. 
It was not forthcoming, and, on 
this, Biddy stoutly refused to fulfil 
her engagement. No entreaties 
would induce her to move one step 
till she saw the money down; pro- 
mises wouldn’t do, ocular demon- 
stration she would have. The 
mortification of the farmer was so 
great that every one joined in try- 
ing to mellify the indignant Aancée. 
No other answer could be got from 
her but, “ Ah, good sir; shure, he 
hasn’t the property.” 

It was all in vain; the discom- 
tited swain had to return unmated ; 
aud the obdurate Biddy died in 
single blessedness, 

It would be a mistake, however, 
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to suppose that these marriages, 
which ape closely the mariage de 
convenance of our French neigh- 
bours, are unhappy unions ; far 
from it. Although “ Pat” is not 
particular in the matter of looks or 
age, and will pass over a pretty 
girl in the heyday of her good 
looks to take “an old piece” as 
they phrase it, with a comfortable 
bit of land for the potatoes; still, 
once he is tied up to the matri- 
monial rack, he makes the best of 
husbands, no wandering from his 
allegiance. Asa general rule, “ the 
wife” reigns supreme in an Irish 
cabin; even when the “ drop” is in, 
he seldom, if ever, beats her, and 
cheerfully surrenders into her keep- 
ing every farthing of his earnings. 

Inarather retired part of thesouth 
of Ireland, near the once famous 
“ Skibereen,” a curious and not 
uninteresting custom prevails called 
“Shrafting.” It takes its name 
from Shrove, otherwise Shraft, 
Tuesday, on which day a regular 
matrimonial “ Tattersall” is held, 
where all the “likely boys” and 
“ girls” ia the parish are on view, 
and all the “ matches” in the year 
are made; For days before there 
is quite a stir in the neighbour- 
hood,and a twitter runs through the 
entire female population, There isa 
universal stitching and buying of 
ribbons. Every girl you meet on 
the road holds out her hand for a 
“ sixpence,” and you can’t speak to 
a domestic servant without her 
hanging out signals of distress ; 
indeed,. there is this objectionable 
side to the proceeding that it dis- 
organizes one’s establishment, for 
just as you have caught and trained 
a neat-handed Phyllis for yourself, 
she is sure to be pounced on and 
carried off by some of the coast- 
guards, who always attend the 
shrafting from the fishing village 
near at band. 

“The sbrafting” is in itself a 
pretty sight, and would furnish a 
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subject for the pencil of any wan- 
dering artist, if such came that 
way. The row of girls stand on 
the village green under the spread- 
ing branches of a fine old copper 
beech tree. There is every expres- 
sion on their faces—anxiety, curio- 
sity, timidity, dull stupidity, 
sharp, shrewish interest, and here 
and there you come on such a 
pretty country beauty, with that 
indescribable half-arch, half-shy look 
in the eyes which Maclise has 
caught in perfection. 

At a little distance are clustered 
a lot of shame-faced looking men— 
“the boys,” as they are called—all 
in their Sunday suits, and evidently 
ill at ease, eyeing with some distryst 
the superior aplemb of the coast- 
guard, who are, like the redcoats, 
favourites amongst the fadies ; but 
that in reality matters little, as the 
real conduct of the affair is ia the 
hands of “the powers that be,” 
the fathers and mothers, who haggle 
and quarrel over their respective 
children, sometimes breaking up the 
negotiation abruptly, and carrying 
off either son or daughter, as the 
case may be, as they would an 
unsaleable beast from a fair. Of 
course little bits of romance crop 
up here as elsewhere — cases of 
money versus love, and young hearts 
sold to the highest bidder, just as 
they are ina Belgravian drawing- 
room. 

One advantage in this mode of 
arranging marriages is that no time 
is allowed to timoreus lovers for 
repenting of their rashness. Exe- 
cution follows promptly upon sen- 
tence, otherwise agreement between 
the parties, and delays are con- 
sidered dangerous, as the six weeks 
of Lent are at hand, during which 
a fast is imposed upon matrimony as 
upon other good things. 

I remember on one occasion, after 
a shrafting, meeting a discousolate 
fair one on the roads, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. She hap- 
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pened to be on ordinary occasions 
a particularly bright-eyed specimen 
of Irish beauty, so the change was 
the more remarkable. I couldn’t 
pass her by in her sorrow, and 
accordingly accosted her with,— 

“ Why, Peggy, what’s the matter? 
Is it possible that the boys have 
passed you over? Never mind, 
better luck next time.” 

“Och, shure thin, your honour, 
it’s not that at all. Shure I have 
me boy all settled. It’s Micky 
Byrne, your honour, as likely a boy 
as ye iver set eyeson. Och! ooo!” 
and the sobs burst out with renewed 
vigour. 

“Then what’s wrong, Peggy?” 
{ asked, sympathizingly. 

“Ah, thin shure, neither of us 
have the half-crown to give his 
rivirence, and we can’t be married 
till after the harvest, and, och! 
what shall I do, what shall I do?” 

1 know it was in the highest 
degree reprehensible on my part, 
but I could not keep my fingers 
from my pocket, and Peggy went 
away happy. Curiously enough, I 
have never repented of my outrage 
on political economy. Mr. and Mra. 
Mick Byrne are a very thriving 
couple, and Mrs. Byrne never 
omits her annual offering to the 
State. 

In many parts of Ireland most of 
the matches were made, and stiil 
are, at wakes. This unnatural 
mixing of the living and the dead is 
to us very revolting, but in a late 
article in Macmillan’s Magazine the 
writer has made a great effort 
to defend the practice. He says it 
is a common plan to “ vary the 
periodical wail by a little mirth, 
jollity, and courting,” and that 
nothing can be more unjust than to 
brand the [rish nation with want 
of feeling for doing what is only in 
accordance with the natural law of 
human nature, which rejects a con- 
tinuance of sorrow. Iu a state of 
greater simplicity and absence of 
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conventional usage, Mr. Mahaffy 
contends we would all act alike ; 
and in proof of this he draws an 
analogy between the lower order 
of ancient Greeks, who had much 
the same customs in regard to their 
dead as the Irish. He acknow- 
ledges, however, that he cannot 
excuse “the extreme case of a man 
(whom he knows personally) who 
proposed for his second wife at the 
wake of his first.” 

There are other things besides 
this extreme case which grow out 
of the custom, i.¢., the excess of 
drink and the amount of supersti- 
tion, which in some parts are equal 
to Pagan rites—such as putting 
money into the hand of the corpse, 
and a lighted pipe in his mouth, 
making him walk about, &c. The 
application of the dead man’s hand 
to a sore or wound is considered 
efficacious ; and, singularly enough, 
there are instances of cures being 
effected in this manner, owing to 
the force of imagination. 

There is no doubt that the 
custom of waking or watching 
originated with the Irish in an 
affectionate feeling towards their 
dead relatives, whom their natural 
kindness prompted them not to 
desert, as it were, nor to leave 
to the attacks of evil spirits who 
hover in their fancy round the body 
to do it an injury. Hence the lights 
and holy water. 

This same idea, in almost the 
identical form, prevailed in Cleve- 
land, in Yorkshire, where, indeed, 
it is only just extinct. “The Lyke 
Wake,” or “ Late Wake,” was 
maintained sometimes for a few 
days after the body was laid in the 
grave, and there were more super- 
stitious practices than in Ireland. 

In addition to the lights and the 
holy water a plate of salt was put 
on the breast; these were held to 
be efficacious for the watcher as 
well as the dead. Above all, the 
door was always either wide open or 
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carefully closed, lest some fearful 
apparition should enter. The reader 
of “Guy Mannering” will remember 
Meg Merrilies opening the door 
wide when she was busy in her 
ghastly ministrations about the 
smuggler’s corpse. She also 


chanted some dismal verse, some- 
thing similar to the “ Lyke Wake” 
dirge which is sung in Yorkshire, 
7 properly belongs to Cleve- 
and :— 


“ This ae night, this ae night, 
Every night and alle, 

Tire and fleet, and candlelight, 
And Christe receive thy saule.” 


In parts of the north of Ireland 
there was at one time, some forty 
or fifty years ago, a rather romantic 
custom, that when a very young un- 
married woman died her coffiu should 
be carried by young girls only to the 
graveyard. As this was situated 
perhaps fifteen or twenty miles 
from where she lived, it followed 
that the bearers should be changed 
every second mile, and on these 
occasions there was generally an 
escort of running volunteers, who 
in this way often did their thirty 
miles in the day. This custom was 
called “‘ shifting the coffin,” and a 
good many marriages were the 
result of these excursions ; but the 
idea was nevertheless pretty and 
pastoral, The Irish peasantry have 
an inborn taste for funerals, and in 
the amount of honour done to the 
departed they lose sight of the actual 
loss they have suffered. 

“ Och, shure, thin, it was a fine 
berryin’; there was a sight of people 
and a power of cars,” 18 a8 great a 
eulogium as cau be accorded any 
man, and will quite console the 
survivors. And the reverse, “ Och, 
thin, he didn’t lave enough as would 
berry him dacent;” in fact, they 
think far more of how they are to 
be buried than of keeping life 
itself. The poorest and the most 
improvident oe by something for 
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his or her own wake, and I have 
myself known cases of paupers in 
the hospital wards who were accu- 
mulating under their pillows a little 
store to save the disgrace of a 
parish coffin, that being the great- 
est and last misfortune that could 
befall them. Douglas Jerrold was 
much struck by this phase of the 
Irish character, and it is he, I 
think, who tells an affecting story 
of a young girl whom he found in 
a cabin busy at her needle. “I 
see you take in plain sewing; this 
is some bridal grandeur,” he said, 
taking up what looked an elaborate 
nightdress. 

“°Tis no wedding grandeur,” re- 
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plied the girl proudly. ‘ Shure 
"tis my own shroud; let life bring 
what it may, plaze God I'll have a 
dacent wake.” 

Mr. Disraeli said once, that the 
vast ocean which surrounds Ireland 
makes the Irish “a melancholy 
people.” Perhaps it may in some 
measure account for this morbid 
tendency, which is a national charac- 
teristic; but I would rather think 
that with them, as in all artistic 
natures, tragedy and comedy touch 
very closely, and that quick sym- 
pathy in either joy or sorrow comes 
readily to them. However, as re- 
gards wakes, they are, owing to 
various causes, fast dying out. 
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“ Nothing so sweet as memory of pain.”—Sophocles. 


Riuip Presbyterianism has done 
more for the literature of Scotland 
than it is now the fashion to admit. 
So long has it been asserted that 
all genuine love of belles lettres 
and of scholarship is smothered and 
extinguished under her strict dis- 
cipline, popular government, and 
active duties, that it has nearly 
become axiomatic to regard her 
ministers as being merely preachers 
and not scholars. Alongside these 
assertions we find a remarkable 
commentary in the fact that many 
of Scotland’s distinguished men 
were educated for the ministry. It 
is within the mark to say that the 
better part of the literature of the 
country has been the produce of 
those whom her people love to 
style “stickit”’ ministers, A num- 
ber of her best men have been 
divinity students. Thomas Carlyle 
was seduced from the elerical school 
by the wider field of literature. 
Robert Fergusson gave the pro- 
fession the ship early in his career. 
James Thomson preferred the com- 
panionship of the Muse and struck 
boldly out for London. David 
Gray betook himself to writing 
verses in place of studying theology. 
Aird left the sacred office for that 
of a local editorship and the um 
trammelled existence of literary 
work. Sir David Brewster pre- 
ferred the pursuit of science. 
Leyden soon deserted the Church 
in bis love for languages and travels. 
For each and all, the pastoral life of 


a parish priest had but little in- 
ducement. And in our own days 
we could easily mention not a few 
well-known authors who passed 
through the ordeal of being licensed 
for the Scottish Church, but who 
now devote themselves to literature; 
a long list could be given of those 
who, early in their careers, left the 
path on which their parents had 
placed them. The Church may have 
suffered, but literature has un- 
doubtedly gained by these changes 
of position. A man does more 
good to himself and his fellow men 
by excelling in literature than in 
being an indifferent pastor. Many 
ministers have become lit/érateurs, 
but few littérateurs have become 
ministers. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the influence of Uni- 
versity education on the genius of 
these men, education which would 
not have been obtained in most of 
the cases had they not been destined 
for the Church. University learn- 
ing is, in Scotland, in very few 
instances obtained for its own worth, 
but rather as a qualification for 
entrance to the several professions. 
And it is exceedingly doubtful if 
the parents of any of these youths, 
so destined for the pulpit, would 
have sent them to college had they 
known that their sons would not 
have followed the line of life 
sketched out for them. 

The passion to see a son occupy- 
ing a pulpit and exercising a tre- 
mendous sway in the affairs of a 
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rural parish is one not easily 
understood by a stranger, but to a 
native it is quite familiar. Often- 
times we do not know which to 
admire the most, whether, on the 
one hand, the long self-denials of a 
toiling father that his son may be 
equipped with all the learning and 
culture necessary for the Church— 
brothers lending their mites most 
willingly to support their talented 
brother at college, and comely 
sisters in service contributing their 
quota out of their small wages for 
that much desired end—or, on the 
otherhand,the conscientiousscruples 
and misgivings of the student, beart- 
stricken with all the too-generous 
treatment he has met with at the 
hands of his parents, brothers, and 
sisters, but who feels himself in 
honesty called upon to upset their 
desires, to forego the honours and 
ease and comforts of a pastoral 
charge, and boldly to throw in his 
lot in the capricious lap of literature. 
Such men must necessarily be of no 
ordinary calibre, possessed of strong 
character and convictions well 
thought out. Their writings cannot 
but have weight and express the 
ideas of men of undoubted intellect. 
Scottish literature is permeated with 
their manly characteristics. Their 
writings are, as their lives, charged 
with great personality. Their works 
become new, distinct eras in lite- 
rature, as their lives were fresh 
commentaries on existence. To 
particularize the individualities of 
their lives and works brings into 
play the critic’s skill. What then 
are the results? What follows 
will best explain; but some of their 
careers teach us, if we require to be 
taught what must be plainly evi- 
dent, that such earnest convictions 
as regulated them could not fail to 
play sad havoc with the finely 
strung tension of life, and that in 
the strong passionate uurest and 
the quick workings of genius on a 
sensitive, youthfully eager brain, 
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there could hardly fail to be brought 
about a speedy and premature disso- 
lution. Their lives were terrible 
gropings in the dark, racked in 
trying to lift herculean weights ; 
they were swimmers who had sadly 
miscalculated their strength in the 
open sea against the strong flow of 
the tides. To their graves they 
carried many hopes beyond fulfil- 
ment, many desires unaccomplished 
and unexpressed, and so they go to 
swell the number of the Scottish 
infanti perduti. And perhaps no 
other literature has so many infanti 
perduti as that of the small country 
of North Britain. 

Around their poems cluster 
delicate images, as blossoms on a 
tree, and sad thoughts set to pen- 
sive strains of music. Clear to any 
reader, there rise on the rushing 
waves of their thoughts, ever upper- 
most, ever striking, the conscious- 
ness that in a short time they 
would sink beneath the stream of 
life full of divine thoughts un- 
uttered. Their lamentations are to 
be found in their own poems; and 
their best poems are their own lives. 
Contemplating their lives, we begin 
to realize with growing feelings of 
wonder how our sweetest songs are 
born of sorrow. No brother, even 
although governed by the strictest 
opinions or religious beliefs, but 
must pause in reverence and sym- 
pathy at the mysterious arrange- 
ment of this universe which breaks 
asunder in the full bloom an aus- 
picious life, which gathers to his 
fathers the tender rosy years of a 
youthhood of genius, unfashioned by 
manhood and untarnished by age. 
To die young is not an unmixed 
evil; even the most hopeful of us 
often feel that the accomplishments 
and ends of a well-spent busy life 
are but in small proportion to the 
countless anxieties, days of trouble 
devoid of ease, and the full years 
of laborious toil. Although the 
Greeks tell us that Pleasure robs 
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one of his manhood, Poverty steals 
the life from many. 

A very beautiful life Michael 
Bruce, the Kinnesswood poet, 
passed. It was resolute but toned 
with high thoughts. His father, 
“ Saunders,”’ was a weaver, and very 
religious after the manner of the 
Seceders ; and perhaps,after all, there 
is more in the weaver’s. psalm- 
singing than the humorous old Fal- 
staff intended in his sly words. 
His youthhood passed like a glorious 
summer day. Among the Lomond 
Hills, in summer, for six years he 
had to act as herd, and as he 
wandered down the braes, following 
sheep in their devious way, over 
straths, near by the trickling moun- 
tain rills, and in the solitude of 
youth among the eternal hills, there 
came upon him, as there fell upon 
the shepherd lad David, the Psalm- 
ist, a shadow of deep reverence and 
a brooding of the spirit over things 
manifold. They were the happiest 
days of his life. reaming on the 
side of a hill in the full vigour of 
youth, with his old home within 
sight and high hopes animating his 
breast, the ineffable light which 
then shone on the hills always 
lingered in his remembrance, and 
sweet poesy was nursed in divine 
contemplation, love of beauty, and 
the widening, wondering thirst for 
knowledge. The deeper his know- 
ledge became, his love increased for 
his parents, and he became a greater 
friend to his uncultured acquaint- 
ances. The invigorating, healthy 
breeze which played around his 
youthhood in the hills gave a tone 
and firmness to his intellectual life 
and thought which clung to him 
during his short existence. In that 
pure ether he caught a sacred in- 
spiration, and loved to paraphrase 
portions of the Scriptures. _ 

His career at the Scottish Uni- 
versity preparatory to entering the 
Divinity School of the Dissenters, 
to which he inclined, is one common 


in that iand. It is a familiar story» 
how the opportune legacy to his 
father of the sum of eleven pounds 
enabled Michael to become a stu- 
dent, how friends assisted, and a 
chest full of new-laid eggs, “ honey 
and butter and cheese of kine” 
every month passed from Kinness- 
wood to the University city. Every 
spring, at the close of the session, 
be had to teach, that he might 
during the summer prepare for the 
demauds of the winter’s college fees. 
The young teacher was boarded 
alternately with the more comfort- 
able parents of the children he 
taught. 

At one place, Gairney Bridge, he 
boarded longer than was usual. 
This was a pretty spot, with many 
roads, aud hedges and plantations, 
kind farmers and hospitable, cheery 
ingles. The air wafted the fragrance 
of the hedge-rows, the lanes were 
decked with wild flowers, the burn 
glistened through fields, and the 
trees made many sylvan retreats. 
The old and ever new romance 
of love was here enacted for a 
season by the pensive student. It 
is a picture which, although often 
painted, never loses novelty. Mi- 
chael was no headstrong, passionate 
lover; his nature was not tbat 
for which love was as necessary as 
its own existence, which besieged 
other hearts with such passionate 
force that no timid heart, no deep 
loving eyes could resist. With un- 
spoken, devotional admiration he 
loved his “ Emmelia.” Strong 
picture of loye and reverence is 
that; the maiden was wont to 
declare that he had never “ asked ’’ 
her. In his county this dainty 
love-story has been immortalized in 
rustic stanzas, which still float in 
circulation :— 


“In Cleish Kirk-yard lies Magdalene 
Grieve, 

A lass o’ Bruce the Poet; 

And Tammie Walker made this verse, 

To let the world kuow it.” 
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The remaining few years of his life 
were not characterized by anything 
except being true to his own man- 
hood, working steadfastly. A pen- 
sive sadness of thought crept over 
him—a feeling that his years would 
be prematurely ended, or, as he 
says, — 


“‘Oftmorning-dreams presage approach- 
ing fate ; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are 
true.” 


We need not linger over the slow 
mortal disease, and the death, at 
the age of twenty-one, of one of 
Scotland's softest singers. His 
own Church has jealously guarded 
his reputation, which two of her 
ministers have done their utmost to 
increase by attempting to build it 
on the wreck of another's. In a 
very strong, determined manner, 
they have raised for long a terrible 
hue and cry about the authorship of 
Logan’s “Ode to the Cuckoo,” 
which they claimed as Bruce's 
many long years after Logan's death. 
The intentions with which they 
sought to overthrow established 
authorship for half a century, and 
the evidence which they adduced, 
were both in equally bad taste, and 
unsatisfactory in proof. ‘Tis in- 
deed a pity that they should have 
been so ill advised as to excite such 
an uncalled-for controversy over the 
grave of the meek Bruce. 

A poet at twenty-one cannot but 
to a great extent be an imitator. 
Fresh from his favourite authors, 
his muse is laden with their thoughts 
and beautified with their similes. It 
is no discredit, then, to Bruce, that 
his poems are echoes of Gray and 
‘Thomson, Milton and Young, and 
that his own thoughts are immature. 
It is not in the nature of man to 
write a genuinely original poem in 
his twenty-first year, except it be a re- 
cord of some long pent-up experience. 
The last eight verses of his Elegy, 
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comprising the third of the poem, 
are alone excellent; the previous 
verses are marred by immaturities 
or lengthened to weariness. ‘Thus 
how very weak are these lines,— 


“The birds on ground, or 
branches green, 
Hop to and fro, and glitter in the sun.” 


on the 


It is only when he reeords his own 
immediate personal feelings that he 
becomes interesting, and the hap- 
piest line is that expressive of the 
working man’s sleep,— 


“When sleep sits dewy on the labourer’s 
eyes” 


—a line writ by a pen dipt in truth 
poetic. ‘The poem has an interest 
attached to it that lends it charm— 
the last song of a young poet; and 
one can observe that into the last 
verses he poured the latent rush of 
song of his being; it was his dying 
song in undying strains. 

In “ Lochleven”’ he has written a 
beautiful pastoral, where reality is 
enriched by delicate touches of de- 
scription. The sights and sounds 
of rural life are there pourtrayed 
with wonderful skill. Its tone is 
that of a true pastoral, rich, and 
soft, and reflective. No fitful, or 
tortuous lines, no spasmodic sen- 
tences, nor feverish thoughts, 
disturb the calm beauty of his 
pastoral muse. Some exquisitely 
clear sketches give warmth 
to many of his descriptions, 
and observation’s cunning catches 
many pictures of true rural life. 
The youth who wrote these lines 
had undoubted Wordsworthian 
genius,— 


* The twilight trembles o'er the misty 
hills, 
Tiinkling with dews.” 


—and how clearly drawn is this 
picture :— 
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“ On their boughs 

The nested songsters twitter o'er their 
young, 

And the hoarse low of folded cattle 
breaks 

The silence, wafted o’er the sleeping 
lake, 

Whose waters glow beneath the purple 
tinge 

Of western cloud; while converse sweet 
deceives 

The stealing foot of time.” 


Lighter, defter touches he could do 
equally well: there is great poetic 
beauty in these words,— 


“She redden'd like the morning, under 
veil 
Of her own golden hair.” 


Very expressive, too, does he make 
a single word by adroit manipula- 
tion ; for instance,— 


* She'd often wander in the wood .. - 
till eve approach’d 
And hemm'd her in the shade.” 


Robert Nicoll was a man which 
no country but Scotland could have 
produced. He was a noble example 
of the spirit of perseverance and 
self-help which characterise the 
talented youths of that country. 
Not to any system of patronage, not 
to any fellowship of a college, not 
to the bequests of any society did 
he owe the position he occupied or 
the success he attained, but en- 
tirely he trusted to his own exer- 
tions—his own indomitable energy. 
For some time he has been a 
model which many young men have 
copied, and it would be difficult to 
find one as blameless, as vigorous, 
and as healthy. ‘The stride from 
the position of a hard-working son 
of a Scottish farm-servant to that 
of an editor of a Leeds daily news- 
paper, at the early age of twenty, 
is somewhat remarkable, but even 
more so when it was acquired by 
his own sheer power, and retained 
by downright ability. 
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is one of many which are of common 
occurrence in Scotland, in which 
country more. perhaps, than in any 
other, a lad of poor parents can by 
his own energies rise to positions 
of power. 

Nicoll's life was singularly active 
and healthy. His success is the 
greater because he had not the be- 
nefit of a superior education. His 
character was strengthened and his 
manhood rounded into self-reliance 
by his self-education. A life of a 
hardy mind, a determined, plod- 
ding application, strained after a 
high purpose, could not but give the 
strongest of us new glimpses into 
man. “Time has made my heart 
firmer, adversity has knit me to en- 
durance, and prepared me to meet 
all fortunes, if not smilingly, at 
leust carelessly.” These are strange 
words for a young man of twenty- 
one to write—words more like one 
who is finishing life than one who 
is just beginning it. They are to 
be explained by his own sentences 
—‘ From seven years of age to this 
hour, I have been dependent only 
on my own head and hands for 
everything—for very bread. Long 
years ago—ay, even in childhood— 
adversity made me think, and feel, 
and suffer, and, would pride allow 
me, I could tell the world many a 
deep, deep tragedy enacted in the 
heart of a poor, forgotten, uncared- 
for boy.” 

A slight knowledge of his life is 
sufficient to show that his inherent 
fine feelings and perceptions were 
not withered or blighted by the 
severe struggles of youth. A true 
vein of fine feeling kept him from 
becoming selfish, which self-made 
men are apt to degenerate into. 
One of his beliefs was, ‘‘if the man 
be ready, he takes his place where 
he ought,”’ and he was too sensible 
to think that the position could be 
reached without long and diligent 
labour, From the age of seven to 
twelve he herded in the summer, 
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which enabled him to attend the 
school in the winter; and generally 
he had a book beneath his plaid as 
he went to the herding, and read 
both toand from the school. His 
amiability, shrewdness, and know- 
ledge procured for him the appella- 
tion of The Minister. As early as 
the age of thirteen he began to 
commit his thoughts to paper ; 
with his own savings he bound him- 
self an apprentice to a grocer in 
Perth; and his reading had to be 
done when others were asleep, as he 
was employed at his work from 
seven in the morning till nine in 
the evening. “Here I am, then, 
at twenty-one, drunk with the 
poetry of life—though my own 
lot has been something of the 
hardest.” 

He became a Radical of the 
wildest order, but his robust intel- 
lect continually asserted its inde- 
pendence. A child of the people he 
believed in them alone; against 
those of rank he continually hurled 
shafts from his honest indignation. 
His tentatives, though untenable, 
were the true dies of the thoughts 
of a poor lad in love with his 
country and his poor relatives and 
friends ; there was no gall in them, 
the spirit of youthful fervour gave 
them a delightful tinge. It is 
somewhat strange to find that he 
said Coleridge “was ruined, as 
thousands have been, by the ac- 
cursed aristocracy ;” an assertion 
utterly untrue. How strongly he 
believed in the people is shown by 
these two sentences—“ From among 
the people the greatest men of every 
age have arisen:” ‘Is the influence 
of all the kings that ever reigned to 
be for a moment compared with the 
silent mental power possessed by 
Franklin?” Below the froth we 
find in him the milk of human 
kindness itself, and it is not his 
strong prejudices that makes the 
man fit closely in on us, but his 
healthy, broad warm-heartedness, 
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when he said, “An entire love of 
humanity is my religion.” 

A most formidable objection was 
urged by two of his aunts against 
his becoming an author,—* Dinna 
be an author; they are aye puir!” 
The objection brings to light the 
very sensible view that Scotch peo- 
ple take of a literary career. Nicoll 
met this pungent argument well ; 
his was the reply of a stout-hearted 
youth bent on doing something 
lasting in life and literature.—‘ In 
this world’s goods they may be, but 
they have better riches than these. 
At least my: works will not hinder 
my riches ; for I sit down to write 
when others go to sleep, or to 
amuse themselves; and | find my- 
self fitter to do my work after half 
a night’s writing than others after 
half a night's idiotical amusement, 
or worse debauchery.” Excessive 
toil as well as debauchery has severe 
penalties to pay, which ambitious 
youths never dream of. His latter 
years form a sad tale, how his sys- 
tem got strained with the editorial 
duties, greatly increased by the 
tumult and excitement of a tre- 
mendous political contest; how 
work, which had been of all things 
most pleasant, became most irk- 
some; how hewrote his last leading 
articles in bed propped up with 
pillows, his frame quivering and 
perspiring with disease ; how he 
longed for a breath of Scotch air 
and a sight of his mother; and how 
he reached Edinburgh only to die, 
with some verses pencilled on 
death :— 


“ Death is upon me, yet I fear not now ; 
Open my chamber-window, let me 
look 
Upon the silent vales ; the sunny glow 
‘That fills each alley, close, and copse- 
wood nook, 
I know them, love them, mourn not 
them to leave, a 
Existence and its change my spirit 
cannot grieve!” 
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An incident of his illness deserves 
repetition, as it illustrates the strong 
attachment that existed between 
Nicoll and his mother. She had no 
money to pay the expenses attendant 
on a journey from Perthshire to 
Leeds to visit him in his illness, 
but the terribly anxious mother 
earned sufficient money by reaping, 
or, in her own words—“ | shore for 
the siller.” How strong and deep 
is a mother’s love! 

To a stranger he wrote, “I have 
written my heart in my poems; and 
rude, unfinished, and hasty as they 
are, it can be read there.” This 
self-estimate is a happy and correct 
one. His poems are all effusions 
of a healthy, warm, patriotic heart, 
which loved the sights and sounds 
of common life, and pourtrayed the 
manners and customs of that class 
of the nation he so devotedly ad- 
mired—the peasantry of Scotland. 
His wealth of fancy, his love of 
scenery, his quiet humour, and his 
keen insight into character are 
plainly observable in the two hun- 
dred closely printed pages of his 
poems. In his verse the poor man’s 
life and home become elevated. 
His earnestness has made many a 
Scotch working man and woman 
better and happier. He is a poetic 
preacher, teaching in verse what 
her ministers teach in prose. 

As a pure poet his place is incon- 
siderable ; his muse lacks the finish, 
and wants the laborious, careful 
touches, and the suppression of com- 
mon thoughts and common verses, 
which the skilful poet alone studi- 
ously gives. A taste too easily pleased, 
a hasty style, thoughts voluminously 
expressed, all tend to lessen his 
reputation. His poems bear many 
of those faults to be found in the 
works of men who have no criti- 
cal ability; and had they but 
passed through the crucible of a 
critical mind as they were moulded 
into verse, it is undoubted that he 
would have reached the first rank 
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among Scottish poets. They are 
wanting in nothing but more care- 
ful and stern revision. And it is 
in the same direction that Ebenezer 
Elliott was thinking when he said 
that “ Burns at his age had done 
nothing like him.” Burns would 
have been, beyond all question, re- 
duced to the commonest rhymester 
had he attempted it; he waited his 
time, and laid in a stock of wide 
experience before he began. But 
such statements are of no moment; 
our literature is not so barren 
that we need weigh a man’s works 
by his age, and to all must be ap- 
plied the test of good workman- 
ship. 

These two quotations from Euri- 
pides when taken together compress 
on both sides the life of David 
Gray: “An overtaught man is a 
nuisance to bis neighbours,” and— 
‘“* Imagination is the mother of half 
our sorrows; but imagination is 
as potent as reality.” Perhaps no 
youth has lived with such wild de- 
sires for fame as the slender Scotch 
youth did. Life in its own sure 
movements was a century by far 
too slow for him, and with two or 
three plunges he found fame in 
death. His life was passed in fever 
heats of morbid cravings. What 
men take a long time in obtaining, 
he, like a too impetuous youth as 
he was, determined to clutch in a 
season. Overbalanced his sensitive 
mind certainly was, the strings of 
the harp had been unstrung by a 
too young hand dashing along them 
striving to catch his own impetuous 
music. It is a tale too sad for 
severe criticism. 

David Gray was one of those 
men to whom self-help, with its 
blinding allurements, should not be 
preached. Spurs are not required 
to a spirited colt. It is a true sign 
of this age, with its break-neck pace 
of life and thought, that of a youth 
full of self-confidence, impatient for 
work and unwilling to wait for the 
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harvest, not content but he must 
have in his hand the fruit in 
springtime. No true confidence 
this which cannot in faith trust to 
his own work in the meantime; 
no hero he who cannot valiantly 
overcome difficulties by strong, per- 
sistent labour; and no man he who 
raves at the world as a maudlin 
schoolgirl. Character he wanted 
also, but David Gray died in his 
twenty-fourth year, and who can 
look for a full-developed hero, or a 
strong manliness at that age, espe- 
cially in a poet ? 

Gray was a child of the country, 
born in one of a group of roadside 
houses about eight miles distant 
from Glasgow. His father was an 
industrious weaver. “At a distance 
of some miles to the north,” writes 
his excellent biographer, Mr. Hed- 
derwick, “ was the noble outline of 
the Campsie range; villages of 
smoking industry dotted the valley 
and piain; to the south-west Glas- 
gow toiled all the week under its 
cloud, and consecrated the listening 
Sabbath with the faint clang of its 
bells ; while nightly to the south 
the country was ablaze, and the sky 
reddened with the numerous blast- 
furnaces to which the west of Scot- 
land chiefly owes its preponderating 
wealth. . . It was mainly the music 
of his own little Luggie which mur- 
mured melodiously in his verse, and 
which he began at length fondly 
to dream of linking immortally 
with his name.” A fit home truly 
for a poetic child. His school and 
college days found the lad a great 
reader, and a great lover of nature, 
and always framing “ wild dreams 
of literary ambition.” The editor 
of a city journal, be startled no less 
with his poems than with his ran- 
dom letters. His brain was never 
idle in either thinking over schemes, 
poems, books, or penning letters. 
In excited moments he writes about 
his poems in terms such as these: 
“T think the poem will live, and 30 
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I care not whether I were drowned 
to-morrow.” “ Better to have a 
poem refused than a poem un- 
written.” It is rather strange that 
a man possessed of the indepep- 
dence and extreme self-confidence 
which he possessed should, notwith- 
standing, have applied to Professors 
Masson and Aytoun, Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, the poet Sydney Dobell, 
and even to Mr. Disraeli, to get his 
poems published. Here was a 
humiliating proceeding for him, 
and showed that the youth was no 
better than any inflated local poet. 
His epistles were crammed full of 
conceit. For instance, he coolly 
addressed Dobell in these terms :— 

“ First: Cleeve Tower I take to 
be a pleasant place, clothed with 
ivy, and shaded by ancestral 
beeches; at all events, it is 
mightily different from my mo- 
ther’s house. Let that be dis- 
tinctly understood. 

“Second: I am a poet. Let 
that also be distinctly understood.” 

And on he goes in a similar 
bombastic style—a poetic style cer- 
tainly. That this was part of the 
man seems manifest ; it recurs again 
and again in his letters. On another 
occasion he foolishly said, and that 
to a well-known poet, “ I tell you 
that if I live, my name and fame 
shall be second to few of any age, 
and to none of my own age.” 
Pleasant words these must have 
been to Mr. Dobell, to be told by a 
mere stripling that he was to be 
outdone by his audacious corre- 
spondent—an unknown lad living 
in a roadside cottage in the west of 
Scotland. Only a remarkable youth 
could have penned such words to 
the author of “ Balder,”’ ‘ The 
Roman,” &c. But other sentences 
show that in his tragedy of life 
there was a good deal of comedy 
interwoven. “ When my biogra- 
phy falls to be written, will not 
this same ‘self-confidence’ be one 
of the most striking features of my 
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intellectual development?” There 
he strikes a stratum of correct self- 
judgment, which is amusing in its 
conceit; there is something infi- 
nitely touching in a lad talking 
about his biography being written, 
and there is also in that sentence 
something very ludicrous in his 
catching so well the prominent 
feature, repulsive in its prominence, 
of his own character, that of an 
excessive vanity and morbid self- 
confidence. “ I am so accustomed,” 
he says, “to compare my own men- 
tal progress with that of such men 
as Shakspeare, Goethe, and Words- 
worth, that the dream of my youth 
will not be fulfilled if my fame 
equal not, at least,that of the latter 
of these three.” These were his 
dreams at one time. How wild and 
profitless! But, however ridiculous, 
they undoubtedly formed anintrinsic 
part of bis intellectual life and de- 
velopment. To account for this, 
his life had not been passed entirely 
in retirement among the companion- 


ship of books; he had received an 
education at the University of 
Glasgow, and had many young and 


cultured friends. To them this 
feature of his character could not 
have been repulsive, knowing as 
they did his everyday thoughts, but 
as they come to a reader’s know- 
ledge for the first time in their ful- 
ness, and forming, as they do, the 
largest proportion of his prose 
thoughts, they tend to represent 
to us a character swayed by the 
wildest and most fanciful dreams. 
His desires for ambition and giddy 
fame had but too plainly taken 
complete possession of his whole 
thoughts—desires which nature had 
not endowed him with capacity to 
execute. Nor can his own words, 
“T speak thus because I feel 
power,” be taken as a complete 
answer to these strictures. It may 
certainly be said that had he been 
spared longer he would have 
accomplished greater things than 


he did, but the consciousness of 
power is very deceptive. 

Further bursts of that melo- 
dramatic tone are observabie, which 
he said haunted him “like an evil 
spirit.” He reaches even greater 
heights of sheer boasting in these 
words : “‘ Westminster Abbey! If 
I live I shall be buried there—so 
help me God!” Such egotism has 
never yet, during the whole world’s 
existence, been known to belong 
to a great genius. But the youth 
began to be ashamed of such loose 
talk. And in strange contrast are 
the words written some time after, 
“When Iread Thomson I despair.” 
Here we find that his previous 
boasted feelings of power played 
him false ; they were feelings of a 
man who had plainly been their 
slave, and are shown to have been 
built on a poor knowledge of the 
men of genius and talent who had 
lived even shortly before him. 

His latter days are well known ; 
his wild visit to London in an aim- 
less, hopeless quest after literary 
reputation ; his rashness in sleeping 
all night in Hyde Park and conse- 
quent contraction of fatal disease ; 
his desperate struggles for life, his 
return home, his determined polish- 
ing of “The Luggie,” his only 
legacy—“It is all I have”; the 
penning of his own epitaph, and 
then after days of travail and sleep- 
less nights followed his final, long 
quietus! The sap of life was 
drained wildly and madly. In his 
old home the ambitious lad slipped 
out of life near those scenes he 
loved so well and wove in verse. 
The noblest and truest advice he 
received was that from his patron, 
Lord Houghton, the biographer of 
Keats; “ I must expect you to be 
brave and resigned, and to feel that 
above being a poet is the power of 
being a man.” This aim, in all 
truth it must be said, he never 
achieved, or to use his own true 
words :— 

20 
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“Poor meagre life is mine, meagre and 
poor ! 

Rather a piece of childhood thrown 
away.” 


“The sweet beginning of a tale un- 
known ; 


A dream unspoken; promise unful- 
filled.” 


And equally true were the lines of 
his own epitaph, which were found 
among his papers after his death:— 


“Below lies one whose name was 
traced in sand.” 


Very beautiful were the concluding 
words :— 


“In Eden every flower is blown. 
Amen.” 


His poems have been greatly 
over-estimated, and their value is 
only now beginning to be judged 
correctly, since regret at his early 


death is getting faint. Few minor 
names have caused such a_ talk 
among the youths of Scotland as 
his has done, especially in the west. 
“The Luggie” displays little or 
none of that originality which 
might have been expected from one 
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who has been regarded as a new 
singer; it is more the work of a 
painter than a poet proper, and is 
for the most part composed of 
snatches of description, mingled 
with short essays of youthful 
thoughts and common reflections. 
Its riches and beauties are the 
luxurious raptures of a poet’s first 
love in his own skill, and the lan- 
guage is a display of words rather 
than wealth of thought. His fifth 
sonnet stands out as his best 
effort, and will be remembered 
when “ The Luggie” is forgotten. 
His poems have suffered severely 
from overpraise. “The Luggie” 
is an ordinary descriptive poem of 
very ordinary power. Hard it may 
be to state, yet true it is, that 
David Gray in that poem did but 
very ordinary work with some very 
startling expressions. The world 
took him, a mere youth, at the high 
value which he put upon himself, 
and it will apparently take some 
years longer ere it will stagger back 
into its old vantage-ground, and 
mete out his worth by his works, 
and not by his own conceits and 
bombast. 


* Some deemed him wondrous wise, and 
some believed him mad.” 
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HISTORY OF THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Ropertcx O’Franacay, Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


For nearly the entire first quarter 
of the present century bands of 
lawless men named Whiteboys, or 
Rockites, disturbed the peace of the 
Munster Circuit. They went in 
gangs, usually with veiled or 
blackened faces, wearing white shirts 
or women’s petticoats over their 
clothes—whence they were called 
white boys. They visited the houses 
of farmers who had taken land from 
which the former tenant was 
evicted, and either murdered or ill- 
treated the new tenant, and his 
family. Sometimes their atrocity 
induced them to burn the house and 
all that were within. Sometimes 
they contented themselves with 
putting the farmer to his oath not to 
hold the land—or merely took any 
firearms that happened to be in the 
house. During the greater part of 
this disturbed time, my father dis- 
charged the duty of accommodating 
the troops detached from the head- 
quarters garrison of Fermoy, in the 
county of Cork, where he was Bar- 
rack Master, and, at one period, no 
less than twenty-two of these out- 
stations had to be visited by him 
once a month. He was ef active 
habits, and usually rode unattended, 
often traversing the country at night, 
when returning from distant sta- 
tions. Though he often encountered 
parties of Whiteboys, he was so 


popular he never was molested. 
That he was well known as an 
officer on duty was evident. “ Good 
luck to ye, captain, you’re on your 
duty,” was the usual salutation. 

In the month of September. 
1823, a report was made to him of 
a frightful murder in his district, 
and, accompanied by General Sir 
Thomas Arbuthnot, K.C.B., com- 
manding the Fermoy garrison, and 
Mr. James Plunkett, afterwards 
Q.C., then ona visit to my father, 
he started for the scene of the out- 
rage. 

The road from Fermoy to Kildo- 
rery runs near the river Funcheon, 
and a small road, or bohereen, leads 
to a place called Lisnagourneen, 
between Rockmills and Kildorery. 
Not far from Lisnagourneen stood a 
house of more elaborate architec- 
ture than the farmhouses in the 
country. It was not quite com- 
pleted at this time. It was oceu- 
pied, however, by a family of the 
name of Franks, consisting of 
father, mother, and only child—a 
son, grown to manhood—and their 
servant girl. They were respect- 
ably connected, the head of the 
family residing at the ancestral 
seat, Carrig, near Mallow. Mr. 
Franks, the occupant of the house 
near Lisnagourneen, was employed 
in farming, and also acted as agent 
over part of the vast estates of the 
Earl of Kingston. 

His only son, a well-looking, well- 
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conducted youth, also attended to 
the farm, aud was deemed a good 
amatch in the country. He found 
favour in the affection of a Miss 
Kearney, reputed an heiress. Her 
property was a large farm held by 
her late father, who had died a few 
years before 1823. Her step-sister, 
by his first wife, was married to 
Mr. Keeffe, who managed the farm, 
and looked with jealousy upon any 
suitor to this Miss Kearney, who, 
if she was married, might deprive 
him of the rights and emoluments 
he then enjoyed. As Miss Kearney 
plainly saw the object of Mr. 
Keeffe was to oppose her marriage, 
and that her only chance of getting 
her property into her own control 
or enjoyment was to get a husband, 
she was quite disposed to favour the 
suit of young Mr. Franks, and as 
she did not wish to deprive her 
step-sister of the house in which 
she lived with Mr. Keeffe, it was 
arranged that, during the life of her 
sister, young Mrs. Franks would 
reside with her husband’s parents. 
In order to provide a suitable 
dwelling for his wealthy bride, 
young Mr. Franks employed a con- 
tractor to build the house near 
Lisnagourneen. The old couple, 
who liked their future daughter, 
eagerly watched the progress of the 
building. They looked forward to 
happy days passed in the society of 
their beloved children, and, as the 
work drew near completion, thought 
to hasten the workmen, by partially 
occupying the house. F 

The parlour was not deemed 
sufficiently dry for dwelling in with 
safety, so the family had their meals 
in the kitchen, and slept in the bed- 
room upstairs. They were homely 
in their habits and of domestic 
tastes. They sat at their humble 
dinner on that September evening, 
and, when the shades of coming 
night darkened the room, a candle 
was lighted; and we may well 
imagine they were happy to- 
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gether. This tranquillity was rudely 
broken. Two men of threatening 
appearance entered the kitchen. 
One bore a formidable horseman’s 
pistol—the other had the dreaded 
symbol of Whiteboys—a shirt over 
hisclothes. The servant girl, Mary 
Myers, crouched under a table near 
the wall, where the light did not 
penetrate, and there, herself un- 
seen, beheld and heard all that 
occurred. The men roughly de- 
manded “the firearms in the house.” 

“T declare to God,” replied Mr. 
Franks, “ there are no arms of any 
sort in the house.” 

“No! indeed,” said his son, 
“they are all at Mr. Smyth’s—at 
Castle Widenham, but we can send 
for them, and you shall have them.” 

Several stout-looking men now 
blocked up the little hall, evidently 
of the same gang, for one, dressed 
in a green coat, with white trousers 
—who seemed the commanding 
officer, hearing what young Mr. 
Franks said, instantly exclaimed, 
“Tis not for arms you want to send, 
but for the soldiers. Come in, 
boys, and do your duty.” At this 
order nine or ten more rushed into 
the kitchen. They were armed, 
and as they raised their guns, poor 
Mrs. Franks cast herself before her 
son so as to shield him from the 
contents of these weapons. One 
of the ruffians seized her—threw 
a white apron round her head, and 
strangled her. Father and son 
were instantly shot dead, and then, 
happily for her, not seeing the 
terrified servant—the murderers 
departed. 

What a sight was presented to 
my father and his companions when 
they entered that cottage next 
day. The three bodies of father, 
mother, and son lay as they fell. 
The little room was soon filled by 
magistrates, police, and the peasan- 
try, all horror-stricken at the fear- 
ful crime. Of course it was a 
Whiteboy offence, and many reasons 
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were assigned for the perpetration. 
The Rev. Dr. Woodward, Rector of 
the parish of Glanworth, ascribed it 
to Mr. Franks having had to deal 
harshly with several of the default- 
ing tenants on the Kingston estates. 
Others thought Mr. Keeffe, who it 
will be remembered was married to 
the half-sister of Miss Kearney, 
might have employed the murderers 
toremove the young suitor out of the 
way. The police were soon at work, 
and, at the Spring Assizes for the 
County of Cork, held on the 9th of 
April, 1824, three men, brothers, 
named Patrick, Maurice, and John 
Cronin, were indicted before Mr. 
Justice Torrens, for these barbarous 
murders. 

The chief evidence against the 
prisoners was that unreliable one— 
anapprover. His name was Edward 
Magner. He swore that the pri- 
soners were the men who asked him 
to join in the murder of the Franks 
family. That he consented to go 
with the party, and they all went 
to the new house. He disguised 
himself by wearing a woman’s cap 
and a gown. Patrick Cronin, one 
of the prisoners, had on a shawl and 
an apron. The Cronins had for 
arms bayonets on sticks. He 
carried a pistol. When he entered 
the kitchen, the father, mother, and 
son were sitting rounda table. A 
lighted candle and a jug was upon 
it. They asked for firearms. Mr. 
Franks said “they had none in the 
house ; that they had sent them to 
Mr. Smyth’s, but he would send for 
them.” They tied a shawl round 
Mrs. Franks’s face, to hinder her 
from shouting while they were 
shooting the rest. Patrick Cronin 
flung the jug at Mr. Franks’s face, 
and then witness fired his pistol at 
him. It was loaded with slugs. 
Patrick Cronin struck Mr. Franks 
with the poker when he fell. Young 
Mr. Franks took up a chair to try 
and defend himself, but a blow 
broke hisarm. He was then beaten 


till he died. Mrs. Franks was 
strangled. The three prisoners 
took an active share in the killing, 
This evidence was, in the main, fully 
corroborated by Mary Myers, the 
servant. 

Dr. Piddel, of Kildorery, proved 
he examined the three bodies. Mr. 
Franks, senior, had been shot in 
the breast; his skull, also, was 
fractured. Mr. Franks, junior, had 
his arm broken, and his head showed 
some wounds. Mrs. Franks died 
from suffocation. 

The jury found the three prisoners 
guilty of wilful murder, and they 
were executed. They, in the most 
solemn manner, protested their in- 
nocence of the crime. 

Suspicion still clung to Mr. Keeffe, 
and he, together with a man named 
Thomas Bourke, were tried at the 
Autumn Assizes for the county of 
Cork, on the 18th August, 1825, 
charged before Baron Pennefather 
with the triple murder. In stating 
the case for the prosecution, Mr. 
Sergeant Goold alluded to the fact 
of Mr. Keeffe’s connexion with the 
Kearney family, and his being op- 
posed to: the match between Miss 
Kearney and the deceased, young 
Mr. Franks. The character of the 
Franks was that of being severe 
landlords, and the learned Sergeant 
described the outrage as I have 
already related it. 

Timothy Murphy, another ap- 
prover, gave evidence in this case. 
He was examined by Mr. Quin. 
He identified the prisoner, Thomas 
Bourke, as one of the gang who 
committed the murder, but did not 
recognise Keeffe. O’Connell de- 
fended the prisoners, and obliged 
Murphy, the approver, to admit his 
participation in so many deeds of 
guilt that Baron Pennefather said 
“it was unnecessary to cross-ex- 
amine him further.” 

A witness, named Glover, iden- 
tified Keeffe as having been present 
at the murder. He, however, was 
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not deemed a trustworthy witness. 
He admitted, on cross-examina- 
tion by O’Connell, “ that he was 
employed in Mr. Franks’s service; 
that for several days before the 
murder he knew of the intended 
crime, yet he gave no hint or 
warning to his master.” 

Mary Myers, the servant-maid, 
also identified Keeffe as one of the 
persons who were present on that 
fatal night, when she lay under the 
table. Qn cross-examination by 
O’Connell she broke down by admit- 
ing “that, on two occasions, she 
swore she did not see Keeffe that 
night.” 

Edward Magner, a witness in the 
former trial, was also examined, but 
his connection with the Whiteboys 
rendered him worthless as a Crown 
witness. 

O’Connell called respectable gen- 
tlemen as to character for his clients. 
They all concurred in their belief 
that Mr. Keeffe and Thomas Bourke 
were both men of excellent charac- 
ter, and not likely to have aided in 
the perpetration of this atrocious 
deed. The jury found them not 
guilty. 

For years the fate of the Franks 
formed a subject of conversation in 
the rural district, aud I trust never 
again shall this peaceful neighbour- 
hood be sullied by so terrible a 
crime. 


The Doneraile Conspiraey, so 
alarming in its first proportions, so 
despicable in its last results, forms 
a promiuent narrative in our history. 
Doneraile isa well-built and thriv- 
ing eountry town, in the northern 
part of the county of Cork, a few 
miles from Mallow, but a short 
distance from the garrison town of 
Buttevant. Close to the town is the 
stately mansion of the St. Legers, 
Viscounts Doneraile ; and the coun- 
try-seats of the county families of 
Morrough, Creagh, Noreott, Lili, 
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Stawell, Evans, and others lie 
scattered around. These seats, at 
this period of our history, were 
occupied by a dashing, fox-hunting, 
steeple-chase riding race, the élite 
of the Duhallow hunt, and all be- 
longing to the Protestant Church. 
They always voted for the candidate 
for the representation of Cork 
county, whe would oppose Catholic 
emancipation, and, as that was the 
question of the day, were undoubt- 
edly looked upon with dislike by 
the lower orders of the peasantry. 
The propensity of the people for 
the possession of fire-arms in- 
duced gangs of Rockites to plunder 
any house in which weapons were 
kept, and their having them was 
but the prelude to using them. 
The details which I have lately 
given of the murder of Major 
Going, Mr. Hoskins, and others, in 
Limerick, and the Franks family 
in Cork, show how savagely these 
lawless men carried out their fell 
designs, when they resolved to slay 
the object of their hate; and one of 
the local gentry in the neighbour- 
hood of Doneraile, Mr. George Bond 
Low, a magistrate and Baronial 
High Censtable, was a marked 
man for popular aim. He had 
been several times fired at, and on 
each occasion showed a brave and 
intrepid spirit. On returning one 
day from a country fair, two Rock- 
ites, concealed by a ditch, fired at 
him as he rode past. They missed 
Mr. Low, but wounded his horse. 
He quickly threw himself off the 
poor animal, and, climbing the bank, 
saw his assailants running away. 
He fired a pistol at the nearest, 
but the ball feil short, so Mr. Low 
gave chase. When he got close to 
them they halted, turned, and fired 
at their pursuer. They again 
missed, and he rushed on them, and 
when within range fired and shot 
one of the assassins. He then 
closed with the other, who grappled 
with him, but Mr. Low was a large 
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powerful man, and he succeeded in 
making the Rockite prisoner. 

At the Cork Summer Assizes, 
1829, this man was indicted before 
Chief Baron O’Grady, for firing at 
Mr. Low with intent to murder him. 
He was found guilty aud executed. 

Mr. Low’s courage and daring, in 
bringing the miscreants to justice, 
made him very unpopular, and in 
song and story he was mentioned 
with animosity. A ballad with the 
refrain,— 


“Three cheers for the man who gave 
the blow ; 

That broke the pate of George Bond 
Low "— 


was popular, and a man named 
Patrick Daly, commonly called 
“the spy ” made the following in- 
formation before Colonel Hill, an 
active county magistrate of Don- 
eraile :— 

“ Deponent sayeth—that some 
time ago this deponent was at the 
house of Denis Duame, publican, 
of Doneraile, in company with 
Daniel Keeffe, of Ballynere, and 
Darby Morrison, of Wallstown, and 
at an adjoining table were sitting 
Richard Griffin, of Wallstown, and 
John Magner, son-in-law to William 
Flinn, of Doneraile, William Flinn, 
junior, and a fourth man unknown 
toinformant. That in conversation 
Daniel Keeffe asked John Magner 
to lend him a gun. The latter 
asked ‘ for what purpose, and if for 
fowling.’ Keeffe replied, ‘ Suppose 
so.” Magner answered ‘A bad 
fowler you are.’ Keeffe observed, 
‘ Better than you, for the last Bird 
you fired at you missed.’ Darby 
Morrison then asked ‘What Bird 
do you mean?’ Magner then 
acknowledged ‘that George Bond 
Low was the man. I do not deny 
that I fired at him, and missed him, 
but by the virtue of my oath I 
have another charge ready for him, 
and the first opportunity I will be 
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athim. If I cannot get the oppor- 
tunity others will, as there is not a 
man of ours at Wallstown and 
Droomdur who will not be ready to 
shoot him. You ought all to join 
in it, and Daniel Keeffe you may 
get the gun from John Keeffe which 
we took from Mr. Fennell.’ Some 
more conversation passed, and the 
party separated. 

“Informant saith that on Thurs- 
day, March 5th inst., he went to the 
house of Thomas Desmond, near 
Miltown, farmer, whom informant 
knew to be a captain of Whiteboys, 
and remained there till Saturday, 
7th March; that informant has 
been in the confidence of Desmond 
for some time past, and has seen him 
round with Whiteboys; that Des- 
mond acknowledged to informant 
that there were many pikes lately 
made by Patrick Regan, of New- 
town, and John Hare, of Corline, 
blacksmiths; that they were given 
to himself, Cornelius Brusnahan, 
of Ardglas, farmer, and Daniel 
Corkery, near Shardrum, farmer; 
that they paid the smith for making 
them; that if they wanted one 
thousand pounds they would get it 
from Mr. Murphy, priest of New- 
town, and that it was some of the 
Catholic rent which was kept by the 
priest for that purpose, and by whose 
orders Desmond acknowledged the 
pikes were made. Thomas Des- 
mond further informed deponent 
that the pikes were distributed by 
him, Brusnahan and Corkery, to 
such of their friends as could be 
depended on. Informant saith that 
the priests, since Counsellor O’Con- 
nell’s business, directed the people 
to provide arms and pikes, and to 
be ready when called upon. Infor- 
mant further saith that he met 
William Nolan yesterday, 10th 
Mareh, on the farm of Cornelius 
Garvin at Knockanard; that he 
acknowledged to informant that he, 
with Edward Vowell, of Rathclare, 
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and Edward McGrath, of Sag, were 
the persons who took Mr. Coote’s 
double-barrel gun from the barn at 
Knockanard, on Friday night ; that 
Thomas Howell, labourer to Mr. 
Cvote, gave information that Mr. 
Coote left the gun in the barn, and 
that Nolan, McGrath, and Vowell 
the same night broke open the barn 
door, and took the gun, which 
Nolan acknowledged to informant 
that he had in his care.” 

This information is a sample of 
the lawless state of the country as 
reported by Daly and his com- 
panions. Soon, however, it was 
sworn that a number of men had 
conspired to assassinate Admiral 
Evans, Mr. George Bond Low, and 
Michael Creagh, Esquire, and when 
Dr. Norcott, of Doneraile, with his 
daught«r, were returning one night 
from a party at Old Town, the 
residence of Admiral Evans, be- 
tween the hours of ten and eleven 
o’clock, on a road near Ballivonere 
bridge, two persons fired at the 
carriage, wounding the  coach- 
man and footman on the box, and 
sending several balls through the 
carriage. There was, shortly after, 
a meeting of magistrates held in 
Doneraile, the High Sheriff, Michael 
Creagh, Esq., in the chair, and sub- 
scriptions were entered into, and a 
large reward—which, with £200 
from the Lords Justices, amounted to 
£732—was offered for the discovery 
of the perpetrators of this outrage. 
The informations of Patrick Daly 
soon caused the arrest of several 
persone, who were’ comwitted for 
trial, but it would appear that 
Chief Baron O’Grady, in his charge 
to the Grand Jury of the County 
of Cork, at the Summer Assizes of 
1829, did not entertain as firm a 
belief in the guilt of the parties 
accused as the Doneraile gentry 
did. He said that “he perceived 
that seventeen persons were charged 
with having participated in this 
conspiracy. If bills in the case 
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should go betore the Grand Jury, 
and he was not certain that they 
would, be besought that they 
should not be found without their 
having received the weightiest con- 
sideration.” The bills were sent 
before the Grand Jury, and quickly 
found, and the prisoners were 
desirous of being tried, but, upon 
calling over the jury panel of 160 
persons, only 31 answered to their 
names. The Crown Counsel asked 
for a delay, to enable the sheriff to 
procure the attendance of jurors, 
but the Chief Baron did not wish 
to prolong the assizes, so he would 
only agree to postpone the cases to 
the following assizes. This, how- 
ever, did not suit the anxiety of the 
Doneraile gentry, and, aware of the 
lawless state of the country, we can 
hardly be surprised if they applied 
to the [ri-h Government for a special 
commission to try the conspirators 
and secure the public peace. The 
application was successful. Baron 
Pennefather and Judge Torrens 
were nominated the judges for try- 
ing the prisoners, aud Mr. Doherty 
Solicitor-General, was directed ty 
the Government to conduct the 
prosecution. Mr. Doherty was a 
strikingly handsome man, as some 
one said, “ Over six feet high and 
every inch a gentleman.” He had 
an excellent voice, clear, distinct, 
and melodious. He possessed con- 
siderable talent tor speaking, and 
had much experience as a member 
of the Leinster Circuit. He had 
been called to the bar in 1808, 
and was considered to resemble his 
kinsman, the Right Hon. George 
Canning. He was Member of 
Parliament for Kilkenny, and, on 
the elevation of Lord Plunket to 
the Bench in 1827, as Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, Mr. Joy 
became Attorney-General, and 
Mr. Doherty Solicitor-General. 
Associated with Mr. Doherty in 
the conspiracy cases were the usual 
Crown prosecutors in the Munster 
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Circuit, Sergeant Goold and Mr. 
Bennett, K.C.; to these was added 
Mr. R. W. Greene, K.C. 

On the 21st of October, 1829, the 
county court house of Cork was 
densely thronged. In the body of 
the court, and along the galleries, 
in the Grand Jury box, and in all 
the avenues, county gentlemen clus- 
tered thick as bees in a hive, but 
the lower orders were conspicuous 
by their absence; not a frieze coat 
was visible. ‘The commission being 
opened, Baron Pennefather charged 
the Grand Jury, additional bills 
were sent up. The prisoners were 
twenty-one in number, and when 
their agent, Mr. FitzGerald, stated 
they were without counsel, the 
Solicitor-General at once said, “if 
the attorney for the prisoners 
would name any two gentlemen of 
the Bar, the Crown would take care 
they were remunerated.” Messrs. 
Francis McCarthy and David R. 
Pigot, barristers, were then as- 
signed for the defence. Of these 
gentlemen Mr. McCarthy was many 
years the senior. He possessed 
considerable talents, was clear and 
logical in his statements, and had a 
good deal of experience as a prac- 
titioner on the Munster Circuit. 
He was an excellent speaker, and 
always put his client’s case in the 
most favourable light. His tastes 
were literary, and convivial like 
those of his friend and boon com- 
panion, Dr. Maginn. Mr. Me- 
Carthy was much respected by 
his brethren on circuit. Mr. Pigot 
was born near Kilworth, in the 
County of Cork, and in his early lite 
studied medicine. His father, Dr. 
Pigot, was a respectable member 
of that profession. Changing from 
physic to law, he, David K. Pigot, 
became a pupil of the eminent 
pleader, Mr. Tidd, who soon dis- 
covered the aptitude of his Irish 
law student. Mr. Pigot intended 
to remain in London, and get called 
to and practise at the Euglish Bar, 


but a friend, the late James Plun- 
ket, Q.C., aware how few of his 
contemporaries in Ireland equalled 
him in the knowledge of law, es- 
pecially in the science of special 
pleading, induced him to forego this 
intention, and to practise at the 
Bar of his native land. Few law 
students took such great pains to 
acquire, not only a profound know- 
ledge of his future profession, but 
the most attractive mode of ad- 
dressing judges and juries as 
Mr. Pigot did. 

At his residence, the Park, near 
Kilworth, he had, in his study, a 
cheval-glass, befure which he prac- 
tised attitudes, and his phraseology 
was remarkable for flowery and 
choice expressions. Though no 
better man could be selected for a 
law argument to the court, or to 
address a jury in a nisi prius case, 
he was totally unfit for the defence 
of the Doneraile conspirators. He 
had little experience on circuit, 
being but three years called to the 
Bar. He had less in criminal 
cases, and, therefore, was utterly 
unable to tackle the hardened mis- 
creants who came recklessly on the 
table, ready to swear away the lives 
of those who were objects of their 
hostility, eager only to clutch the 
rewards offered for their condem- 
nation. 

A jury, highly respectable men, 
no doubt, but exclusively Protestant, 
wasimpanneled, and four men, Leary 
Shine, Roche, and Magrath, were 
given in charge. Leary was about 
seventy years old. He was tenant 
to Mr. Creagh, father of the High 
Sheriff, whom it was sworn he was 
resolved to murder. He had been 
paying £220 a year rent for over 
twenty years, and was greatly es- 
teemed by his landlord. Shine was 
brother to a tenant of Captain 
Creagh, on whose land he lived. 
Magrath was brother to the man 
hanged at the previous Cork Assizes, 
for the attack on Mr. Low, and 
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Roche was a farm labourer, with 
somewhat doubtful character. The 
impression in Court was, that 
it was not fair to put such a re- 
spectable man as Leary on trial 
with those whose characters did not 
stand so high as his. 

The Solicitor-Gereral made a 
long and impressive speech when 
stating the case for the Crown. 
From his instructions he fully be- 
lieved in the guilt of the accused. 
“Let us to-day,” he said, “if the 
county be traduced, refute the 
calumny ; but if associations exist 
whose members. bound by oaths 
taken in blasphemy and supported 
by bloodshed, attempt to dom neer 
over all that is respectable in the 
land, you cannot be too speedy and 
prompt in deciding whether you are 
determined to bow down to the iron 
tyranny of this vulgar despotism, 
or whether your proud gentry, and 
noble yeomanry will rally round 
each other, and support the laws 
which, if put into strenuous and 
determined operation, will be fully 
sufficient for the most ample redress 
and reparation.” 

These magniloquent sentences 
suffice to give my readers a notion 
of this harangue, which lasted four 
hours, and was so unlike the cool, 
unimpassioned matter-of-fact state- 
ments for the Crown we are accus- 
tomed to in our day, that several 
persons declared “they would con- 
vict the batch of prisoners upon 
the bare statement of the Soticitor- 
General.” 

The witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion were David Sheehan, Patrick 
Nowlan, Patrick Daly, Thomas 
Murphy, and Owen Daly. These 
men were all either accomplices or 
spies, and they swore “that Leary 
was the captain, the leading con- 
spirator; that in a tent, at the 
fair of Rathelare, he produced a 
perer or agreement, for signature 
y all who consented to murder 
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Creagh. Several signed the paper, 
and consented to shoot the three.” 
In confirmation of this, several 
warnings were given in evidence. 
Mr. Low’s steward was warned not 
to go with his master to the fair of 
Kildorery. He, the steward, in- 
formed his master of this, and urged 
him not to attend the fair. Mr. 
Low did so in spite of the warning, 
and was fired at, but escaped un- 
hurt. Notice that Mr. Creagh’s 
carriage would be attacked was 
given, and the firing at Mr. Nor- 
cott’s, in mistake of Mr. Creagh’s, 
which it closely resembled, was 
sworn to. These details were clearly 
proved, and though Messrs. Mc- 
Carthy and Pigot raised several 
points upon the admissibility of 
evidence, which they argued with 
consummate ability, and cross-ex- 
amined the approvers with much 
skill, they failed to make any de- 
cided impression. In addition to 
those, witnesses already named Mr. 
Garvan, Mr. Low, Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Glover, and some policemen— 
all proving the neighbourhood of 
Doneraile to be in a very disturbed 
state—were next called. Then 
the case for the Crown closed, and 
witnesses were called for the de- 
fence. They were chiefly gentle- 
men of respectability residing in 
the neighbourhood of Doneraile ; 
Harold Barry, Esq., of Ballyvonere; 
L:eutenantCoote; Rev.Dr. O’Brien, 
parish priest of Doneraile, and 
vicar-general of the Diocese of 
Cloyne; Garrett Nagle, Esq., of 
Ballynamona Castle; Arthur 
Creagh, Esq., Leary’s landlord, 
Charles Daly, brother of Patrick. 
The evidence of these witnesses 
went mainly to discredit the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. Harold 
Barry, a resident landlord, who had 
great knowledge of the country, 
swore he did not consider David 
Sheeban or Patrick Daly entitled 
tocredit on theiroaths. Mr. Barry, 
a gentleman of considerable pro- 
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perty, and of high position in the 
county, was severely cross-examined 
by the Solicitor-General. It ap- 
peared that, having a natural reluct- 
ance to enact the part of a detective 
policeman, in entrapping a White- 
boy, he was asked questions which 
made it appear he himself was 
suspected of being one of that 
body. Other gentlemen swore the 
principal witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion were such miscreants they 
were wholly unworthy of credit, 
and Patriek Daly’s brother swore 
“that Patrick asked him to join in 
plotting to convict the prisoners.” 

But the evidence of old Mr. 
Creagh in favour of Old Leary was 
of the most important nature. He 
gave the prisoner an excellent cha- 
racter for integrity and peaceable 
habits. He declared his entire disbe- 
lief “that Leary had hand, act,or part 
in conspiring to murder bis son.” 

The ease having closed on both 
sides, Baron Pennefather proceeded 
to address the jury. The prisoners 
evidently felt the importance of the 
judge’s address. Leary looked com- 
posed as he stood, with folded arms 
and erect head, firm, yet listening 
attentively. The learned Baron’s 
charge was minute and rather te- 
dious. It was considered to incline 
against the prisoners. The old 
man said, ‘* John Leary’s witnesses 
were not examined,” and it was 
plain the prisoners were not satis- 
fied with their counsel, for Shine 
exclaimed, “ Our counsellors have 
been bribed.” 

The jury, after deliberation for 
five minutes, brought in their ver- 
dict. They found all the prisoners 
GUILTY. 

Judge Torrens put on the black 
cap, dread symbol of death. He 
seutenced the four to be hanged, 
and spoke cf the justice of their 
sentence. “Oh, my Lord,” cried 
one of the convicts, “there is no 
justice for us, we know nothing but 
vengeance.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


It would be difficult to magnify the 
terror which seized the relatives of 
the men yet untried, when the fate 
of the first batch of the prisoners 
was thus sealed. They were aware 
of the infamous character of the 
spies and informers, and knew that 
no seruples of conscience would re- 
strain these hardened eaitiffs from 
what they called “swearing up to 
the mark ”—-so as to obtain convic- 
tions for the Crown. There was 
only one resource for the relatives 
—only one barrier between the re- 
maining prisoners and the halter ; 
this was the skill and legal acumen 
of the greatest criminal lawyer on 
the Munster Circuit, Daniel O’Con- 
nell. Fortunately he was at Derry- 
nane, his country seat in the 
county of Kerry; but that was 
ninety miles away, and there he 
was advertised to attend a meeting 
of the people of Kerry, in Tralee, 
respecting the Sub-letting Acts, on 
Tuesday. But his advoeacy was 
the only one chance for the untried 
men, and on the Saturday the judges 
did not go into court until a late 
hour. The Solicitor-General, con- 
sidering that the trial of the next 
batch of prisoners would encroach 
on the Sunday, proposed to adjourn 
over until Monday morning. Mr. 
M‘Carthy endeavoured to ascertain 
the names of the prisoners who 
would be tried next, but this the 
Solicitor-General could not—or 
would not—disclose. The Crown, 
he said, had determined to try every 
one of the prisoners, and as the 
same evidence. which already pro- 
cured the conviction of the four 
was applicable to all, the fears of 
the prisoners and their friends were 
naturally at the greatest height. 
Under these cireumstances a 
young farmer named Burke, a 
brother of one of the prisoners, 
resolved to ride to Derrynane, and 
request O'Connell to come off, at 
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once, to Cork, so as to act for the 
defence on the ensuing Monday. 
He undertook to be at Derrynane 
early on the next morning, and at 
five o’clock on that Saturday after- 
noon, mounted on a strong horse of 
powerful action and singular en- 
durance, he started on his errand 
for life or death. On he sped, heed- 
less of the coming night, the 
lonely road, the bleak winds, the 
pelting rain. 

A bright, genial sun shone over 
the wild, rock-bound coast scenery 
of Derrynane, as O'Connell looked 
forth from his mouutain home by 
the billowy sea on that October 
Sunday morning. He looked over 
the splintered peaks of his beloved 
Kerry mountains, and, after return- 
ing, heard the morning mass in his 
private chapel in the house. He 
was sitting at breakfast, when he 
was told “a man, who appeared to 
have come a long way, desired to 
see him.” O’Connell saw from his 
window that the man had arrived 
on horseback ; and the steaming 
flanks—the drooping head, and 
chest flecked with foam, confirmed 
the servant’s notion, that the man 
had, indeed, come a long journey. 

The rider was at once admit- 
ted into the library. Addressing 
O’Connell, he said, “I left Cork 
last evening at five o’clock, and I 
rode ninety miles to see you, Coun- 
sellor. The friends of the prisoners 
yet untried for the Doneraile con- 
spiracy sent me for you. If you 
don’t undertake their defence, 
Doherty will hang them all. 
There’s a hundred guineas for you, 
and if you come they’ll be safe ; 
if not, they'll all be hanged.” 

O’Connell was not proof against 
this compliment, which expressed 
such confidence in his professional 
skill. Though half a century had 
sped since he was born, he was 
hale and vigorous. He accepted 
the retainer, and promised to start 
at once for Cork. Burke then ex- 
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pressed his wish to go with the good 
news, but O’Connell implored him, 
in compassion to his good horse, if 
not for himself, to take food and 
rest. In case that Burke might 
reach Cork before himself, O’Con- 
nell wrote a short note to the pris- 
oners’ attorney, informing him, “ he 
would attend to defend the remain- 
ing prisoners, as fast as horse could 
draw him;” and then, after a few 
hours’ rest, elated at his success, 
William Burke commenced his re- 
turn journey. Eager looks were 
cast on the road to Kerry, from an 
early hour on that Monday morn- 
ing. When Burke was descried the 
question, “ What news, William ?” 
came from many a tongue. The 
response, “ O’Connell will be here 
in an hour,” elicited a shout that 
rang through the morning air. It 
was taken up in Blackpool, and re- 
verberated through George’s Street, 
and echoed from Patrick Street, the 
Grand Parade, and the South Mall. 
The joyous news pierced the barred 
dungeons, and awoke hope in the 
oppressed hearts of the prisoners 
awaiting their trial. The fathers, 
sons, and brothers—wives, mothers, 
and sisters, fell on their knees. and 
thanked God that their dear ones 
would yet again breathe the free 
air of their native fields. 

Faithful to his promise, O’Connell 
was quickly on the road for Cork. 
He selected a gig as the lightest 
mode of conveyance, and drove 
through the glorious seenery of the 

icturesque region which never 
impressed him more than on that 
night journey by Killarney and 
the banks of the river Lee. 
O’Connell described the contrast 
between the solemn scenes through 
which he passed that night, and the 
stern realities of the following day 
in these words, “ At ten o’clock 
that morning, after that glorious 
feast of soul, alas! I found myself 
settled down among all the rascal- 
ities of an Irish court of justice.” 
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Shortly after nine o’clock on that 
Monday morning, 26th October, 
1829, the judges, Baron Penue- 
father and Judge Torrens, took 
their seats on the bench. There 
was considerable despondency 
among mer of all classes, from the 
news that a Protestant clergymen, 
named Going, was inhumanly mur- 
dered on the previous day, near 
Templemore, in Tipperary. It was 
thought this savage murder would 
influence the minds of the jurors, 
who ought to judge coolly, and to 
hear impartially. When the judges 
took their seats, four men, Edward 
Conners—a well-dressed, respecta- 
ble-looking farmer, of large stature 
and herculean build—Barrett, Wal- 
lis, and Tyrell, all decent-looking 
men, were placed at the bar of the 
dock. Conners looked around him 
with an unembarrassed air, while 
his companions seemed not quite so 
much at their ease. The attorney 


for the prisoners, addressing the 
judges, said: “ My lords, an express 


messenger has just brought me a 
letter from Mr. O’Counell, inform- 
ing me he will be in Cork this 
morning, being retained for the 
prisoners. I pray your lordships 
to postpone the trial of these men 
for a short time, as I am sure he 
will be here presently.” 

After a brief consultation, Baron 
Pennefather said: ‘‘ We cannot 
delay proceeding with the trial, as 
there is really so much to be done.” 
While the jury was being sworn, 
Mr. M‘Carthy, the counsel for the 
prisoners, endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to create delay, being 
anxious that the prisoners might 
have the benefit of O’Connell’s 
advocacy. The judges saw through 
his motives, and Judge Torrens, with 
an epigrammatic air, observed “that 
it was the business of the Court to 
prevent delay and defeat artifice.” 
A very fair jury was at length im- 
pannelled, and the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral commenced his address to the 
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jury, when, amid loud and continued 
cheers, which vires acquirit eundo, 
actually seemed to drown the son- 
orous tones of the Solicitor-General, 
the tall form of O’Connell, dust- 
stained and travel-soiled, strode 
into the bar seats of the Cork 
court-house. He bowed cour- 
teously to the judges, and his 
salute was returned most kiudly 
by his old circuit companion, Baron 
Pennefather. He apologized for 
his unprofessional appearance, 
which, of course, was excused, and 
to his request, “ to be allowed some 
breakfast in Court,” their Lord- 
ships said, “ Most certainly.” A 
large bowl of milk and some sand- 
wiches, plentifu'ly cut, formed his 
morning meal ; while he partook of 
the food, which his toilsome journey 
rendered so necessary, he listened, 
with close attention, to the state- 
ment of the principal Crown prose- 
cutor. On hearing a legal proposi- 
tion incorrectly stated by the 
Solicitor-General, O’Connell in- 
stantly exclaimed (his mouth half- 
full of bread and milk), “ That’s 
not law!” The Solicitor-General 
insisted it was, and the Court was 
appealed to. The decision was 
in O’Connell’s favour. Somewhat 
crestfallen, the Solicitor-General 
resumed, to be again pulled up, for, 
referring to an Act of Parliament 
which O’Connell knew was passed 
for only a limited time, he exclaimed, 
“That act has expired.” This was 
blow the second, and then the 
Solicitor-General adverted to the 
evidence of Mr. Harold Barry on 
the former trial, asserting that he 
had taken the Whiteboy oath, and 
was made aware of the intended 
attack on Mr. George Bond Low. 
His repeated allusions to Mr. Barry, 
a well-known country gentleman, 
residing in the neighbourhood of 
Doneraile, brought up O’Connell 
again, who remarked “upon the 
hardship imposed upon him by the 
then state of the law, prohibiting 
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him from a speech to the jury,* and 
requesting that the Solicitor-General 
would not travel into the evidence 
on other trials, but confine his 
observations to the particular case 
then before the court.” 

This caused the Solicitor-General 
to be more guarded in his remarks, 
and the remainder of his address 
was uninterrupted. 

Nearly the same witnesses pro- 
duced on the former trial gave evi- 
dence in this case. But they were 
now cross-examined by their master. 
O'Connell, always excellent, now 
threw all the resources of his acute 
and vigorous mind into his task, 
and unmasked, with wunsparing 
questions, the Crown witnesses. It 
was suggested that Sheehan and 
Nowlan, repenting of their crime, 
sought to make atonement by 
bringing their comrades to justice. 
O'Connell gave the character of 
what he scornfully called “ the re- 
pentant sinners,” from their own 
lips, and honest men shrank from 
them as though their touch was 
pollution. The Solicitor-General 
negatived the notion that any con- 
cert existed between the witnesses 
for the prosecution. O'Connell 
elicited the fact that Sheehan and 
Patrick Daly were constantly found 
together in Dublin, and, more im- 
portant, O’Connell’s acuteness de- 
tected many contradictions and 
discrepancies in the _ evidence. 
Patrick Daly was rigidly sifted, 
and one of his  exclamations 
showed how valuable O’Connell’s 
aid was,—‘ It’s little I thought, 
Mr. O'Connell, I’d be answering 
you this day!” Owen Daly, who 
was represented by the Solicitor- 
General as “a boy of 17—an inno- 
cent youth, who would hardly have 
come forward had he been aware of 
the importance of his testimony,” 
turned out to be a boy of 24 years 
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of age, and employed as an infor- 
mer under the game laws. While 
under cross-examination, O’Connell 
declared, with reference to this 
Owen Daly, he “never saw such 
oe of witnesses in all his 
ife.” 

This called up the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, who denied the imputation, 
and censured O'Connell for using 
it. In reply, O'Connell said, “ Ex- 
ception might be taken to his 
words, had he previously made a 
speech of three hours’ duration, 
commenting upon evidence in a 
manner such as had never before 
been heard at the Irish bar.” 

The Solicitor-General not making 
any reply, Mr. Bennett, K.C., de- 
clared “such remarks were quite 
uncalled for.” But O’Conneli said 
“he did not mean to suggest that 
the Crown counsel were the drill- 
sergeants, and his friend, Mr. Ben- 
nett, knew perfectly well to whom 
the epithet applied.” 

Throughout the day there was 
constant tilting between the Solici- 
tor-General and O’Connell. Not 
coutent with brow-beating the wit- 
nesses, O’Connell endeavoured to 
brow-beat the Solicitor-General. 
He once threatened him with im- 
peachment before the House of 
Commons for his mode of conduct- 
ing this prosecution. On hearing 
the Solicitor-General reply, “ The 
allegation is made upon false facts,” 
O'Connell caught at the words, and 
exclaimed in a mocking tone, 
“False facts, Mr. Solicitor! How 
can facts be false ?”’ 

“T have known false facts, and 
false men too,” was the Solicitor- 
General’s somewhat illogical reply. 

Another device of O'Connell to 
excite and irritate the Solicitor- 
General was by imitating the 
Anglicized pronunciation of that 
gentleman. A Mr. Twiss was ex- 


* This injustice has been remedied by Statute 6 and 7 William 1V.c. 114. ‘‘ Prisoners 
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amined for the defence, to discredit 
the evidence of Owen Daly. He 
swore “ that Owen was not worthy 
of credit on kis oath.” The Solici- 
tor-General inquired, “ Had Mr. 
Twiss been in court during the 
previous trial, when Owen Daly 
gave evidence?” 

The witness replied “ he had.” 

“Then, sir,” naturally remarked 
the Solicitor-General, “ it was your 
duty to have stated what you have 
now told us, knowing that then, as 
now, the lives of four fellow-crea- 
tures were at stake. I’ll ask you no 
further question, sir. You may go 
down off that table.” 

“Naw, daunt go dawn, sir,” ex- 
claimed O’Connell, mimicking with 
great effect the tones of the Solici- 
tor-General, and, amid a roar of 
laughter, he elicited the cause why 
Mr. Twiss was not produced upon 
the former trial. 

Judge Torrens charged the jury 
in this case. He went very mi- 
nutely through the evidence, and 
the jury then retired to consider 
their verdict. After an interval of 
nearly an hour, they were called 
into court, but they had not then 
agreed. At two o’clock on Tues- 
day morning they had only made 
up their minds respecting Barrett. 
He was acquitted. The foreman 
said “there was no likelihood of 
their agreeing with respect to the 
others.” 

One of the jury said “some of 
his brother jurors would not be- 
lieve a single word sworn by Shee- 
han, Nowlan, or the Dalys.”” The 
judges sought to assist the jury in 
vain. They were compelled to 
order the jury back to the room, 
and they again returned to their 
lodgings. 


* The following analysis has been furnished to me: — 
For acquitting Connor, Lynch, and Barrett ... 


Against acquitting them 
For acquitting all 
Against acquitting all 


Edward Morrogh, Esq., was the juror for acquitting all the prisoners. 
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The next day it was the same 
story. During the afternoon some 
of the jury complained of illness, 
one of gout. Physicians examined 
the complaining jurors, and reported, 
at six o'clock, “‘ there was no imme- 
diate danger;’’so the jury were sent 
back once more. 

Until ten o’clock they were 
locked in, and, once again, the 
doctors were sent to examine and 
report on their state. They stated 
to the court, “that the juror af- 
fected with gout would be in pro- 
bable danger of death if compelled 
to pass another night in the jury- 
room,” and this induced the judges 
to intimate their intention to dis- 
charge the jury. 

Mr. McCarthy, counsel for the 
prisoners, contended a judge had no 
power to direct the discharge of a 
jury before they had agreed to their 
verdict. He was willing the juror 
in danger should have such refresh- 
ment as he needed. This the court 
refused to sanction. The Solicitor- 
General maintained “the court had 
the right to discharge the jury, 
whose lives were not to be risked 
under any circumstances.” And 
thus, after forty hours sitting to- 
gether, the second trial of the 
Doneraile conspirators ended in the 
disagreement of the jury, causing 
their discharge.* 

The following day, after the dis- 
charge of the forty hours’ jury, at 
the sitting of the court, a man 
named Keeffe was placed at the bar 
and arraigned as a conspirator. 

The prisoner declared “ he had 
come to Cork as a witness for the 
prisoners; that, instead of being 
now taken up, he had been charged 
some months before with being one 
of the conspirators, and taken be- 
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fore magistrates and police-officers, 
but that, upon investigation, no case 
was provable against him, and he 
was discharged.” 

The counsel for the Crown in- 
formed the judges “that a bill of 
indictment had been found against 
Keeffe at the last assizes, and upon 
this he was now arraigned.” 

An application was then made on 
behalf of Conner, Lynch, and 
Wallis, for a postponement of their 
second trial. The affidavit on 
which the application was made 
stated a man named Denis Heireen 
was a material witness for the 
defence; that he was willing to 
give evidence, but had been taken 
from the office of the attorney for 
the prisoners by Mr. Kelly, of the 
police, who promised Heireen 
should be forthcoming on the trial 
of Leary—but he was not.” 

Baron Pennefather said, “ The 
court could not fail to remark that 
the affidavit was intended to pro- 
duce a retrospective effect, and he re- 
minded the counsel for the prisoners 
that he told them if Heireen was 
a material witness for Leary they 
ought to have applied for a post- 
ponement of his trial until the 
witness was produced.” The coun- 
sel who defended Leary declared 
“that they were not responsible, 
because Leary insisted on his 
trial not being postponed.” The 
result of the application was that 
the trial of the three men, respect- 
ing whom the jury disagreed, was 
postponed to the next assizes. 
During this argument, O’Connell 
highly complimented his learned 
colleagues, Messrs. Francis Mc- 
Carthy and Pigot. Baron Penne- 
father also stated he was much im- 
pressed by the able argument of 
Mr. McCarthy on the previous 
evening. 

On '!hursday four more were put 
upon their trial. They were John 
Burke, John Shine, Connor, and 
Murphy. Burke and Shine were 
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farmers. Shine was brother of 
William Shine, one of those already 
under sentence of death. The 
selection of the jury afforded the 
occasion for the Crown to challenge 
gentlemen of the highest respec- 
tability in the county, such as 
Mathias Hendley, Laurence Corban, 
James Morrogh, Rickard Deasy, 
&c., and, an exclusively Protestant 
jury being impanneled, the Solici- 
tor-General again stated the case 
for the prosecution. He alluded to 
the extent and nature of this for- 
midable conspiracy, and the danger 
of landlords from the guilt of these 
men. The evidence to support the 
prosecution was the same as in 
former cases. Patrick Daly very 
glibly (for, as practice makes per- 
fect, he was now well up in his 
tale) narrated the scene in the tent 
at the fair of Rathclare ; “ how the 
assassination paper was produced 
for signature; how Burke the pri- 
soner was there as a committee- 
man ; how he, Daly, told it all to 
Colonel Hill, and swore to it imme- 
diately after the fair.” 

While Daly was thus recounting 
his now thrice-told tale, Baron 
Pennefather beckoned to O’Connell, 
who, at once, went towards the 
bench to speak with the judge. 
They conversed fora minute or two, 
apparently about a paper which lay 
onthe bench. His lordship, having 
handed the paper to O’Connell, the 
latter returned to the bar-seat, and 
read it to himself. While thus 
engaged, the examination of the 
witness was suspended, and public 
curiosity was greatly aroused as to 
the nature and import of this 
document which the senior judge 
handed to the prisoners’ senior 
counsel. Could it be the fearful 
assassination paper? Having atten- 
tively perused the paper, O'Connell 
rose to cross-examine Patrick Daly. 
Having ascertained Cousin Owen 
was not in the hut at Rathclare 
while the writing was going on, he 
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asked “if the witness had described 
the tent scene to the magistrates 
the day after the fair; if he had 
mentioned the assassination order ; 
if he had named the committee- 
men.” To these several queries 
the witnéss replied, ‘“ Yes.” 
O’Connell then handed him the 
paper given by Baron Pennefather, 
and asked “‘if that was his signa- 
ture.” The witness admitted 
“?*Twas like it.” O’Connell then 
asked the witness, “* Had he told the 
jury all that happened in the tent ?” 
To which Patrick Daly replied, 
“ Well, then, since you want the 
whole foundation, Murphy said that 
there were as bad men in the 
county as the three named, that 
Major Maxwell and Mr. Batwell 
ought to be killed, and that Mr. 
Daniel Clanchy of Charleville 
would give £100 to whoever killed 
either gentleman, or £200 for the 
two.” 

It turned out that the deposition 
of Patrick Daly—the document 
handed by Baron Pennefather to 
O’Connell—while stating the offer 
of Mr. Daniel Clanchy (one of the 
most respectable Catholic magis- 
trates of the county) made before 
Colonel Hill the day after the fair 
of Rathclare, did not contain one 
word about the assassination order. 
It transpired that these informa- 
tions had not been returned to the 
Clerk of the Peace, but that Baron 
Pennefather had to send for them. 

Mr. Owen Daly, the next wit- 
ness, completely contradicted Cousin 
Pat. The latter swore Owen was 
not with him in the tent at Rath- 
clare, while Owen swore he was. 

So many important discrepancies 
existed in the swearing of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution on this 
trial that, after a long charge from 
Baron Pennefather, the jury, in 
five minutes, brought in their ver- 
dict of NoT GUILTY. 

We can readily imagine with 
what joy this verdict of an exclu- 


sively Protestant jury was hailed 
by all in court. It was said, the 
judges were perfectly satisfied with 
it, and one of them, addressing Mr. 
Bennett, said, “ George, let me not 
see your face here again.” 

Next day, the Solicitor-General 
informed the judges “that his 
learned friends and himself had come 
to the determination not to proceed 
with any further trials, and that the 
Crown had no objection that the 
untried prisoners should be allowed 
out on bail.” This proposal being 
acceded to, the Solicitor-General 
spoke in very laudatory terms of the 
gentlemen who promoted these 
prosecutions. O'Connell compli- 
mented the judges, and much grati- 
tude was expressed by the people 
for O’Connell’s services. 

The execution of Leary, Shine, 
Roche, and Magrath was ruled for 
the 14th of November, but they 
were never executed. Their sen- 
tence was changed into transporta- 
tion for life. 

At the Spring Assizes of 1830, 
Connor, Wallis, and Lynch, the 
three men about whom the jury 
disagreed at the special commission, 
were again tried, and on this occa- 
sion they were defended by a very 
able criminal lawyer, who subse- 
quently had the dock to himself on 
the Munster Circuit, William Deane 
Freeman. Connor and Wallis were 
acquitted, Lynch found guilty and 
hanged. O’Connell, in the House of 
Commons, on the 12th of May, 1830, 
moved for copies of the depositions 
of Patrick Daly and the notes of 
the judges who presided over the 
special commission. He strongly 
censured the conduct of the Solici- 
tor-General. But the Solicitor- 
General was well able to protect 
himself from any such attack, and 
did it so successfully that the 
motion was negatived by a large 
majority—70 to 12. 

While the Crown counsel on 
the Munster Circuit were engaged 
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on the Doneraile Conspiracy Com- 
mission, the rest of the members 
were occupied in redressing the in- 
jury sustained by a member of the 
Bar in the following extraordinary 
way. 

On the 29th of August, 1829, 
James Croke, Esq., barrister, pro- 
ceeded to the Petty Sessions Court 
at Bruff, in the county of Limerick, 
having been instructed to appear in 
a civil proceeding to recover penal- 
ties under the statute 57 Geo. ITI. 
c. 108. The magistrate’s clerk, on 
learning Mr. Croke was a barrister, 
offered him the seat usually occu- 
pied by professional gentlemen, 
which Mr. Croke declined. The 
presiding justices of the peace 
were Darby O’Grady and Michael 
Bevan, Esqs. When the case in 
which Mr. Croke was retained was 
called, he informed the bench “ that 
he appeared as counsel.” Mr. 
O’Grady said “it was a rule estab- 
lished by the court, that counsel 
should not be heard.” To this Mr. 
Croke replied, “ It was a rule which 
might be departed from.” Mr. 
O’Grady remarkec, “ We have 
made the rule and shall not depart 
from it.” Mr. Croke answered, 
“He thought such a rule was un- 
constitutional.” 

This observation seems to have 
annoyed the magistrate, for Mr. 
O’Grady responded, “ What signi- 
fies to us what you think?” 

This aroused Mr. Croke, who 
said, “* What he thought was of as 
much consequence as what the 
magistrate thought.” 

Upon this, Mr. O’Grady, in the 
presence of his fellow-magistrate, 
ordered the police, who were in 
attendance, to “ take the counsellor 
and put him in the dock,” which 
order was instantly obeyed. No 
doubt Mr. Croke felt highly indig- 
nant. He was placed before all the 
people, in the dock appropriated to 
felons, and then occupied by a man 
who had been sentenced. When 
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the justices considered “the coun- 
sellor”’ had apprehended the differ- 
ence between a justice on the 
bench, and a member of the Bar, 
one of them proposed to liberate 
the counsellor “if he made an 
apology.” 

The captive thus coerced de- 
clared, “ that no man had a higher 
respect for the administration of 
justice than he had, and if he had 
offended he was sorry for it.” The 
admission appearing sufficiently 
apologetic the counsellor was suf- 
fered to go at large. 

There was, naturally, considerable 
excitement among the peasantry at 
this incarceration, for Mr. Croke’s 
brother was the respected parish 
priest of a neighbouring parish, 
Charleville, and there was much 
anxiety as to what steps would be 
taken in consequence of this most 
audacious infringement on _ the 
liberty of a member of the Bar. 
Action was promptly taken. Mr. 
Croke went to Dublin, and, in 
Michaelmas Term a meeting of the 
Bar of Ireland was convened. The 
meeting drew up a memorial to the 
then Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Sir Anthony Hart, calling his at- 
tention to the conduct of the two 
magistrates. 

Upon the receipt of this docn- 
ment, the Lord Chancellor wrote to 
Mr. O’Grady as follows :— 


“ Dublin, Dec. 11, 1829. 
“ Sir, 

“The memorial I transmit with 
this letter was sent to me by di- 
rection of the assembled Bar of 
Ireland. The proceedings at the 
sessions to which it refers surprised 
me, when I first heard of them. 
As the head of that body to whom 
His Majesty confided the dispensa- 
tion of justice to his subjects in 
this country, it is my duty to in- 
form you that it is the privilege of 
those subjects to be heard by coun- 
sel in all his courts, for supporting 
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and defending their civil rights ; 
and the rule last laid down in the 
court wherein you preside, pre- 
cluding that privilege, is illegal, and 
must be immediately rescinded. 
“Tam, &e., 
“Anthony Hart, C. 
“Darby O’Grady, Esq.” 


Mr. O’Grady lost not a moment 
in replying to the Lord Chancellor 
thus :— 


“ Bruff, Dec. 12, 1829. 

“ My lord, 

“JT have had the honour, 
this day, to receive your lordship’s 
letter of the 11th instant, enclosing 
me a memorial sent to your lord- 
ship by the assembled Bar of Ire- 
land, and expressing your lordship’s 
surprise at the proceedings at the 
sessions, when you first heard of 
them. 

“ Your lordship’s letter and the 
memorial enclosed in it, I shall Jay 
before the magistrates at the petty 
sessions at Bruff, on Wednesday 
next, which is the weekly day of 
meeting. 

“fear your lordship has been 
imposed on in the account of these 
proceedings, and that the assembled 
Bar have acted with somewhat too 
credulous a haste in giving implicit 
belief to an ex-parte statement, 
made by an individual who natu- 
rally wishes to convince others 
that he has been ill-used, and to 
persuade so respectable a body as 
the Bar to make common cause with 
him ; and my surprise is extreme 
that so very experienced and 
talented an assembly should have 
so easily lent themselves to his 
views, though there are, certainly, 
some individuals in that body who 
ought to be perfectly aware that, 
although a statement may be very 
positively asserted, it may, never- 
theless, not be true, and in some 
instances has been retracted even 
by the person who made it; and 
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this knowledge ought to have de- 
terred a legal body from coming to 
any decision on such very question- 
able grounds without any previous 
investigation whatever. Before I 
send your lordship any statement 
of Mr. Croke’s misconduct, and the 
reasons which induced my brother 
magistrate, Mr. Bevan, and myself 
to act towards him as we did, it will 
be necessary for me to see Mr. 
Bevan. In the meantime I beg to 
assure your lordship that Mr. 
Croke was committed for a very 
violent riot in the court, such as 
rendered absolutely necessary the 
harsh measures which were adopted 
towards him. 
“ T have the honour to be, &c., 
“ Darby O’Grady. 
“ To the Right Hon. the 
** Lord Chancellor.” 


There was no evasion here, at all 
events. The committal of the bar- 
rister was admitted, but justified 
on the ground of his violence. A 
few days brought the statement of 
the magistrates to the Chancellor, 
as follows :— 


“December 16, 1829. 
“ My lord, 

“At a petty sessions held 
at Bruff on the 26th August last, 
the undersigned were the presiding 
magistrates, and the court was un- 
usually crowded. A case against 
the toll-keeper of the fair of Drum- 
min, was called on. A person ad- 
dressed the Bench from the midst 
of the crowd, under the gallery 
and at the back of the court. The 
magistrates desired him, if he had 
anything to say to the case before 
the court, to come forward and 
say it. This person then, without 
moving from his place in the crowd, 
which was pressing on, said he was 
engaged in the case. The magis- 
trates told him they could not lis- 
ten to him, as it was a rule of the 
court not to hear professional 
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persons. This person then said the 
rule ought to be departed from, and 
was, he thought, unconstitutional. 
The magistrates replied it was the 
rule of the court, and that what he 
thought of it eould not induce 
them to depart from it. He then 
added, that what he thought of it 
was of as much consequence as 
what they thought of it. He then 
became silent, and the case before 
the court was proceeding, when the 
business of the court was inter- 
rupted by a very general riot and 
disturbance, occasioned by the mob 
forcing its way into the court, and 
this person at its head, advancing 
in a riotous, menacing manner, 
using abusive and insulting expres- 
sions to the magistrates, and hold- 
ing up his clenched fist towards 
them in a threatening attitude. 
The magistrates instantly desired 
the police to put this person in the 
dock, and he was put in accord- 
ingly. He so remained in the dock 
fifteen or twenty minutes, when, 
on making an ample apology for 
his misconduct, he was dismissed. 
Here it may be necessary to remark, 
this person heard the Bench refuse 
to hear a professionalgent leman, 
(stating the rule forbade it), and, 
also, he saw a man committed to 
the dock for insulting one of the 
magistrates, and that both these 
occurrences took place immediately 
previous to his first addressing the 
court. He therefore knew the rule 
of the court, and he was also aware 
of the offence for which his com- 
panion in the dock was committed, 
and he therefore knew he was not a 
perjurer. 

“The magistrates had never seen 
this person before, but after he was 
some time in the dock they were 
told his name was Croke, and that 
he was a barrister. This, the magir- 
trates think it right to state that 
neither the rank nor profession of 
any person could have shielded him 
in a court where they preside from 
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the punishment due to such gross 
misconduct. 

“From the unusually thronged 
state of the court, from the noise 
proceeding from the crowd, and from 
the post in the centre of it taken 
by Mr. Croke, the magistrates early 
apprehended a riot, and their sus- 
picion lighted upon Mr. Croke as its 
probable leader. There was nothing 
in Mr. Croke’s appearance or man- 
ner to alter this unfavourable im- 
pression ; his face was partly dis- 
guised, as if to prevent his being 
recognized, and from his dress aad 
deportment, and the whole tenor 
of his conduct, the magistrates 
never suspected he was a gentle- 
man, and had considerable doubts 
whether he was sober. These very 
unfavourable impressions on the 
minds of the magistrates have re- 
ceived strong confirmation from in- 
fcrmation which has since reached 
them, and they beg to call your lord- 
ship’s attention to thefollowing facts. 
When Mr. Croke entered the Bruff 
petty sessions court, which is also 
the quarter sessions court-house, 
he addressed the crowd collected in 
the hall, in a loud and distinct 
voice, and told them he was come 
there to humble the magistrates, 
that he would be assistant-barrister 
for that day, and several other such- 
like observations. The clerk of the 
court, seeing Mr. Croke was a 
stranger, and hearing he was a bar- 
rister, offered to conduct him to the 
seat set apart for professional per- 
sons, which offer Mr. Croke de- 
clined. The police did open a 
passage for Mr. Croke to take his 
proper station in the court, which 
Mr. Croke once more declined 
doing, and kept his station in the 
midst of the crowd at the back of 
the court. This place Mr. Croke 
occupied during his conversation 
with the magistrates, nor did he 
Jeave it until he began the riot for 
which he was committed, and he 
was not arrested in his scandalous 
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career until he had reached the 
bench, and was proceeding to 
scramble into it. 

“The magistrates beg, in conclu- 
sion, to assure your lordship that, 
in their own observations, backed 
by the information they have re- 
ceived from others, they are con- 
vinced that Mr. Croke came to the 
petty sessions at Bruff, on the 26th 
of August last, with the intention 
of creating a riot, that he did 
afterwards create a riot, and that, 
consistently with the duty they 
owe to their country, to the admin- 
istration of the laws entrusted to 
them, and to their own characters 
as magistrates and gentlemen, the 
most lenient course they could have 
pursued towards Mr. Croke was that 
which they adopted. 

“ With respect to reparation, the 
magistrates think, from the perusal 
of this statement, your lordship 
will perceive it would be due from 
Mr. Croke to them, had not that 
person already atoned for his mis- 
conduct by a very full and satisfac- 
tory apology. 

“The magistrates feel great deli- 
cacy in making any allusion to the 
memorial presented by the assem- 
bled Bar of Ireland, and which 
your lordship has transmitted to 
them. The magistrates hold the 
Bar, collectively, in high esteem ; to 
many members of that respectable 
profession they are bound by ties 
of the nearest and dearest; with 
great reluctance, therefore, they are 
obliged to offer an observation on 
that very extraordinary document. 

“It may be doubted whether any 
body whatever (and the Bar are no 
exception) should be allowed to 
decide on their own privileges ; but 
when, in the assertion of these 

rivileges, foul imputations are to 
e cast on others, there can be no 
doubt that the greatest caution 
should mark their proceedings. 
In the resolutions of the Bar, the 
Magistrates do not see that extreme 
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caution which they should have ex- 
|? from so august an assembly. 

he Bar began by taking for 
granted a statement the truth of 
which they do not pretend to have 
investigated, but in the faith of 
which they do not hesitate to adju- 
dicate, and, accordingly, they pro- 
nounce sentence on magistrates 
over whom they cannot presume to 
have any control, and, finally, they 
call upon your lordship to carry 
into execution this well-digested 
condemnation. 

“Tt seems awkward that when 
lawyers are employed, legally and 
constitutionally, to protect and en- 
force the rights of others, time and 
money are squandered in lavish 
— before any conclusion can 

e urrived at, but when they under- 
take their own cause, with a hop, 
step and jump, they can clear awa 
every obstacle, pronounce their 
sentence, and leaving Jaw, justice, 
and jury far behind, with an unpar- 
donable temerity call upon your 
lordship to become their execu- 
tioner. 

“We have the honour to be, &., 

“ Darby O’Grady, 
Michael Bevan.” 


It is hard to say what impres- 
sion the fearless statement of the 
county Limerick magistrates made 
on the Lord Chancellor. Hethought 
such discrepancy as existed between 
the account of the Bruff dock busi- 
ness, given by Mr. Croke on the 
one hand, and the Bruff magistrates 
on the other, could only be deter- 
mined by the intervention of a jury. 
This view he puts in his reply to 
the statement : 


“Dublin, Dec. 22, 1829. 
“ Gentlemen, 

“The memorial of the Irish 
Bar which I transmitted to you, 
was sent for the purpose of your 
making such observations on it 
as the case might require; for 
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though I had no difficulty in ex- 
pressing my opinion on the facts as 
there stated, it was not my inten- 
tion to exclude any explanation or 
counter-statement, or to prejudge 
a question affecting the magistracy, 
without affording them an op- 
portunity to vindicate themselves. 
Your statement to me shall be sent 
to the adjourned meeting of the 
Bar, on the same principle that 
their memorial was communicated 
to you, and should the difference 
be found irreconcileable, it must, I 
fear, be referred to a different juris- 
diction from that which the Chan- 
cellor exercises. 
“Tam, &., 
“ Anthony Hart, C. 


“To Darby O’Grady and 
“ Michael Bevan, Esqrs.” 


Instead of an action for false 
imprisonment, an action for libel 
was brought by Mr. Croke against 
the two magistrates. The alleged 
libel being the imputations cast 
upon him in the statement sub- 
mitted to the Lord Chancellor. 

The case came on for trial in the 
Court of Common Pleas, Dublin, 
before Lord Plunket, Chief Justice; 
and Messrs. Perrin and Holmes, 
were counsel for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Long, the Lord Chancellor’s 
secretary, was called on by the 
plaintiff’s counsel to produce the 
statement containing the alleged 
libel, and, thereupon, a novel point 
arose. Mr. Long stated, “The 
Lord Chancellor considers that, 
under the circumstances in which 
the letter came to his lordship’s 
hands, he does not think it ought 
to be produced, but his lordship 
wished it to be mentioned that, if 
Lord Plunket thought differently, 
the Lord Chancellor would yield to 
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the opinion of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas.” 

Mr. Holmes for the plaintiff con- 
tended, “‘ His client was entitled to 
the production of this document. 
He submitted it lay with the Chief 
Justice to determine the point, and 
not for any witness, however re- 
spectable.” 

Lord Plunket “agreed with Mr. 
Holmes; he was the arbitor, but it 
was quite impossible not to remem- 
ber who was the witness here. He 
could not refuse to respect the 
scruples of the Keeper of the Seal. 
Whatever his own opinion was he 
ought to defer to that of the 
Chancellor. He felt less reluctance 
in so doing because, if wrong, there 
was an appeal to the full court.” 

Mr. Bennett, K.C., who was 
counsel for the defendants, con- 
tended this was a privileged com- 
munication, and relied upon Wyat 
vy. Gore,* and Hone v. Bentinck.t 

Mr. Holmes, in reply, argued 
“this was neither a confidential nor 
privileged communication, as in the 
cases cited. He relied on a case in 
1st Saunders, p. 131.” 

Lord Plunket said, “ When so 
high a judge as the Lord Chancellor 
regarded this as a privileged com- 
munication, it would ill become him 
to hold the contrary, at least with- 
out a conference with him on the 
subject.” He adjourned the court 
for this purpose, and, on resuming, 
Lord Plunket said, “He had the 
opportunity of hearing the Chancel- 
lor’s opinion, which was, that he 
ought not to produce thedocument.” 
He, Lord Plunket, could not rule 
against that opinion, and as the 
plaintiff must be nonsuited, re- 
quested he would obtain the judg- 
ment of the full court. He had, 
however, this suggestion to make : 
let the case be tried on consent 


* “ Holt’s Nisi Prius Cases,” p. 290. 
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that a copy of the document be 
received as the original, subject to 
the point, that if the Court was of 
opinion the original document ought 
not to be produced, the evidence on 
the copy should go for nothing.” 
This suggestion was adopted. 
The trial proceeded, and the plain- 
tiff clearly showed the allegations 
of the statement were libels. The 
jury found for the plaintiff £300 
damages, and 6d. costs.* It does not 
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appear that any attempt was made 
to disturb the verdict. Mr. Croke 
received a colonial appointment, 
that of Solicitor-General in New 
South Wales, where he remained 
many years, and realized a hand- 
some independence. He returned to 
his native country and died. His 
nephew is now the highly gifted, 
and justly respected, Dr. Croke 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel. 





THE VIOLIN OF THE MAN THAT WAS HANGED. 


Br ErcxkmMann-CHATRIAN. 


TRANSLATED By Lovusta CoRKRAN. 


Kart Harirz had passed six years 
over a method of counterpoint. He 
had studied Haydn, Gliick, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Rossini; he had flou- 
rishing health, and a fortune suffi- 
cient to allow him to pursue his 
artistic vocation ; in a word, he had 
all that was necessary to compose 
the best and most beautiful music 
—save the one little indispensable 
thing—inspiration. 

Day after day, full of noble ardour, 
he laid long scores, great in har- 
mony, before his worthy master, 
Albertus Kilian, but every phrase 
of them was borrowed from Peter, 
James, Christopher. 

Master Albertus, seated in his 
large arm-chair, his feet on the 
fender, his elbow leaning on the 
corner of the table, would, while 
smoking his pipe, scratch out one 
by one the odd discoveries of his 
pupil. Karl would ery with rage, 


get angry, dispute; but the old 
master, calmly opening one of his 
countless music books, would say, 
pointing to the passage,— 

** Look, boy!” 

Then Karl’s head would sink, and 
he would despair of the future. 

But one fine morning, he having 
presented under his own name to 
Master Albertus a Fantasia of Bac- 
cherini, varied with Viotti, the 
good man, hitherto impassible, got 
angry. 

* Karl,” he shouted, “do you 
take me for an ass? Do you sup- 
pose I don’t see your ignoble pil- 
ferings? This is really going too 
far!” 

Seeing him bewildered at this 
reproach,— 

« Listen,” he said to him, “ I am 
willing to admit you may be the 
dupe of your own memory, and 
that you take your recollections for 





.* “4th Law Recorder.” p. 42. 
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inventions, but decidedly you are 
growing too fat, you drink. too 
generous wine, and, above all, far 
too much beer. It is this that is 
shutting up the avenues of your 
intellect. You must get thin!” 

“ Get thin!” 

“Yes! or renounce music. You 
have the science—but ideas !—it is 
all quite clear. If you spend your 
life greasing the strings of your 
violin with layers of fat, how are 
they to vibrate?” 

‘hese words of Master Albertus 
came like a ray of light to Hafitz. 

* Were I even to fall into a de- 
cline,” he cried, “I'll shrink from 
no sacrifice. Since it is matter 
that oppresses my soul, I'll thin 
myself!” 

His face at this moment ex- 
pressed such heroism that Master 
Albertus was touched: he embraced 
his pupil, and wished him success. 

The next day Karl HAfitz, with a 
knapsack on his back, and a stick 
in his hand, left the hotel of the 
“Three Pigeons’ and the ale- 
house of “King Gambrinus,” and 
set out on a long tour. 

He directed his steps towards 
Switzerland. 

Unfortunately, at the end of six 
weeks his embonpoint was con- 
siderably reduced, yet inspiration 
had not come. 

“Can ill luck be greater than 
mine ?” said he to himself. “ Nei- 
ther fasting, nor good cheer, neither 
water, wine, nor beer can pitch my 
mind to the diapason of the sub- 
lime. What have I done to merit 
this wretched fate? While a crowd 
of ignoramuses are producing re- 
markable works, I, with all my 
science, all my labour, all my 
courage, achieve nothing. Ah, 
heaven is not just—no, it is not 
just!” 

Reasoning on in this way, he 
followed the road from Bruck to 
Fribourg. Night was approaching, 
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he dragged himself along, ready 
to fall from fatigue. 

At this moment he saw, by the 
light of the moon, a wretched hovel 
hidden in a hollow of the road ; the 
roof was low, the door off its 
hinges, the windows broken, the 
chimney a ruin. Tall briers and 
nettles grew all round; the window 
of the gable was hardly higher 
than the heather of the plain, 
where a wind was whistling that 
might have blown the horns off an 
Ox. 
Karl saw also through the dusk 
a fir branch swinging over the 
door. 

“Come,” said he to himself, “the 
inn is not a promising one, it is 
even sinister looking, but we must 
not judge things by their looks.” 

And without further pause, he 
knocked at the door with his stick. 

“Who is there? What do you 
want?” said a rough voice from 
within. 

“Shelter and bread.” 

“Ah, ha! Good—good!” 

The door suddenly opened, and 
Karl found himself in presence of 
a robust-looking man, with a square 
face, and grey eyes, his shoulders 
covered with a great-coat torn at 
the elbows, and a hatchet in his 
hand. Behind the man shone the 
flame from the hearth, lighting up 
the entrance of a loft, a wooden 
staircase, decayed walls; and close 
to the flame, a young, fragile pale 
girl, dressed in a miserable brown 
cotton frock. She was looking to- 
wards the door with a sort of terror, 
her black eyes filled with an expres- 
sion of indefinable sadness and 
wildness. 

Karl saw all this at a glance, and 
instinctively tightened his hold of 
his stick. 

“ Well, come in,” said the man ; 
“it is not weather to keep people 
standing outside.” 

Then, thinking it would be folly 
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to appear frightened, he advanced 
into the middle of the hovel and 
sat down on a bench before the 
hearth. 

“Give me your knapsack and 
stick,”’ said the man. 

This time Master Albertus’s 
pupil shuddered to the very marrow 
of his bones, and the sack was un- 
buckled, and the stick laid in a 
corner, and the host seated quietly 
by the hearth before he recovered 
from his surprise. 

This circumstance rather restored 
his composure. 

** Mine host,” said hewith a smile, 
“TI should not be sorry to have 
supper.” 

“What would monsieur like for 
supper?” said the other gravely. 

“An omelette with bacon, a 
bottle of wine, and cheese.” 

“Hé! hé! he! Monsieur has 
an excellent appetite, but our pro- 
visions are exhausted.” 

“ Exhausted ?” 

“Yes. 

“snr 

“ All.” 

“You havn't any cheese ?” 

“No.” 

** Nor butter?” 

** No.” 

** Nor bread, nor milk?” 

“4 Bia,” 

“But in Heaven's name what 
have you then?” 

** Potatoes cooked in the ashes.” 

At the same instant Karl saw, 
lying in the shadow on the stair 
steps, a whole regiment of chickeus ; 
white, black, red, fast asleep, sone 
with their heads under their wings, 
others with their necks thrust into 
their shoulders; there was even a 
large, dry, thin, haggard hen care- 
lessly combing aud pluming her- 
self. 

“ But,” said Hafitz, pointing to 
them, ** you must have eggs!” 

“We took them this morning to 
the market at Bruck.” 
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“Oh! then, no matter what it 
costs, roast me a fowl!” 

Hardly had he uttered these 
words, when the girl, pale and with 
hair dishevelled, rushed to the 
staircase, crying out,— 

“Don’t touch my chickens! 
Don’t touch my chickens. Ho! 
ho! ho! let God's creatures live!” 

The look of this unhappy crea- 
ture had something so awful in it 
that Hafitz hastened to say,— 

“No, no, we won't kill the chick- 
ens. Let us have the potatoes. I 
dedicate myself to potatwes. I shall 
not quit you! From this moment 
my fate is clear. Here I remain 
three months—six months—in 
short, the time it will take to be- 
come as thin as a fakir!” 

He said this with singular anima- 
tion, and the host cried out to the 
young pale girl,— 

“ Génovéva, Génovéva! Look! 
The Spirit is possessing him; it is 
like the other!” 

The gust outside grew louder; 
the fire whirled in the hearth and 
shot up masses of twisted grey 
smoke to the ceiling. The fowls 
seemed, in the flickering of the 
flame, to be dancing on the wooden 
staircase, while the mad girl sang 
in a piercing voice a strange old 
tune, and the log of green wood, 
with its sobbing sound amid the 
flames, accompanied her with its 
plaintive sighs. 

Hiifitz. now knew that he had 
stumbled on the den of Hecker the 
sorcerer; he swallowed two pota- 
toes, lifted the large red jer of water 
to his mouth, and drank a long 
draught. Then he felt his calm 
restored, and he saw that the girl 
was gone, and that the man alone 
was standing opposite the hearth. 

‘*Mine host,” he said, ** lead me 
tu where I am to sleep.” 

The innkeeper, then lighting a 
lamp, slowly ascended the worm- 
eaten staircase ; he raised a heavy 
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trap-door with his grey head, and 
led Karl into a loft under the 
thatch. 

“ There’s your bed,” said he, put- 
ting the lamp on the floor; “ sleep 
soundly and above all take care of 
fire.” 

Then he went down again, and 
Hafitz, aching with fatigue, was 
left alone, before a large mattress 
covered with a huge sack of fea- 
thers. 

He sat cogitating a few minutes, 
asking himself would it be prudent 
to sleep, seeing the old fellow’s face 
looked so sinister. Then thinking 
of his clear grey eyes, his bluish 
mouth set round with heavy wrin- 
kles, his broad bony forehead, his 
yellow skin, he suddenly remem- 
bered the three men that were 
hanged on the Golgenberg, and 
that one of them bore a striking 
resemblance to his host; that he 
also had hollow eyes, had his 
elbows torn, and that the big toe 
of his left foot was out of his shoe, 
which had been worn by the rain. 

He remembered, too, that this 
poor wretch, whose name was Mel- 
chior, had been a musician, and 
that he had been hanged for knock- 
ing down the innkeeper of the 
“Mouton d’Or” with his jar for 
claiming his customary dues. 

The music of this poor devil had 
often profoundly moved him. It 
was fantastic, and the pupil of 
Master Albertus had, many a time, 
envied the poor gipsy; but now, 
as he fancied he saw again the face 
on the gibbet, with its rags flutter- 
ing in the night wind, and the 
ravens flying round clamouring, he 
shivered ; and his fright grew in- 
tense when he saw on the wall, at 
the lower end of the loft, a violin 
crowned with two faded palms. 

Then his impulse was to try to 
escape, but at the same instant the 
rough voice of the host shouted,— 

“ Put out the light! Get to bed! 
I told you to take care of fire! ” 
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These words froze Karl with ter- 
ror; he threw himself on the mat- 
tress and blew out the light. 

All was silent. 

Now, in spite of his resolution 
not to close his eyes, by dint of 
listening to the wind wailing, the 
night -birds calling to each other 
through the darkness, the mice pat- 
tering on the worm-eaten floor, 
towards one o’clock Hifitz fell into 
a profound sleep. Suddenly he 
awoke with a start, hearing a bit- 
ter, poignant, painful sob. A cold 
perspiration bathed his face. He 
looked, and saw in the corner of 
the roof a man cowering down: it 
was Melchior—the man that was 
hanged!—his black hair falling 
along his emaciated back, his chest 
and neck bare. So thin was he, 
you might have taken him for the 
skeleton of an immense grass- 
hopper. A soft ray of moonlight 
came shining through the lattice, 
lighting him up with a bluish light ; 
all round about hung long cob- 
webs. 

Hafitz, with eyes wide open and 
mouth gaping, silently stared at 
this strange being as one stares 
at death standing behind the bed 
when the great hour draws near. 

Suddenly the skeleton extended 
his long dry hand and snatched 
the violin from the wall; he rested 
it on his shoulder, then, after an 
instant’s pause, he began to play. 

There were in his music fune- 
real notes like the noise of earth 
falling on the coffin of one be- 
loved, solemn as the thunder of 
cascades prolonged by mountain 
echoes, majestic as swelling gusts 
of autumn wind among sonorous 
woods, and then sad, sad as incu- 
rable despair. Then amid the sobs 
rose a light suave silvery song, like 
the joyous warbling of a band of 
merry goldfinches flying among 
flowery shrubs. The trills wound 
in and out with an ineffable tremor 
of joy and insouciance, to take at 
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last their sudden flight, scared by 
the valse, mad, palpitating, wild. 
Love, joy, despair, all sang, all wept, 
in a rushing stream from the vibrat- 
ing bow. 

And Karl, in spite of his inex- 
pressible terror, stretched out his 
arms and cried,— 

“O grand, grand, grand artist! 
O sublime genius! Oh! how I 
pity your sad destiny! To be 
hanged, for killing a brute of an 
innkeeper who didn’t know one note 
of music! To wander in woods in 
moonlight! To have no body and 
so enchanting a talent! O, God!” 

But as he went on exclaiming in 
this way, the rough voice of his host 
interrupted him,— 

“Hé up there! will you ever 
hold your tongue? Are you ill, or 
is the house on fire?” 

And heavy steps made the wooden 
stairs creak, and a bright light 
shone through the slits of the door, 
which burst open with the blow of 
a shoulder, and in stepped the inn- 
keeper. 

“Ah! mine host,” cried Hafitz, 
‘mine host, what isall this? First 
the music of heaven awakes me, 
and Iam rapt away into invisible 
spheres, then all vanishes like a 
dream.” 

The host’s face assumed in a 
moment a sombre expression. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured he 
dreamily, “I might have expected 
it. Melchior has come to disturb 
our sleep again—he will always 
come, I see! Now our rest is lost, 
no use thinking of sleep! Come, 
my friend, get up; come, have a 
pipe with me.” 
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Karl did not need pressing, he 
was impatient to be off. But when 
he came down stairs, seeing the 
night still profoundly dark, he re- 
mained, sitting with his head in his 
hands, his elbows on his knees, 
long, long buried in an abyss of 
painful thoughts. 

The host himself lit the fire, and 
took his place upon the broken 
chair by the corner of the hearth, 
and smoked on in silence. 

At length the grey dawn appeared. 
He looked through the small dim 
window. Then the cock crowed, 
and the hens hopped from step to 
step. 

“What do I owe you?” asked 
Karl, buckling on his knapsack and 
taking his stick. 

“You owe us a prayer at the 
chapel of the Abbey Saint Blaise,” 
said the man in a strange tone of 
voice, ‘‘a prayer for the soul of my 
son, Melchior, who was hanged ; 
and another for his betrothed, 
Genovéva, the mad girl! ” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ That’s all.” 

“ Then, farewell; I will not for- 
get it.” 

And the first thing Karl did on 
arriving at Fribourg was to go and 
pray for the soul of the poor gipsy 
and for the soul of her he: loved. 
Then he went to the inn “La 
Grappe,” kept by Master Kilian, 
and unrolling his music paper, and 
calling for a bottle of rikevir, he 
wrote at the top of the first page, 
“The Violin of the Man that was 
Hanged!” and composed, in one 
sitting, his first really original 
score. 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


Autor or “ Sones or Srncunanrity,” “‘ Pezps at Lirs,” &c. 


No. 9.—Sr. Finuan’s Anm. 


(A Lay or Scorr-uaxp.) 


Harp of the North, that hangs, or used to hang, 
“On the witch-elm that shades St. Fillan’s spring ” 
(Which elu I know not), wake thy tuneful twang, 
And keep thy wires in order while I sing 
In verse of true Sir Walter Scottish ring ; 
And lest your Minstrel's strength should haply faint 
Glenlivat shall its inspiration bring ; 
‘Thus will we make the Sassenach acquaint 
With blessed Fillan’s life, thy friend and patron Saint. 


i: 


If thou wouldst view old Pittenweem aright, 
Go visit it by the broad daylight, 

For if the night were murky, pray 

How couldst thou ken that fair Abbaye ? 
And should it eke come on to rain, 

Thy pleasure would be turn'd to pain; 
But when the golden sunbeams smile 
On ruin’d nave and barren aisle, 

When noontide rays enlivening fall 

On thistly floor and weedy wall, 

So that thou need’st not break thy bones 
Or shins against the rugged stones, 
Then go; but take a trusty guide 

Who knows the country far and wide, 
And give him half-a-crown or so, 

To tell thee all that he may know ; 

But should he show thee Fillan’s tomb 
Within some cloister’s ivied gloom, 
Believe him not, although he swear, 
Because the Saint's not buried there. 








XUI 
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II. 


Breathes there the man who having read 
All that the Northern Bard has said, 

All the particulars supplied 

By travellers’ tomes and Murray's Guide, 
Of Scotia’s landscapes fair and grand, 
Longs not to see that favour'd land? 

Oh ! would that J could get the chance 
To view those regions of romance. 

What pleasure to be climbing now 

Ben Dizzy’s high and lordly brow ! 

How sweet to stand beside the Frith 
That owes its waters to Loch Smith, 

To mark Bel-hangar's ruin’d pile, 

And Ion-munga’s charméd isle, 

Whilst in the distance can be seen 

The giant peaks of Ben Zoleen,* 

And, if the weather be not dull, 

The fragrant isle of Sneeshin-Mull ; 

And, floating like a mirage there, 

That phantom ship—the “ Brig of Ayr” 
Sails where Loch Toddy’s smile creates 
A beauty that intoxicates. 

Then view, my fancy, if thou wilt, 
Knights tourneying within Glen-7i/t, 
Hear Roderick Dhu and brave Fitz-James 
Calling each other dreadful names, 

And see them chase, through bosky dells, 
The hart that “in the Highlands” dwells. 
Oh, if some friend would pay my fare, 
How “like a bird” I'd wander there! 


III. 


The meal was over at Pittenweem ; 

The monks had gone to their cells to dream, 
Or heavily sleep, as the case might be, 

Till waked by the bell at half-past three ; 
The Abbot had gone to his private tower, 
For he sat up till a later hour, 

And oft he would have his under-prior 

To sit and talk by the cosy fire ; 

For Abbots of old, you may suppose, 

Could do in such matters as they chose, 


* The writer will not guarantee the absolute correctness of all these names of localities, 
but he has carefully examined the best authorities on the subject. 
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And here, from the mill-stream’s outer lock 
To the tippest top of the weather cock, 
Good Fillan the Abbot ruled supreme— 
Such was the custom of Pittenweem. 


BY. 
The night was long, the weather cold ; 
A Minstrel, neither young nor old, 
Whose ragged coat and shoes in holes 
Wrung pity from those monkish souls, 
Entered the Abbey’s lower hall, 
Whence, duteous to the Abbot's call, 
He brought himself and harp upstairs 
And 'gan show off his Scottish airs. 
It was a charity to bring 
Such warbler in the place to sing. 
St. Fillan gave him ample cheer 
And copious draughts of home-made beer, 
Till, while that inspiration work’d, 
This music from the wires he jerk'd :— 


q 
BALLAD. 
THE BLUE BROTHER. 


Twas on Maxwelton’s bonny braes 
( * Where early fa’s the dew ’’ ) 
That at the set of sun I met 
A Friar of Orders Blue. 


With sigh, and frown, and eye cast down, 
His face was sad to see ; 

Some heavy care was settled there— 
Whatever could it be ? 





‘Come hither, come hither, thou Holy Friar, 
Why dost thou look so blue ?” 

He answer’d stern—‘‘ I’ve yet to learn 
What that’s to do with you.” 


‘¢ Wert thou,” I ask’d, ‘‘a baron bold, 
Who sought a lrermit’s lot, 

Because thy love so false did prove t” 
He answer'’d, ‘‘I was not.” 
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‘‘ And hast thou fought in distant climes, 
Seen mighty cities fall, 

And wounded been a score of times ? ” 
He answered, ‘‘ Not at all.” * 


‘* And did thy true love follow thee, 
In page’s garb disguised ? 

And when thou foundest it was she, 
Say, wert thou not surprised ?”’ 


‘*No true love ever follow’d me 
Thus garb’d ; or if she had, 

At once, I ween, I must have seen 
Twas she, and not a lad.” 


** And did she, stricken by thy side, 
In thy embrace expire ?” 

** Good gracious ! no—who told you so ? 
He must have been a liar.” 


“Or hadst thou wooed some ladye fair, 
And wast about to wed, 

Bat saw or heard that she preferr’d 
Another knight instead ? 


‘** And didst thou seek their trysting-place, 
And fiercely slay them both, 
And there inter both him and her?” 


**T didn’t, on my oath ! 


‘¢ Or didst thou quarrel with a maid, 
Who loved thee all the time, 

And seek a hermitage’s shade 
Far in a foreign clime ? 


‘¢ And did the maiden seek thee out, 
Dress’d like a pilgrim-boy ? 

And, having found thee safe and sound, 
Die, there and then, for joy ?” 


Fire flash'd from that Blue Brother's eye 
‘¢ "Tis well,’’ he cried, ‘‘ for you 

That I’m a Friar, else in mine ire 
Some mischief might I do ! 


‘* Why should I tell to such as thou 
The story of my youth ? 

My patience is exhausted now, 
Denying each untruth. 
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** Your’re right, so far, if you suppose 
I’ve seen some woes and cares, 

But, mark you well, I never tell 
To strangers my affairs.” 


The vesper-bell rang thro’ the dell ; 
Abrupt he sped away, 

And not another syllable 
Did to this Minstrel say. 


And tho’ upon Maxwelton’s braes 
Since then I’ve often been, 

I know not why, but never I 
Have that Blue Brother seen. 


71. 


The Abbot praised the Minstrel's skill, 
And gave his siller—better still ; 
What wonder that such vagrant men, 
Encouraged thus, should come agen ? 
For Fillan’s heart was warm and large, 
He never gave these folks in charge, 
And tho’ the bagpipe made him groan, 
He let his torturer alone. 
Well used, I wot, were one and all 
Within St. Fillan’s Abbey-wall ; 
Even the cats were fed on cream— 
Such was the custom of Pittenweem. 


wad 


The virtues of a Saint-elect, 
Tis reasonable to expect 
To marvels will give birth; 

And thus, when Fillan did transcribe 
The Scriptures—('mid the monkish tribe 
Of books there was a dearth)— 
Forth from his hand (the left) there came 

The splendour of a mystic flame, 
Too bright to be of earth; 
*T was Heaven that interposed, 'tis clear, 
For candles then were rather dear, 
And at the best burnt dim; 
But by his hand's celestial light, 
St. Fillan wrote both day and night— 
"Twas all the same to him, 
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Oh! often when the gas is bad, 

I wish St. Fillan’s arm I had ; 
At once I'd bid adieu 

To paraffin and kerosene, 

And meters (save of verse, I ween), 
To moulds and “ sixes” too! 


VIII. 


Good Abbot Fillan, it appears, 

Ruled o'er the convent many years, 

Till, notwithstanding the esteem, 

He won from all at Pittenweem, 

Tho’ loved, respected, and admired, 

He from his post at length retired, 

And lone his hermitage he made, 

In far Glenurchy’s rugged shade— 

A desert valley, wild and deep, 

Now used as pasturage for sheep, 

A vale so dark that people say 

There's niyhtshade there throughout the day ; 
There blooms the heather, green or brown, 
There grass springs up, and thistle-down, 
And there the fox by moonlight lies, 

And on his paw the fow-ylove tries, 

And there the timid hare will ring 

The hare-bell whereof poets sing, 

And there the Scottish broom, when new, 
Sweeps clean, as brooms are bound to do. 


IX. 
"T'was there St. Fillan fix'd his cell, 
In saintly solitude tu dwell ; 
But why he from the world withdrew 
No living wight precisely knew ; 
To man no word would he let fall ; 
He told his beads, and that was all. 
Boon Nature gave him all he ask’d, 
Nor was she thus severely task'd. 
Simple his fare, he used to dine 
Upon the new-laid eglantine, 
The mountain ash was ready-made, 
And scarcely needed pepper's aid, 
For fruit there grew, profuse and fine, 
Pine-apples on each lofty pine ; 
His bread was earth's eternal crust, 
Water he drank, as all men must 
Who love St. Wilfrid, son of Law, 
And hate wine, beer, and usquebaugh. 

22 
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By Fillan’s cell a fountain sprang, 

With whose renown the country rang, 
For in its waves the sick were sure 

To realize a perfect cure ; 

When duck'd within that Holy Pool, 
And then left out all night to cool, 

The imbecile in mind and frame 

Both hale and sensible became ; 
Whatever ills they went to quell, 

They always left St. Fillan’s well— 

A well which every one must own, 

"T'was better not “ to leave alone.” 

Thus pass'd our Saint through life’s decline ; 
He died, six-hundred-forty-nine. 

His relics, we may well suppose, 
Continually in value rose, 

But far beyond the rest did stretch, 

The price his wondrous Arm could fetch, 
Till Caledonia’s kings felt blest, 

That such a treasure they possest. 


XI. 


Ages had pass’d; it was the day 
Renown'd in Bannock-Burns’s lay, 

When “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” 
Knock'd England's projects on the head, 
That in his camp King Robert Bruce 
Did hold, according to his use, 

A public service to invoke 

Heav'n’s aid against the threaten’d yoke ; 
But first from out that proud array, 

He call’d the Abbot of Inchaffray. 


XII. 


“ Go, fetch St. Fillan’s holy Arm, 
Good priest of Inchaffray, 

For it shall be a sacred charm, 
To help our cause this day, 

And when the foe perceive its glow 
Perchance they'll run away.” 

The Abbot went, and quickly brought 
That relic of the Saint, 

In silver casket, fairly wrought 
With figures rich and quaint. 
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The monarch then his pray’r began, 
But when the case was oped, 
Behold! that sacred talisman 
Had, strange to say, eloped. 
Stolen? Such sacrilegious crime 
Our deepest feelings shocks ; 
Besides, they'd wasted pray’r and time 
Upon an empty box! 


XII. 


Dreadful it was to see the Bruce ; 
His rage, I wis, had good excuse, 
And if he drew his sword to strike, 
Why, who would not have done the like? 
“Woe to the wretch’s guilty soul 
St. Fillan’s blessed arm who stole! 

Tis vain to intercede 
If e’er I find the culprit out, 
For such a crime, beyond a doubt, 

Is Fillanous indeed!” 
None spoke—such words might well appal, 
Tho’ purely innocent were all 

His trusty men in mail; 
But certain witnesses did say 
That the old priest of Inchaffray 

Look’d very scared and pale. 
Yes, he it was whose faith so weak, 
Had caused him hide that blest relique, 
Lest by its aid the foe should seek 
In battle to prevail. 


XIV. 


The King, tho’ much inclined to swear, 

Resumed his interrupted pray’r, 
When lo! what wonder’s here ? 

Uprose the casket’s silvern lid ; 

Then closed—upon my word it did! 
Tho’ no one stood a-near. 

It was the Saint, who did replace, 

That severed arm within its case, 
Unseen to mortal view; 

And when again the lid was raised 

That dazzling Hand of Glory blazed 
Just as it used to do. 

The guilty Abbot, tho’ amazed, 

No longer look'd so blue. 
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‘Bear witness,” cried the grateful King, 
“ That if this day should victory bring, 
And set us on our legs, 
Upon this very spot of ground 
A monastery will I found, 
As sure as eggs is eggs.” 


RY. 


And now thy gaze, good reader, turn 
Where tents are fix'd and watches set : 
Upon the banks of Bannockburn 
The deadly foes are met. 
A hundred thousand Saxon men, 
Fewer the Scots as three to ten ; 
Long odds, I ween and bet! 
It boots not I should tell thee how 
The parties carried on the row ; 
How archers arch’d and billmen bill’d ; 
What chiels were wounded, ta’en, and kill'd ; 
How clouds of cloth-yard arrows sped 
As fatally as balls of lead ; 
How Southron fell, and Gael was slain; 
How Scottish Lions’ might and main 
Were well display'd in driving back 
The oft-invading Sassenach ; 
How gallant Stuart, Moray, Bruce, 
And Keith let all their valour loose, 
And James, “ the good Sir Douglas ” hight, 
Did more than wonders in the fight. 
If these particulars you need, 
Go, fetch your “ Works of Scott,” and read 
“Lord of the Isles,” thro’ Canto VI. 
That Scotland's laddies fought like bricks 
Is also known to him who learns 
The fiery song of Robert Burns ; 
And after such as they have sung, 
A meaner bard should hold his tongue. 


XVI. 
O sceptic reader of my song, 
To whom should victory’s praise belong ? 
What render'd Seotland’s arm so strong ? 
It was no earthly migh 
It was not luck, it was not pl ck, 
Nor skill with which the blow was struck ; 
"Twas Fillan’s Arm of light! 
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And had the Scots the fray began 
Unaided by that talisman 
They must have lost the fight. 
But there are no such wonders now, 
This is an age of little faith, 
When people would as soon avow 
Belief in ghost or wraith, 
As think a Saint, alive or dead, 
‘Gainst solid force could so avail, 
That relics brought or prayer said 
Could turn the battle’s scale. 


XVII. 

3e sure the Bruce did not forget 

To render to the Saint his debt; 

He raised upon that sacred spot 

A priory, and well I wot 

No finer ruin could be seen 
*Twixt John o’ Groats and Aberdeen. 
At least, I deem such verdict just, 
Tho’ purely taken upon trust, 

For long ere this you must have found 
I never was on Scottish ground. 

More spots than I have time to name 
Bear witness to St. Fillan’s fame; 
There is “ St. Fillan's” near Loch Earn, 
In Fife “ St. Phillan’s,” so I learn; 
There is “ Kilfillan” in Renfrew, 
“ Strathfillan,” and within its view, 

“ Danfillan,” where the orthodox 

Show there are hollows in the rocks 
Worn by his knees in constant pray’r. 
There also is “ St. Fillan’s Chair,” 
And more than one “ St. Fillan’s Fount ’ 
May enter into this account, 
Which further would your time engage, 
By Fillan up another page. 


—_<—___—__ 


Harp of the North, farewell ; I’m getting tired 
Of this my theme (and so’s the reader too). 
Now faints the fervour in my brain inspired 
By sipping Caledonia’s “ mountain dew.” 
Sweet harp! I'll also give what's due to you, 
Assister of my nightingaelic lay ; 
Thy wizard wires I tenderly unscrew, 
And hang thee o’er St. Fillan’s fountain grey, 
Whose story we have told. So, Minstrel harp, good day. 
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GAMES. 


“nam qui dabat olim 
Imperium, fasces, legiones omnia nunc se 
Continet atque duas tantum res anxius optat 


Panem et circenses.” 


Tuus writes Juvenal, in his tenth 
Satire, with his heart full of indig- 
nation at the contempt exhibited 
by one of the most atrocious em- 
perors towards the inhabitants of 
the “ Mistress of the World ;’’ and 
the words “Panem et circenses ” 
have now become almost as familiar 
to our ear as many of our own 
household expressions. The people 
who at one time bestowed the go- 
vernment, with its insignia and 
power, was now easily satisfied by 
obtaining sufficient bread to fill its 
stomach, and games cruel enough 
to excite its worst passions. 

According to another Roman 
author, Trajan himself uses the 
same expression under a different 
form—*‘Populum Romanum duabus 
precipue rebus annona et specta- 
culis teneri,’ and Suetonius tells 
us that Augustus strengthened his 
hold over the affections of the people 
by the magnificence of the spec- 
tacular representations he caused 
to be exhibited. Cicero mentions 
the cost of games given by Milo, 
whom he considered to be nothing 
less than insane, the amount using 
up the substance of three fortunes, 
which had been bequeathed to 
him. 

In the eurly days of the empire 
an exhibition of gladiatorial sports 
is reported as having cost 400,000 S. 
—£4,350, and we are moreover in- 
formed that a law was passed for- 
bidding any person to exhibit games 


who did not possess a fortune of 
400,000 S. Later we find that 
Aurelian received from Valerianus 
5,000,000 S., to pay for the sports to 
be given by him during his tenure 
of consular honours, besides 300 
aurei and 3,000 silver denarii to 
throw as largesse among the people. 
From these accounts, as well as 
from many others which might 
here be quoted, we can easily form 
some idea of the splendour and 
scenic effect which so transported 
the Roman populace. 

During the days of the Empire 
the Roman people enjoyed the dolce 


far niente to a high extent, and 


therefore some means of pleasure 
had of necessity to be invented for 
them. Under Tiberius no less 
than 87 days were devoted to fes- 
tivities of various sorts, and de- 
ducted from the working year ; 
under Marcus Aurelius this number 
was increased to 135; and again in 
the middle of the fourth century the 
number reached was 175. Momm- 
sen, in his learned “ Handbook,” 
mentions that Titus inaugurated 
the Flavian Amphitheatre a.n. 80, 
with games and other spectacular 
representations, which lasted 100 
days; Trajan celebrated his second 
Dacian triumph, a.p. 106, by a fes- 
tival lasting 123 days, from day- 
break to sunset. The principal 
and favourite sights were the gladia- 
torial combats, the chariot races, 
and theatrical scenes; other sights 
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of more trivial importance being 
added so as to form a lever de 
videau.” 

We will mention the gladiatorial 
sports first, as being those in which 
all classes of the community were 
most distinctly interested. The 
Flavian Amphitheatre, begun a.v. 
72 by the Emperor Vespasian, and 
finished by Titus, was the theatre 
where were exhibited those scenes 
of massacre which cause, even at 
this present time, the blood to flow 
more quickly through the veins as 
we peruse the details which are 
related by many eye-witnesses. It 
is reported that 12,000 prisoners, 
most of them Jews, were employed 
on this building, which consisted of 
four stories, belonging to the va- 
rious orders of architecture, the first 
Ionic, the second Doric, the third 
and fourth Corinthian; being in 
circumference 1,641 feet, in length 
287, width 182, height 157. 

The seats reserved for the Em- 
peror, members of the imperial 
family, senate, and vestal virgins, 
were to be found in the podium ; 
the vomitoria led into the other 
seats, arranged in three stages. 
The whole building was capable of 
containing 100,000 persons, and 
the various accounts given by the 
historians of the day prove that this 
number was easily attained. 

That gladiatorial sports were in- 
troduced early in Rome may be 
asserted from the fact that we hear 
of them as early as 261 B.c.; and 
the records given by Livy will suf- 
fice as proof of the many combats 
which, however, in early days, were 
fought with the religious idea of 
sending the manes of some departed 
friend under a strong escort to 
Hades. The religious element was 
soon lost in the more natural love 
or craving for amusement. Sueto- 
nius tells us the fact that 1s early 
as Julius Cesar the attention of 
the Senate was attracted to the 
number of gladiators the consul had 
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in his pay, and this body passed a 
decree limiting the number of gla- 
diators who were for the future to be 
allowed to enter private service in 
Rome. (‘ Nam quum multiplici un- 
dique familia comparata inimicos ex- 
terrisset, cautum est de numero gla- 
diatorum, quo ne majorem cuiquam 
habere Rome. liceret.”) Pliny, in his 
“Natural History,” fixes the num- 
ber of gladiators who fought in the 
arena at the various games exhibited 
by Augustus as amcunting to 
10,000 men; the same number is 
also mentioned by Dio Cassius, 
when recording the list of the games 
which Trajan ordered to be ex- 
hibited before the people after the 
conquest of the Danubian terri- 
tories. Other historians and other 
authorities might be quoted as 
proving the extent to which this 
wholesale slaughter was carried on, 
but the above numbers will suffice, 
and we turn to consider the training 
given to those who were 


* Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday.” 


We quote a short extract from 
Hemans’ “Story of Monuments in 
Rome,” which gives in a few words 
the designating names of those who 
fought: —‘* The gladiators were 
classified according to their national 
manner of fighting, which they 
imitated. Thus were distinguished 
the Gothic, Dacian, Thracian, and 
Samnite combatants; the Retiarii, 
who entangled their opponents in 
nets thrown with the left hand, 
defending themselves with tridents 
in the right; the Secutores, whose 
special skill was in pursuit; the 
Laqueatores, who threw slings against 
their enemies; the Dimachae, armed 
with a short sword in each hand 
the Hoplomachi, armed at all points; 
the Myrmillones, so called from the 
figure of a fish at the crest of the 
Gallic helmet they wore; the 
Bustuarii, who fought at funeral 
games; the Bestiarii, who only 
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assailed animals; other classes who 
fought on horseback, called Anda- 
bates, and those combating in 
chariots drawn by two horses, 
Eissedarii.” 

The above account contains the 
names given to those who fought 
each according to his national 
teaching. ‘The Essedarii were, we 
are told, mostly Britons, who fought 
in chariots in the arena, displaying 
the same ferocious courage that 
they exhibited when defending 
themselves against the Roman in- 
vader and his heavily-armed and 
well-disciplined legions. The Par- 
thians wore their chain armour, 
and opposed this defence to the 
small round parma of the Thracian, 
or to the large oblong shield with 
which the Samnite warriors parried 
the blows hailed down upon them. 
Thus did they meet man against 
man, or in marshalled ranks, and 
soon the ground around was strewn 
with corpses of bleeding warriors. 
whose passions, excited by the cries 
of the populace. now knew no 
bounds, whose hearts were har- 
dened against their own friends by 
the exciting cheers which forced 
them on to death, or hounded them 
on to slay with their own hand a 
captive countryman. And yet all 
were not forced to enter upon this 
degrading life throngh compulsion, 
as we find the gladiatorial class to 
have been composed of transgres- 
sors, prisoners of war, slaves, and 
those who adopted the profession of 
their own free will. 

In a sea-fight given by Claudius 
on the Fucine Lake, and described 
by Tacitus, the opposing fleets 
consisted of 19,000 armed men, 
transgressors condemned to death, 
who were allowed to man the fleets 
as a means of escape or punishment. 
Large as this number may seem, it 
must be remembered that Rome, 
the capital of the world, caused to 
be procured for its entertainment 
prisoners from the many provinces 
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over which it ruled. When any 
gladiator, even from among this 
class, haa excited the admiration of 
the populace by his bravery, loud 
shouts resounded calling for his 
free pardon, demands which were 
in many cases graciously acceded to 
by the Emperor. The well-known 
story of Androcles, the fugitive 
slave condemned to death for an 
attempt at escape. and the grateful 
lion, related by Gellius, may be here 
cited as an instance, both slave and 
lion being covered with flowers when 
they left that arena intended to have 
been the scene of a cruel death. 
Aniong the prisoners of war the 
Britons are mentioned by Dio as 
fighting in the games given by 
Claudius to celebrate his triumph, 
A.p. 44. Titus caused many of the 
Jewish prisoners to be distributed 
in the provinces, so as to provide 
the arence with sufficient gladiators. 
Slaves were often compelled by 
their masters to descend into the 
arena; arecord of such occasions 
being referred to in that most 
valuable collection of Greek inscrip- 
tions published at Berlin ‘* Corpus 
Inscriptionum Grecarum.” The 
records of Pompeii also teem 
with inscriptions relating to occur- 
rences of this sort, as well as with 
the names of the schools to which 
these unfortunate men were at- 
tached. Suetonius, an author who 
seems to have recorded with gusto 
the atrocities of those whose bio- 
graphies he edited, tells us that 
Caligula ran up the price of thirteen 
gladiators at a public auction to 
nine million sestertii, knocking 
them down to an unfortunate pre- 
tor who nodded heavy with sleep, on 
the front benches. The contempt 
felt for slaves in Rome was such 
that their lives were thrown away 
for amusement or pleasure, and 
the gladiatorial school being a pro- 
bable means of escape, many pre- 
ferred to hazard their lives in 
combat than to become, as is re- 
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lated by another author, “ food for 
carp.” Among the last class may 
be mentioned men who, either 
from * vocation,” or through loss of 
fortune and position, embraced this 
career. Rutilus (Juvenal XI.) may 
be taken a8 a specimen,— 


“ Nam dum valida ac juvenalia 

membra 

Sufficiunt gales, dumque ardent san- 
guine, fertur 

Non cogente quidem, sed nec prohi- 
bente tribuno 

Seripturus leges et regia verba la- 
nist.” 


Young enough to bear arms, he is 
compelled to enter the schools, 
write out and learn the words of 
command, reduced to fit himself 
for the “ miscellanea Judi,” through 
loss of fortune, and in the hope of 
winning some of the pieces of gold 
paid in the arena to the victorious 
combatant. That this hope found 
itself at times satisfied by the whim 
of some licentious emperor, we 
know though Suetonius, who 
mentions that the myrmillo Spicu- 
lus was rewarded by Nero with a 
palace and grounds, the property 
of citizens who had been honoured 
with a triumph. Together with this 
gladiator we find mentioned a 
musician Menecrates (Menecratem 
citharadum et Spiculum mirmi/lonem 
triumphalium ‘virorum patrimoniis 
adibusque donavit), The same his- 
torian speaks of Caligula as having 
been “a ‘Thracian (gladiator) ” 
coachman, singer, and dancer 
(threx et auriga, idem cantor atque 
saltator). This Emperor so favoured 
the Thracians as not only to enrol 
some as members of his German 
body-guard, but also to persecute 
their opponents with a cruel cow- 
ardice. Columbus, a myrmillo, hav- 
ing defeated several Thracians and 
himself being but slightly wounded, 
Caligula introduced into the hurt a 
subtle poison prepared by himself, 
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and which he afterwards named 
* Columbian.” 

This profession had also another 
incitement in the admiration paid 
to it by women, who then, as at all 
times, found a subject of admiration 
in the courage displayed by those 
who fought, bled, and risked their 
lives for their amusement. What 
makes Sergius an object of such 
admiration to Hippia, the wife of a 
senator, but that he is a gladiator. 
To her he is a Hyacinthus; she 
has preferred him to her children, 
native land, sister, husband; and 
now comes the reason, told by 
Juvenal in his epigrammatie style, 
“© Ferrum est quod amant.”” And we 
find, further on in the same satire, 
hints that the gladiatorial sports 
were entered into in earnest by 
some of the women of the day. 
Could an auction but take place in 
the house there would be seen for 
sale the balteus et manice et criste 
crurisque sinistri dimidium tegimen. 
Martial also speaks of Venus serv- 
ing Ceesar as well as Mars. 

Much labour, training, and dis- 
cipline had to be undergone pre- 
vious to a public appearance, or to 
any attempt at a successful career. 
Punishments of the most severe 
character were meted out to those 
who broke through some small rule 
of discipline; they were cast into 
chains, burnt with red-hot irons, 
and flagellated, rude drawings being 
yet found on many of the walls of 
Pompeii relating to the various tor- 
tures inflicted on those who had 
refused to obey the orders of the 
“Janista.” The food given to them 
was of the commonest kind, con- 
sisting chiefly of barley, supposed 
to increase the muscular tissue, 
and often were they designated as 
hordearii by those who wished to 
deride them. Their meals were 
given and prepared according to 
regular known prescriptions: sin- 
gulis ibi militibus Vitellius paratos 
cibos ut gladiatoribus saginam divi. 
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debat. And we are told by such 
authorities as Friedlaender, Momm- 
sen, Preller, Orelli, and many 
others who have delved deeply into 
classical archeology, that special 
surgeons were retained to keep 
them in health, see that the diet 
was not too severe upon the sys- 
tem, and that the unctores, or rub- 
bers, did their daily duty. 

And all tofdie! Ave, Cesar! mori- 
turt te salutant, came thundering 
from their breasts as they entered 
the arena to the martial strains of 
music— entered, knowing that they 
were marching to death, and with 
the salutation of death upon the 
lips of those about to die. The 
weapons were examined, and a 
skirmish with blunted spears or 
swords began, so as to excite admi- 
ration and the thirst for blood, but 
soon the shrill tuba, together with 
the lituus, resounded as the favour- 
ites, known by many combats, be- 
gan their more earnest warfare. 
The retiarii, half nude, armed with 
net, trident, and sharpened dagger, 
met the swift secutores in a half- 
crouching position and endeavoured 
to cast the net over the approach- 
ing enemy, who, eluding with active 
spring, plunged his sword up to the 
hilt into the unarmed breast of one 
perhaps his friend; or, if himself 
was caught within the toils, no 
longer able to free his arms, he 
met, with fortified mind, the blow 
from the dread trident, which 
crunched the breast-bone and vital 
parts at one fell thrust. The Galli, 
Samnites, Thracians, Parthians, 
oppose their various weapons, and 
with divided success -fight and die, 
the British essedarii rattle through 
the plain, and, far from their own 
wild, savage, but lovely island, meet 
with a cruel death, rejoicing per- 
haps, to die. We may be allowed 
here to quote Byron, a poet who 
wrote what he felt, and felt what he 
wrote :— 
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*T see before me the gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand, his manly 
brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually 
low, 

And through his side the last drops 
ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy one by 
one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; 
and now 

The arena swims around him—he is 
gone 

Ere ceased the inhuman shouts which 
hail'd the wretch who won. 


“He heard it but he heeded not—his 
eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far 
away, 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor 
prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube 
lay 

There were his young barbarians all at 
play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, 
their sire, 

Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday. 
All this rush’d with his blood : shall he 
expire, 

And uuavenge!P 


Arise ye Goths, and 
glut your ire.” 


Other games must now lay claim 
to our attention, having, indeed, 
perhaps a deeper importance than 
would be granted to them at first 


sight. The gladiatorial exhibitions 
we have just described had the 
attraction which is engendered by 
a love of blood, and by that cruelty 
which forms so large a part in 
man’s nature, but the other games 
of the circus, such as chariot-racing, 
brought forward in a conspicuous 
manner the political feelings of the 
spectators. The Romans had long 
been, as we are told by many 
ancient writers, divided into fac- 
tions, which were again subdivided 
into known colours, namely : white, 
red, green, and blue—* dilexit genilor 
prasinum, te russeus intrat,” is to be 
found in Riese’s “Anthologia Latina.” 
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To these colours Domitian added 
gold and purple, which, however, 
were not acceptable to the people, 
and lasted but during the reign of 
this Emperor. The origin and sig- 
nification of these colours is about 
as mystical as are the qualifications 
of party feeling at this present 
time. The best reference we can 
make is to Mommsen’s “ Hand- 
book,” or to Friedlaender’s “ Sitten- 
geschichte Roms,” both of which 
works have handled this subject 
with care and intelligence. So 
great, however, was the party feeling 
at all times prevalentin the minds of 
the Emperors, that numerous allu- 
sions are ever being made which 
prove to what extent it was carried. 

Caligula belonged to the green 
faction, and was such a devoted 


partisan that he often feasted and, 


slept in their stables (Presine fac- 
tioni ita addictus et deditus wut 
cenaret in stabulo assidue et ma- 
neret.) Nero is reported to have 
been severely reprimanded for havy- 
ing mourned, when but a mere lad, 
together with other boys of his age, 
over the fate of a coachman of that 
faction who had been dragged 
around the circus, having fallen 
from his chariot. Vitellius was 
appointed by Galba over Germania 
Inferior owing to the interest ex- 
erted by their mutual friend T. 
Vinius, a man of great influence, 
and a strong adherent to the blue 
faction (et cui jam pridem per com- 
munem factionis venete favorem 
conciliatus esset.) Martial bids 
malicious envy now no longer say 
that but through the influence of 
Nero she won the victories for the 
“green faction,” for the charioteer 
of that faction has often won the 
prize since the death of that Em- 
peror. (Vicit nimirum non Nero, 
sed prasinus.) Dio mentions that 
the later Emperors, Commodus and 
Eliogabalus, both belonged to this 
faction, which seems to have been 
the most popular. “If the green 
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faction is not victorious,” says 
Juvenal, * you see this city mourn- 
ing and cast down as were the 
consuls conquered by the dust of 
Canne.” 


‘Nam si deficeret, mestam attoni- 
tamque videres 

Hanc urbem, veluti Cannarum in pul- 
vere victis 

Consulibus.” 


These colours became rallying- 
signals for parties; whatever 
troubles, famine, waste, or devasta- 
tions might take place, the interest 
and party feeling yet raged high. 
Panem et circenses was ever the cry. 
““We want bread, the games, the 
colours,” roared the populace, crav- 
ing for an excitement which they 
could not do without; even the 
Eniperors joined in the demand and 
nurtured a feeling which acted as a 
safety valve fora naturally excitable 
race. We are told that when Theo- 
doric, King of the Goths, ruled over 
Rome, he preserved the games which 
had so firm ahold over the affec- 
tions of the people, and took the 
weaker faction under his protection. 

Henzen, Orelli, Gruter, and 
others have reproduced inscriptions 
in which occur the names of cele- 
brated charioteers,together witha list 
of their victories. Scirtus remained 
in the service of the white faction 
for thirteen years; Diocles, after 
having tried all the others, devoted 
his services to the red. Scorpus, 
according to Martial, carried off in 
a single hour as a reward for his 
skill fifteen purses filled with gold, 
asum which the unfortunate poet 
compares to the miserable pittance 
which he himself has earned after 
a hard day’s work as client and 
congratulator. 

The chariot races in the circus 
began, as did all the sports, by a 
solemn procession. The giver of 
the games, perhaps himself a 
consul, drove around in a lofiy 
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chariot, wearing a purple toga em- 
broidered with gold, and holding in 
his hand the scipio eburneus, or 
ivory sceptre; above his head a 
slave stationed behind him held 
aloft a wreath. Surrounded by a 
crowd of friends, clients, slaves, to 
the music of flutes, trumpets, and 
other instruments, the procession 
began to move; following the 
magistrate came images of the gods, 
borne along on biers or thrones, or 
placed in chariots drawn by mules, 
horses, and later by elephants. 
These were accompanied by priests, 
who even at that time repeated in 
a monotonous tone parts of the 
various service intended for the 
special worship of each deity. Then 
came statues of the Emperors in 
their order of sequence,each greeted 
according to the admiration felt 
for him, or the hatred which his 
memory had instilled. So particu- 
lar were the Romans in causing 
the various degrees of the cere- 
monial of the procession to be gone 
through, that in many cases the 
celebration had to be put off one 
day through some small fault in the 
arrangements. 

In shape the Circus Maximus was 
oblong, ending in a_ semicircle 
surrounded by rows of seats called 
cavere. The course was marked out 
at each end by three conical pillars, 
the metse, and, the centre of the 
arena was a low wall running the 
entire length, called the spina, on 
which were placed images, columns, 
and small busts. At each com- 
pleted circuit a column known as 
the * delphini ” was set up, showing 
each course run, the winner being 
he who came in the first after the 
erection of the seventh. Big@ and 
quadrige were usually chosen as 
being the most popular, the skilful 
coaching of the latter being con- 
sidered to be the especial sign of a 
“good whip.” Nero attempted a 
ten-span at the Olympian games, in 
which he, from all accounts, seems 
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to have failed miserably, being 
thrown several times and finally 
having to give up altogether, which, 
however, did not prevent him from 
obtaining the wreath of victory— 
neque eo secius coronatus est: 

Gems, sculptures, contorinates, 
and other monuments have pre- 
served to us the shape of the 
chariots; the best horse being 
placed at the left side, the two outer 
horses, as may be generally seen, 
having the tails fastened up, or 
docked, so as to avoid any chance 
of an accident. The charioteers 
wore a short tight tunica without 
arms, a helmet-shaped cap stuffed 
so as to shield their faces from too 
heavy a blow, and a leathern girdle 
in which was fastened the sharp 
knife with which, if thrown, they 
cut the reins previously girt round 
their bodies. ‘These tunics, caps, as 
well as the harness and the para- 
phernalia of the chariots, were of 
the colour of the faction to which 
they might belong. 

‘The course was generally a little 
over four miles. The signal to start 
was given by the umpire of the 
games, by the Emperor, or by the 
senior magistrate present, a white 
cloth being thrown into the arena. 
The dodges practised were the same 
then as now, the leading charioteer 
warily guiding his horses so as to 
keep as much of the road to him- 
self as possible, now driving to this, 
now to that side his excited steeds; 
the older charioteers, whose expe- 
rience had taught them how to 
wait, kept within due bounds their 
anxious horses, preparing for a last 
rush when they could easily pass 
the now blown and tired steeds of 
the tyrones. Loud were the shouts 
and yells of the divided factions as 
they shrieked out encouragement 
to the driver wearing the colours 
to which they were addicted. The 
naturally excitable Roman was no 
longer himself, he seemed trans- 
formed into a maniac as he waved 
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his arms, vociferating, bellowing, and 
raving till the first chariot passed 
the chalk line after the uprearing of 
the last deiphinus. 

Friedlaender in his notes to the 
* Schauspiele,” in the second volume 
of the “ Sittengeschichte Roms ” 
gives us in full the epitaph of a 
charioteer named P. A¢lius Gutta 
Calpurnianus, who had been vic- 
torious in more than one thousand 
races, having won altogether,1,127 
palme, not confining himself to 
one faction, but having driven for 
he four parties, namely the white, 
red, blue, and green. 

Horses received names then as 
at the present time : in the list of 
Gutta’s victories for the various 
colours, we find that for the Blue 
faction, with Geminator as the lead- 
ing horse of the quadriga, he had 
won 92 races, with Silvanus 105, 
with Nitidus 52, with Saxo60. As 
charioteer for the Green faction, 
with Danaus 19 races, Oceanus 
209, Victor 429, Vindex 157. 
Another inscription mentions a 
charioteer of the name of Diocles, 
who had won 1,462 times, though 
he too did not confine his services 
to one faction. He was victorious 
(in certaminibus) singularum (quad- 
rigarum) 1,064; binarum 347, 
ternarum 51. Dr. Friedlaender 
mentions as the total obtained for 
92 prizes, the sum of 3,710,000 8.— 
£40,350. In deciphering the in- 
scription, a quotation from Sillig’s 
edition of the elder Pliny, he points 
out the meaning of the following 
expressions, occupavit et vicit, “he 
kept the lead and won;” successit 
et vicit, * he took the second place 
and won at the end by a spurt;” 
erupuit et vicit, ‘he coached to the 
last and came in with a rush at 
the end;” tricks of the road and 
turf yet common in our day. 
Much more might be written on 
this subject, but the writer has 
contented himself with pointing 
out the significance ascribed to 
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the colour of each party. Martial 
warns an adherent of the “ green” 
faction against wearing a scarlet 
mantle lest he should be looked 
upon as faithless to his cause. 

The sufferings of the early 
Christian martyrs require no more 
than a passing allusion when we 
refer to the exhibitions of wild 
beasts of every description exhi- 
bited by the various emperors be- 
fore the astonished gaze of their 
subjects. At the present time, 
even considering all our advan- 
tages of steam communication, the 
entire contents of the various Zoo- 
logical Gardens of Europe and 
America could not produce the 
same number of animals as might 
be seen in the arena during some 
festivals. 

As early as .the year 58 B.c., 
crocodiles and hippopotami were 
exhibited in Rome; in the year 55 
B.c., Pompey, besides the above- 
named animals, produced at the 
consecration of his theatre a 
rhinoceros, lynx, a particular class 
of African monkey till then not 
seen; Cveesar first exhibited the 
giraffe. Dio Cassius records the 
fact that he was an eye-witness to 
the slaying by Commodus in one 
day of tive hippopotami, and on 
other days of two elephants, one 
giraffe, and several rhinoceroses. 
The tiger was also exhibited as early 
as 11 u.c, and after that on several 
other occasions. We may mention 
as a proof of Roman enterprise 
that Buffon himself had never 
seen a giraffe, though even at that 
time means of transport were 
greater than during the early days 
of the Roman Empire. The first hip- 
popotamus which we know to have 
landed safely in Europe since the 
days of ancient Rome was the well- 
known specimen in the Zoological 
Gardens of London which arrived 
in 1850. 

The number of animals shown 
at the games previously alluded to 
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as given by Pompey and Cesar, 
are recorded as having been—at 
those given by Pompey, 17 or 18 
elephants, 500 or 600 lions, 410 
other African animals; at those 
exhibited by Ceesar 400 lions and 
40 elephants, numbers which, we 
agree with Dio, are evidently exag- 
gerated. ‘Titus (this being on the 
authority of Suetonius) at the 
consecration of the Flavian Am- 
phitheatre exhibited a naval com- 
bat in the “ naumachia,” a combat 
of gladiators : “‘ a/que uno die millia 
omne genus ferarum.” Elephants be- 
came later an especial prerogative 
of the emperors, who appointed a 
procurator to look after their comfort. 

The Zoological Gardens at 
Rome contained, during the reign 
of Gordian III., 32 elephants, 10 
elks, 10 tigers, 60 tame lions, 30 
tame leopards, 10 hyenas, 1 rhino- 
ceros, 1 hippopotamus, 10 “ archi- 
leontes,”’ 10 giraffes, 20 wild asses, 
40 wild horses, and numerous other 
wild animals. Inscriptions yet re- 
cord the names and titles of those 
appointed to look after the proper 
management of the vivarium. 

Caligula, finding that the ex- 
penses of animal food exceeded 
his ideas of moderation, ordered 
criminals to be thrown into the 
cages of the wild beasts destined 
to be exhibited at the approaching 
games. Augustus exhibited a ser- 
pent fifty cubits in length; Nero 
had chariot races, quadrige: drawn 
by camels. Numerous other in- 
stances testify to the number of 
wild beasts which were to be 
seen in Kome, and which as in the 
ease of early Christian martyrs, 
were used not only to fight among 
themselves, but also to tear to 
pieces those who were looked upon 
as criminals. 

Martial abounds with allusions 
to the exhibitions given in the 
arena; especially to be noticed 
being the 14th of the Lib. I., an 
allusion to a hare playing about 
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with a tame lion. 
have in the Liber Spectaculorum 
a description of a rhinoceros toss- 
ing a bear; of a combat between a 
tigress and a lion, between a bull 


Then again we 


and elephant, the enraged bull 
being described as rushing blindly 
to his fate; mention is made of a 
bear whose frantic rushes were 
stopped by his being entangled in 
bird lime; a woman and a lion 
fighting brings forward an allusion, 
rather far-fetched, to Mars and 
Venus. ‘These epigrammatic odes 
suffice to show to what an extent 
the Romans had carried on their 
love for blood. 

The exhibitions often lasted 
through the night as weil as during 
the day. Nero caused _ several 
Christians to be clothed in gar- 
ments thick with pitch, which were 
then lighted, the victims taking the 
place of torches, this being un- 
doubtedly the meaning of the 
tunica molesta of Juvenal. Caligula 
gave night entertainments in the 
theatre, which was brilliantly lit up, 
and amused himself by ordering 
refreshments to be set before the 
spectators, and thinking it an ex- 
cellent joke to see a Roman knight 
gorge himself, the emperor sent 
him a double portion. Domitian 
also gave gladiatorial and other 
sports at night. 

The aristocracy, and indeed per- 
sons of every class have ever aped 
the vices of those set in authority 
over them; thus was it with the 
Roman knighthood and senators 
who, to please the emperors, 
did not hesitate to appear in the 
arena matched against some animal, 
to measure weapons with a gladia- 
tor, and to consider it an honourable 
compliment to race in a quadriga 
together with the lord and master 
of imperial Rome. 

The gladiatorial sports came to an 
end a.p. 403, when a monk named 
Telemachus, horrified at the cruelty, 
rushed into the arena and implored 
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the assembled multitudes to reject 
them, a demand which was not 
willingly acceded to, as we are told 
he was stoned to death on the spot. 
Legendary Church history men- 
tions as the first Christian martyr- 
dom that of St. Ignatius, a disciple 
of St. John, who was devoured in 
the arena by lions. Hemans’ 
“‘ Catholic Italy ” abounds with re- 
ferences to this species of martyr- 
dom, which the emperors evidently 
chose as an inexpensive means of 
providing their vivaria with the ne- 
cessary amount of animal food. 
Rich with the blood of those who 
sanctified our present religion by 
offering themselves up as living 
sacrifices to their faith, is the 
Coliseum at Rome; it yet stands as 
a remnant of ancient days, and 
when nearing it, above the roar of 
the enraged populace howling for 
the blood of victims, may perhaps 
be heard in imagination the 


“ Alleluia” of the early fathers of 
our faith, that martyr throng who 


laid all aside to follow Him. 
“Quamdiu stat Colyseus stat et 
Roma ; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet 
et Roma, cadet et Mundus,” wrote 
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the venerable Bede: “ Rome and 
the world will fall when falls the 
Coliseum.” And how far we may 
consider the Roman __ supersti- 
tions, inquisitions, murders, and 
even the martyrdoms which took 
place at a later time under the 
name of “ Catholic”’ Christianity, 
to be a remnant of the cruelty 
described above, none can tell. 
Martin Luther, immediately on 
his arrival in Rome, prostrated him- 
self upon the earth saying: ‘“ Hail 
sacred Rome! thrice sacred for the 
blood of martyrs shed here,” but 
when leaving it how different was 
the cry which burst from his lips, 
and which we are told of in Audin’s 
history. ‘ Adieu, Rome, que doit 
Suir quiconque veut vivre saint- 
ment! Adieu, ville ou tout est 
permis, excepté d’étre homme de 
bien.” And thus when in Rome, 
though surrounded by its glorious 
reminiscences, its victories, literary 
remains, its numerous artistic and 
other works, the mind cannot but 
refer to the horrible past, a past 
which shows plainly that the dread 
writing on the wall has had its full 
effect—* Sie transit gloria mundi.” 
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THE PERSONALITY OF GOLDSMTTH. 


By Ricuarp Brinstey SHertmpan Know ies. 


Even in our own day, when the 
popular novelist, dramatist, or poet 
stands on a more independent foot- 
ing, appeals to a wider audience, 
and reaps a richer harvest than was 
ever the lot of his predecessors in 
this country, the calling of litera- 
ture still retains some badges of 
that contempt in which it was held 
when its professors were poor and 
powerless. By the law which limits 
to a term of years an author’s pro- 
prietary right in his book, the lite- 
rary profession is placed at a dis- 
advantage with other callings less 
noble. That the right which is 
admitted in the case of every other 
owner of property to sell or be- 
queath it in perpetuity should be 
denied to him, is part of the 
author’s grievance of to-day. And 
the grievance is real. But that it 
should be advanced seriously, speaks 
enough for the improved condition 
of the men of letters of this age, and 
for the superior estimation in which 
their productions are held. 

A hundred years ago such a 
complaint would have been purely 
sentimental, and one that would 
only have been put forward on theo- 
retical grounds. The readers to 
whom an author could then appeal 
were extremely limited in number, 
if regarded from our present stand. 
rage and the commercial value of 

is work was consequently small. 
He had hardly become accustomed 
to consider its sale as determining 
his payment. The literary gene- 
ration of Anne’s reign had looked 
to place as the reward of success ; 


but lately the man of letters pure 
and simple had fallen into discredit 
in high quarters. The publisher 
was now his only patron, and a hard 
patron he proved at the best. 

The history of the first literary 
men of Goldsmith’s period is in full 
harmony with the tradition which 
holds authors miserable. Jobn- 
son, who was regarded as the fore- 
most literary man of his time, never 
enjoyed the luxury of a mind re- 
lieved from the pressure of imme- 
diate want, until he was past 
sixty, when he received a pension. 
Smollet’s novels have delighted his 
own age and ours; but they were 
powerless to rescue him from a life 
of drudgery, and we see him ad- 
vanced in years and broken in 
health still toiling on, and dying at 
last in harness. Every one knows 
the story of Chatterton; how he 
could at the age of sixteen produce 
counterfeit poems capable of attract- 
ing the notice of men in power, and 
which many in our time find it 
difficult to believe were the work of 
one so young—how bis reward was 
starvation, and how he died by bis 
own hand. 

There is no career of that day 
more fairly typical than Goldsmith’s 
of the uninviting character of lite- 
rature as a profession, or of the 
emptiness of that fame which legis- 
lators of his day pronounced to be 
the only object worthy the regard 
of genius. The success of his works 
was complete from the commence- 
ment, and there is no dispute con- 
cerning their merit now; but his 
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history even after he had become 
famous was a struggle with the 
most sordid necessities,in which he 
fell beaten at last, being still in the 
rime of his life and of his powers. 
hile he liyed, andafter his death, 
there was no oue of his acquaint- 
ance, however dull, who could not 
talk or write of him with an air of 
superiority ; and among them they 
have succeeded, despite the truer 
appreciation of one or two of his 
friends, and of later biographers, in 
investing his memory with a strong 
flavour of the ridiculous. When 
Goldsmith is mentioned, one thinks 
at once of an ugly little man strut- 
ting about dressed in a bloom- 
coloured coat, and boasting of his 
tailor; or the idea is conjured up 
of one who was so jealous that he 
was offended when two pretty young 
ladies monopolised the attention 
of a crowd. By others, whose 


acquaintance with his history is 
broader and more accurate, he is 
regarded with a certain liking in 


which there is a large dilution of 
contempt. If his character is by 
chance associated with his works, it 
is only for the purpose of striking, 
from the contrast, a conventional 
wonder that these should have come 
from that. It is, nevertheless, true 
that they bear to each other the re- 
lationship of cause and effect, and 
it may, therefore, be not uninterest- 
ing to recall something of the per- 
sonal history and character of the 
man to whose nature we owe some 
of the most familiar works of our 
language. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s father was a 
clergyman, holding a small living 
in a remote village in Ireland. He 
was a man of simple habits, gene- 
rous and improvident impulses, 
very poor, very proud, and pos- 
sessed of a quixotic idea of honour. 
His eldest son he was bringing up 
for the Church; and though his de- 
tigns for Oliver were less am- 
bitious, he put him to school at a 
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very tender age. The child’s edu- 
cation commenced at the village 
dame-school, the mistress of which, 
when boasting fifty years after that 
she was the first who ever puta 
book in his hands, declared at the 
same time that he was the dullest 
boy she ever taught. At six he 
was transferred to the care of the 
village schoolmaster, an old soldier 
who had served in Queen Anne’s 
wars—who had an endless fund of 
campaigning stories with which it 
was his custom to enliven the drud- 
gery of school hours. He was well 
versed, too, in the fairy legends of 
the country, and dabbled in poetry. 
On all these topics he found Oliver 
his most attentive listener and apt 
pupil. The boy was as dull as 
ever at his books, but he caught 
from the old man the knack of 
rhyming, and his mother, on seeing 
some of his effusions, declared that 
she had a genius for a son; and 
from that time forth she set her 
face against the design which his 
father entertained of bringing him 
up to some trade. 

Oliver was still a mere child when 
an attack of small-pox hopelessly 
disfigured his face—a misfortune 
which made itself keenly felt 
throughout his life. On his re- 
covery he was put to another school 
at some distance from his home, 
and, as his mother’s counsels pre- 
vailed, he was removed to others of 
a higher class where he was to be 
prepared for the University. At 
each successive change his disfigure- 
ment caused him for a time to be 
the butt of the malice of kis com- 
panions. Roughness and ill-usage, 
when experienced at a tender age 
by one endowed with an extremely 
sensitive disposition, can hardly fail 
to have a weakening effect on the 
character. But happily the boy 
had also been gifted with a buoy- 
ancy of temperament, which as- 
serted itself at times when a respite 
occurred ; and though he never 
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achieved any great success in his 
class, he usually succeeded in ac- 
quiring a popularity by his gaiety, 
whimsical ways, odd humour, and 
occasional love of mischief. 

A story is told of him in these 
very early days which manifests 
that mildly adventurous spirit which 
strongly marked his disposition 
later on, and that habit of blunder- 
ing which he used to declare was his 
only heritage. Leaving school for 
the last time, he was furnished with 
a horse and a guinea to take him 
home. His home was only twenty 
miles distant, but the opportunity 
of enjoying a little liberty was not 
to be lost, and he therefore deter- 
mined to break his journey, and to 
sleep at some inn on the way. 
Arrived at the little town of Ar- 
dagh, he requested the first person 
he met to direct him to the best 
house in the place. His informant 
pointed out the house of a Mr. 
Featherstone, the magnate of the 
neighbourhood. Oliver thanked 
him, and riding up, ordered his 
horse to the stable, and, entering 
the parlour and seating himself by 
the fire, inquired what there was 
for supper. The host readily per- 
ceived the mistake under which the 
stranger was labouring, and finding 
him to be the son of an old ac- 
quaintance, he suffered the delusion 
te continue. Supper announced, 
Goldsmith invited the landlord and 
his wife and daughter to join him, 
and he bespoke a bottle of the best 
wine in the cellar to crown the 
festivity of the occasion. On going 
to bed, he gave directions for a hot 
cake for breakfast, and it was only 
the next morning, when he wanted 
to pay the reckoning, that the 
squire consented to undeceive him. 

This was just before he was to 
depart for the University ; but an 
incident had occurred at home 
which threw a permanent blight 
upon his college career. While he 
was still at school his eldest sister 
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contracted a clandestine marriage 
with the son of a well-to-do pro- 
prietor, who had been placed under 
her brother, Henry Goldsmith’s, 
tuition. As soon as the secret was 
divulged, the enraged landowner 
accused the brother and father of 
the bride of having contrived a 
plot to secure a wealthy alliance. 
Charles Goldsmith protested that 
nothing had been farther from his 
thoughts, and he proudly declared 
that no consideration should permit 
him to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, by allowing his daughter 
to continue dowerless. Accord- 
ingly he mortgaged his farm and 
his tithes, to portion his daughter, 
and thus he mollified her husband’s 
father. 

But poor Oliver and the other 
children were to be the sufferers by 
this too honourable arrangement. 
If Oliver was to go to college now 
he must go as a sizar, aud from 
this his pride shrank. Tie institu- 
tion of the sizarship had been 
devised to meet the necessities of 
those who, desiring a University 
education, were unable to pay the 
customary fees. But whatever be- 
nevolence there may have been 
in the intention, it was effectually 
obscured by the conditions which 
accompanied the gratuity. A sizar 
was distinguished from otber under- 
graduates by his dress, and it was 
part of his duty to sweep in the 
courts of a morning, and to carry 
the dishes from the kitchen to the 
table of the Fellows, upon whom 
he was also to wait during dinner. 
Goldsmith held out for a long time 
before he would accept a position 
which he felt to be lowering; but 
he yielded at length to the force of 
circumstances and the persuasion 
of his relatives. At no time was 
he of a studious turn, and the 
dejection following upon a sense of 
degradation was not in his- case 
favourable to work. It unfortu- 
nately happened, too, that Wilder, 
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the tutor under whose supervision 
he came, gloried in tastes which 
were diametrically opposed to those 
of his pupil. 

Wilder was all for the exact 
sciences, while to Goldsmith classics 
were more congenial. Wilder, be- 
sides, was a man of violent and 
ungenerous temper, and he did not 
scruple to ridicule the unfortunate 
sizar’s ugliness, or to insult his 
poverty, and even sometimes to 
indulge in persoual violence. Under 
the circumstances it was natural to 
one of Goldsmith’s temperament 
that he should shrink back into 
himself, and some words which he 
wrote later to a friend aptly 
describe his feelings and habits at 
this period, while they show at the 
same time that the experience he 
was now undergoing was to be re- 
peated. ‘“ An ugly and poor man,” 
he writes, “is society only for 
himself, and such society the world 
lets me enjoy in great abundance. 
I laugh at the world and at myself, 
the most ridiculous object in it.” 
He beguiled his loneliness by writ- 
ing ballads, which he sold for five 
shillings apiece, and after dark he 
would steal out of the college gates 
to hear them sung in the streets 
by some beggar-man, surrounded by 
a group of which, it may well be 
imagined, Goldsmith was the most 
delighted listener. At times, how- 
ever, the buoyancy of his nature 
would assert itself more unequivo- 
cally, and generally on these occa- 
sions with less advantage to him- 
self. He was publicly reprimanded, 
and narrowly escaped expulsion for 
taking a conspicuous part in a col- 
lege riot, which had for its object 
the release of an undergraduate 
who had been arrested for debt, 
and the burning of the Dublin 
Newgate. 

On anotherocecasion he had gained 
one of the minor college prizes, of 
the value of some thirty shillings, 
and being quite transp rted by this 
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piece of luck, he invited sundry of 
his acquaintances in the town toa 
dancing party which he proposed, 
in utter disregard of all rule, to 
hold in his rooms in honour of the 
occasion. Imagine the pride and 
delight of Goldsmith, lately~ the 
quiet, silent, lonely sizar, for whom 
no one cared, but now enacting the 
popular part of host. His guests 
are all assembled, the fiddler on 
the table has just done tuning, 
the merriment is going to begin, 
when the door flies open, Wilder 
rushes in, and with a blow fells 
poor Goldsmith, who, lying stunned, 
1s dimly aware of the extinguishing 
of lights and of a general exit. 
The incident caused considerable 
amusement, but probably there 
were few who cared to understand 
the poignant sense of humiliation 
which overwhelmed the victim. 
Feeling bimself disgraced in all 
eyes, he sold his books and his 
clothes, and quitted the college the 
next day with an angry but indef- 
finite notion of going somewhere, 
where no one he had known should 
ever hear of himagain. He loitered 
about Dubliv, however, till of his 
money he had only one shilling left, 
and then he set out. For three 
days he subsisted on the shilling, 
and then he began to sell one by 
one his articles of wearing apparel. 
In his destitution his anzer all 
melted away, and he conveyed the 
tidings of his predicament to his 
brother Henry, who hastened to his 
assistance, supplied him with money 
and clothes, and succeeded in pateh- 
ing up the quarrel with the tutor. 
He remained for two years after 
this at Trinity College, which he 
left upon taking the degree of B.A. 

Goldsmith had long been destined 
for the Church, and what objections 
he had to becoming a clergyman he 
suffered to be overruled. Butas he 
was now only'twenty-one, he had two 
years to wait before he would be eli- 
gible for ordination. These two years 
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were probably the happiest of his 
life ; they were passed in the man- 
ner that pleased him best, but in a 
way that would be generally con- 
sidered misspent. His father had 
died some years previously, and his 
old home, the parsonage at Lismore, 
was now occupied by his brother- 
in-law, Hodson, he whose marriage 
with Miss Goldsmith had strait- 
ened the circumstances of his wife’s 
family. Henry Goldsmith was in 
the enjoyment of a living worth 
£40 a year, which had been held by 
his father in his young days. With 
both his brother and his brother-in- 
law Oliver passed a good deal of his 
time at this period, devoting all his 
energies towards comprehending the 
mysteries of farming while with the 
one, and taking an active interest 
in the other’s school and parish 
concerns. Sometimes he lived in 
his mothtr’s house, or again he 
would visit his cousin and school- 
fellow, Robert Bryanton at Bally- 
mahon, where he would pass his 
time in out-door sports, or at a club 
which they established at the village 
inn, where Goldsmith was soon ac- 
knowledged the choicest spirit, by 
reason of his capital story-telling 
and song-singing, and where we may 
be sure the merriment of Tony 
Lumpkin and his associates was 
often rehearsed. During all this 
period his reading consisted exclu- 
sively of novels, biography, poems, 
travels, and plays, and in this way 
the time passed until he was of an 
age ripe for ordination. 

Goldsmith had ever an eye for 
bright colours ; indeed, his chief 
objection to being a clergyman lay 
in the monotony and gloominess of 
a parson’s dress. It was probably 
because he wished to exercise his 
freedom in this respect as long as it 
remained to him, that he presented 
himself to his bishop for examina- 
tion, arrayed in scarlet breeches. 
It has been sometimes asserted 
that these were the cause of his 
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rejection; but whether it was on 
this account or because his theo- 
logical knowledge was unsatisfac- 
tory, the fact of his rejection was 
only too real, for by it all the bright 
hopes of his family were shattered, 
all his mother’s fond belief in his 
genius was dispelled, and the low 
estimate at which he was now re- 
garded was confirmed by the ill- 
success which attended repeated 
efforts to qualify him for some 
other career. As the failure was in 
each case due to his own incorrigible 
thoughtlessness, the patience of his 
friends was gradually exhausted— 
of all except good uncle Contarine, 
who never despaired of his ability, 
and who continued to stand by him 
as long as he lived. 

Mr. Contarine’s influence ob- 
tained for his nephew at the present 
juncture the situation of tutor im 
the family of a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood. A settled occupa- 
tion of any kind, however, was not 
to the young man’s taste; and when 
his growing discontent was pre- 
sently brought to a head by a 
quarrel with a member of his 
employer’s family, he started off 
with his wages in his pocket, fully 
persuaded that it was his intention 
to go to America. To carry him to 
Cork he bought a good horse, and 
departed without informing a soul 
of his destination. No one knew 
what had become of him, and his 
mother was in a state of feverish 
anxiety, when after some weeks’ 
absence he presented himself at 
her gate mounted on a wretched 
animal whose name he told her was 
Fiddleback. She rated him soundly 
for his behaviour, and so sharply 
that he retired to his brother 
Henry’s house; whence he at- 
tempted to soften his mother by a 
whimsical account of his adventures, 
which were characteristic. 

On arriving at Cork, he had 
found that the boat would probably 
have to wait some three weeks be- 
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fore the wind would serve; so, paying 
‘the captain his passage money he 
departed on a little excursion on 
horseback into the country. When 
the returned it was to find that 
during his absence, the wind having 
changed, the ship had set sail. All 
his money was spent, and he had 
to sell his horse. When with the 
proceeds he had bought Fiddleback, 
the had five shillings remaining, and 
with this he set out homewards. 
Meeting an old woman on the first 
day’s journey with a pitiful story, he 
gave her half his money, but not 
until he had debated with himself 
aa to whether he should not give 
her the whole In his penury he 
bethought himself of an old college 
companion who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and finding himself 
cordially received, he only re- 
gretted that he had not given the 
beggar-woman five shillings instead 
of half-a-crown. As soon, however, 
as his friend. became aware of his 
plight, his demeanour changed ; and 
Goldsmith began to find he had 
nothing to expect but good advice. 
Accident, however, threw him in 
with a stranger who was more 
quae, at whose house he rested 
or three days, and to whose assist- 
ance he was indebted for bis arrival 
home, where he certainly had not 
merited a welcome. 

Mr. Contarine now proposed he 
should study law, and provided £50 
to enable his nephew to set out for 
London, where he was to com- 
mence his studies in the Temple. 
But the simpleton did not get 
farther than Dublin, for there he 
met with an acquaintance who lured 
him to play, and left him penniless. 
He was too ashamed to acquaint his 
relatives with his misfortune, and 
this time he did not dare to turn 
homewards. The knowledge of the 
circumstance, however, found its 
way there somehow, and in obedi- 
ence to his uncle’s invitation he 
again returned. But his mother 
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was once more very angry, his 
brother, the clergyman, gave him 
up as incorrigible, and Oliver 
was obliged, henceforth, to take 
up his abode with his uncle. A 
distant relative, one Dean Gold- 
smith, who happened to visit Mr. 
Contarine about this time, saw his 
young kinsman, and hearing that 
his efforts to enter the Church or 
the Bar had been unfortunate, sug- 
gested that he might possibly meet 
with better success in medicine. 
In course of time the suggestion 
was adopted. It was decided he 
should study medicine at Edinburgh. 
The requisite funds were subscribed 
by his brother and sister, and by 
his uncle ; and Goldsmith badeadieu 
to his native country, to which he 
was never to return, and to uncle 
Contarine, his brother Henry, and 
his mother, none of whom was he 
ever to see again. 

It was inevitable that being at 
last completely his own master, 
with no one to advise or control 
him, with no impediment in the 
way of gratifying his natural bent 
except the want of money — the 
roving disposition of which he had 
already given evidence would make 
itself irresistibly felt. Indeed, it is 
a little surprising to find that he 
spent two years at Edinburgh; but 
it does not appear that he had ac- 
quired the power of study, as study 
is usually understood, or that he 
devoted as much time to the culture 
of medical science as to his favourite 
reading, or that he was as remark- 
able for his skill in the dissecting- 
room as he was for the humorous 
singing of Irish songs or the telling 
of Irish stories in the resorts of 
his recreation. It is very probable, 
however, that he gave himself great 
credit for application, and for keep- 
ing his end well in view, and he was 
no doubt fully persuaded that his 
object was really to perfect more 
effectually his medical studies, when 
he announced to his friends that 
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he was about to make his way for 
that purpose to Leyden, celebrated 
for its school of medicine. 

At Leyden he attended lectures 
for about a year, but here too it 
was noticed that he devoted more 
time to miscellaneous literature 
than to severe study ; and when 
from Leyden he set out for Paris, 
it became plainly evident that it 
was a vagrant spirit that had drawn 
him abroad at all. He journeyed 
on foot, and was dependent for his 
night’s lodging and his daily bread, 
partly upon what slender remit- 
tances he occasionally received from 
home, but chiefly upon his flute- 
playing, which he generally found 
made him welcome with the peasan- 
try among whom he passed. From 
Paris his wanderings ledhim through 
France, Switzerland, parts of Ger- 
many and Italy, and from Switzer- 
land he wrote a letter in verse to 
his brother, which he afterwards 
expanded iuto the poem of “The 
Traveller.”’ 

In Italy, however, his flute failed 
him, and he was driven to a device 
which he describes in the person of 
George Primrose, in the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” “ My skill in music,” 
says George in relating his ad- 
ventures, “‘could avail me nothing 
in a country where every peasant 
was a better musician than I; but 
by this time I had acquired another 
talent, which answered my purpose 
as well, and this was a skill in dis- 
putation. In all the foreign uni- 
yersities and convents there are, 
upon certain days, philosophical 
theses maintained against every ad- 
ventitious disputant ; for which, if 
the champion opposes with any 
dexterity, he can clain a gratuity 
in money, a dinner, and a bed for 
one night.” 

But the fiction probably differs 
from the actual occurrence, in re- 
spect of the success which attended 
the effort. For Goldsmith was 
always a bad speaker, and had never 
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knowledge ready to his hand. It 
is therefore to be feared that the 
income derived from such a source 
would be even more precarious than 
that yielded by his flute. More- 
over, just at this time the remit- 
tances from home suddenly ceased, 
owing to the illness of his uncle 
Contarine, and as no reply came to 
the letters in which he described 
his destitution, and appealed for 
assistance, he was forced to fall 
back upon his flute, to retrace his 
steps through France, to make for 
England, where he landed after many 
hardships, which, however, were 
less severe than those he was now 
to endure. 

It is an affecting considera- 
tion that at this point of his career, 
when Goldsmith found himself, at 
the age of twenty-eight, for the 
first time in London, friendless and 
quite unknown, there was ripe 
within him, not only the capacity, 
but the experience which, united, 
were to make his name immortal. 
The materials of all his famous 
works can be traced as derived from 
the period now concluded. The 
poem of “The Traveller ”’ is directly 
connected with his wanderings; 
“The Deserted Village” is filled 
with pictures which were certainly 
the result of his observation in 
early youth; the misunderstanding 
upon which his second comedy 
turns has already been related as 
an incident of his boyhood. The 
character of “The Good-natured 
Man ” was his own in age and in 
youth, while the exquisite apprecia- 
tion of all that concerns domestic 
life, which is the great charm of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” coming from 
one who was throughout his man- 
hood homeless, could only have been 
inspired by the memory of his 
young days, to which he clung with 
an almost morbid tenacity. 

On the other hand, there is evi- 
dence enough to show that his. 
capacity had already matured. 
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Tis letters from Scotland while a 
student, and from abroad, read like 
so many pages from his Essays, 
and the poem of “ The Traveller”’ 
had, as we have seen, been already 
in part written. Yet so far from 
feeling an inward prompting to- 
wards what was his vocation, he 
seems to have been drawn in every 
other direction. We geta glimpse 
of him as an usher in a school 
where he was, in the words of 
George Primrose, “up early and 
late, browbeat by the master, hated 
by the mistress for his ugly face, and 
worried by the boys.” Next he is 
assistant to a chemist in Fish Street 
Hill; then he is transformed into a 
medical practitioner in the Borough, 
where he makes his rounds in a 
rusty velvet coat, against the breast 
of which he always keeps his hat 
pressed, when questioning his 
patients, because there is an un- 
lucky patch there, which he endea- 
vours by this means to conceal. As 
his practice was amongst the poor, 
Goldsmith had not the heart to ask 
for payment, and his struggles to 
keep up appearances were patent 
even to his patients; one of whom 
was a printer, in the service of 
Mr. Samuel Richardson, the author 
of ‘* Clarissa,” and the prosperous 
publisher of his own novels. The 
printer introduced his doctor to his 
master; and Goldsmith began to 
alternate with his practice the 
duties of reader and corrector of 
the press. Fate had thus led him 
in the direction where inclination 
did not draw him ; but his instinct 
was still at fault, for the com- 
mencement of a tragedy is the only 
record of an original attempt at 
this auspicious moment ; and when 
a former fellow-student at Edin- 
burgh invited him to take charge of 
his father’s school at Peckham 
during the illness of the latter, 
Goldsmith willingly relinquished 
his double trade to return to one 
of which he had had experience 
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sufficiently disagreeable already. 
The period of his connection 
with this school was a respite from 
the struggle for existence, and as 
he was treated with consideration 
by Dr. Milner and his wife, he also 
received the regard of the pupils, 
with whom he soon made himself 
popular by his story-telling and his 
flute-playing. A generous im- 
providence, which was his distin- 
guishing trait now as ever, left him 
always out of pocket. ‘ You had 
better, Mr. Goldsmith, let me take 
care of your money as I do for 
some of the young gentlemen,” 
said Mrs. Milner one day. “In 
truth, madam, there is equal need,” 
was the answer. 

At Dr. Milner’s house, one 
Griffiths, publisher of the Monthly 
Review, was occasionally a visitor. 
Griffiths was an acute man of 
business, with a keen eye for a 
bargain, and at the time he hap- 
pened to be on the look-out for 
recruits for the Review, the com- 
petitive energies of which had been 
lately called upon by the starting 
of arival. Griffiths was struck by 
some remarks that fell from the 
usher, and questioned him as to his 
capabilities. At his invitation 
Goldsmith produced a specimen or 
two of his critical powers, and in a 
few weeks he received the offer of 
an engagement as writer. He was 
to live as an inmate in Griffiths’ 
house, at the sign of the Dunciad 
in Paternoster Row, and he was 
besides to receive a small fixed 
salary. The offer was immediately 
accepted, but he soon found he had 
sold himself body and soul. 

It was Griffiths who decided 
whether he should only write from 
nine till two, or from morning till 
night. The subject was always 
dictated by Griffiths, and Griffiths 
and his wife overhauled and mani- 
pulated everything he wrote. The 
new life and the novel sense of 
authorship, added to his necessities, 
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served for a time to balance the 
sense of humiliation under which 
Goldsmith laboured. But as he grew 
at home with his work, and began 
to find that his words made an 
impression, and from various quar- 
ters called forth remark, or hostility, 
or imitation, it became unbearable to 
have his MSS. deformed, and the 
honest expression of his opinion 
marred, by an illiterate pair of 
tradespeople. Besides, his poverty 
and his gentleness gave an occasion 
and an impunity to those who 
sought to wound him, and Griffiths 
and his wife fully availed themselves 
of both. Griffiths’ requirements 
grew more and more exorbitant. 
Ife accused his hack of idleness, 
and of assuming a tone above his 
situation. Goldsmith retorted, and 
before five months had elapsed the 
engagement was broken off. Their 
relations, however, were not com- 
pletely severed; for Goldsmith 
continued to write occasionally for 
the Monthly Review ; but he was no 
longer entirely dependent upon the 
patronage of Griffiths. His con- 
tributions to the Review had marked 
his name in the publishing world, 
and the pages of other magazines 
were now open to him. But even 
a taste of notoriety had not made 
the calling attractive. 

“No turnspit,” he had once 
written, while a student at Edin- 
burgh, “ gets up into his wheel with 
more reluctance then I| sit down 
to write.” He still suffered from 
the same disinclination. The main 
reason probably was that the work 
was so profitless; and his great 
ambition at this time, and even 
years later, after his fame was 
established, was to abandon litera- 
ture, and to practise as a physician. 
Just now he was on the point of 
succeeding. By the influence of 
Dr. Milner, whose school at Peck- 
ham he still occasionally took charge 
of during its master’s relapses of 
illness, he was nominated physician 
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to one of the factories on the coast 
of Coromandel. The salary was to 
be £100, but in addition his prac- 
tice in the place would amount to 
£1,000. In anticipation of this 
appointment, and in order to defray 
the incidental expenses, he com- 
menced a more ambitious work 
than any he had yet attempted. 
The book was to be called “ An 
Enquiry into the State of Polite 
Literature in Europe,” and in order 
to secure all profits arising from it, 
he endeavoured, by inducing his 
friends in Ireland to sell copies of 
his work before its publication, to 
forestall the piracy of the Irish 
publishers, for at that time no 
copjright existed between the two 
countries. In anticipation, too, of 
his better fortune, he abandoned his 
garret in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, an. went to live in a first 
floor in Green Arbour Court. 

The name of this Court lingers 
on the wall of a passage in the Old 
Bailey facing Newgate Street. The 
passage professes to lead to Angel 
Court, but it ends in a space which 
at present serves the purposes of 
a builder's yard. In Goldsmith’s 
day the neighbourhood was thickly 
populated, and Green Arbour Court 
wis a hive of washerwomen and 
squalling children. When Gold- 
smith was tired of writing he would 
descend into the court, and would 
draw around him a little crowd of 
these children by a tune on bis flute. 
The washerwomen would stop in 
their work to listen, and the chil- 
dren would stand by wondering. 
Bishop Percy described how he 
called on him here, and found him 
in an apartment in which there was 
but one chair. Their conversation 
was interrupted by the entrance 
of a ragged little girl, who said, 
dropping a curtsey, “ My mamma 
sends her compliments, and begs 
the favour of you to lend her a 
chamberpot full of coals.” 

Poverty and want were old ac- 
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quaintances ; but in Green Arbour 
Court Goldsmith endured in addi- 
tion the most rapid succession of 
digappointments and humiliations 
that he was ever to experience. 
For, first, his friends in Ireland for 
the most part took simply no no- 
tice of his request that they would 
bestir themselves a little on behalf 
of his forthcoming work. Next, 
the Coromandel appointment was at 
the last moment cancelled, for what 
cause or upon what pretext is un- 
known. As a last resource to es- 
cape from literature, he submitted 
himself at the College of Surgeons 
for examination fur the post of hos- 
pital mate; but whether it was 
owing to nervousness or incapacity, 
he fuiled to satisfy his examiners, 
and was rejected as unqualified. 
These successive reverses were al- 
most too much even for his buoyant 
temperament ; and by the last he 
was disqualified for any public 
medical appointment. 

But in addition to failure he was 
threatened with disgrace. To ob- 
tain the decent clothing in which 
only he could appear before the 
medical examiners, it had been ne- 
cessary to induce Griffiths, by the 
promise of four articles for the 
Monthly Review, to become his 
security with a tailor. Griffiths 
accordingly sent four books, which 
were to form the subject of the 
articles. But on Christmas-day, a 
few days after the unfortunate ex- 
amination, Goldsmith’s landlady 
came running into his room in 
great grief, her husband having 
been arrested for debt the previous 
night, and thrown into prison. 
Goldsmith, being in arrears with 
his rent, regarded himself as in 
part responsible for her misery. To 
raise money, the new clothes were 
sent to the pawnbroker, and he 
borrowed an additional sum from a 
friend, with whom he deposited the 
four books as security. A day or 
two after, Griffiths having come 
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across the identical suit at the 
pawnbroker’s, wrote to Guldsmith, 
demanding the return of the clothes 
and the books, or instant payment 
for both. In reply to Goldsmith’s 
answer explaining his inability to 
comply at once with the request, 
Griffiths wrote more angrily than 
before, calling him a villain and a 
sharper, and threatening to expose 
and disgrace him. Goldsmith’s re- 
joinder displays the condition of 
mind to which his accumulated mis- 
fortunes had reduced him. Griffiths 
however, had no idea of exposing 
his own  niggardliness, and his 
threats gave way before the pro- 
mise of a memoir of Voltaire, 
which was also to be regarded as 
payment for the clothes. The in- 
cident is a specimen of the in- 
conveniences which Goldsmith’s 
generosity entailed upon him; 
but in the instance under notice 
there is surely something not only 
amiable but noble about the poor 
poet’s unselfishness, and bis gene- 
rosity is heightened by the shame 
to which it put it. 

Green Arbour Court, which had 
been the scene of his direst dis- 
tress, was also to witness the dawn- 
ing of his fame. ‘ The Enquiry 
into the State of Polite Literature 
in Europe” was published, was 
well received, had a profitable sale, 
and brought its author into promi- 
nent notice with the booksellers. 
His reputation was further ad- 
vanced by the starting of a periodi- 
cal called the Bee, framed on 
the model of the Rambler; and 
by the contribution to the Public 
Register of a series of letters now 
known under the title of “ The 
Citizen of the World.” Hence 
forth his career in its literary as- 
pect is a chronicle of increasing 
and unbroken success. 

The renown of Goldsmith’s works 
during his lifetime surpassed that 
of any of his contemporaries, and 
the lapse of a century sees them 
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not merely occupying a standard 
position on dusty bookshelves, but 
in the enjoyment of familiar refer- 
ence. In him an errant disposition, 
which everyday wisdom justly con- 
demns, is amply vindicated by what 
he has achieved. The student of 
professions generally will be suc- 
cessful in proportion to the degree 
to which, by the strength of his will 
or the force of natural bent, he is 
able to concentrate his mind on 
the course of his preparation. No 
lawyer or doctor ever went through 
a severer training in their respec- 
tive vocations than Goldsmith in 
his; and his success is still de- 
served, although the process was 
unconscious, and the result more 
of inclination than an exercise of 
will, To his rambling wayward- 
ness he is indebted for the large- 
ness and toleration of mind; the 
wealth, aptness, and variety of 
imagery; the spontaneous and ori- 
ginal play of fancy; the unceasing 
readiness of wit, and the freshness 
that characterize his written style. 
Who is not charmed with that light, 
easy, and graceful manner he has of 
saying what he has to say? One 
is kept continually on the alert by 
the epigrammatical turn of his sen- 
tences. You are never wearied, 
for he is never diffuse. Thoughts 
are expressed with the brevity which 
is the soul of wit, and sometimes 
clenched and vivified by a happy 
illustration. A scene is conjured 
up in all its colouring by a few 
touches. The history of a place, 
the character of a nation or an in- 
dividual are epitomized in terms so 
fully descriptive that they fix them- 
selves in the memory, yet so short, 
and flowing so naturally, that they 
might have been uttered hap- 
. hazard. 
But what is most striking in 
Goldsmith is the variety of his ac- 
complishments. As novelist, essay- 


ist, poet, and dramatist he stands 
in the first rank; but his eminence 
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in each department never tempted 
him to overstep the estimate which 
he had acquired of his capacity. 
We have seen that until compara- 
tively late in life he had apparently 
done nothing, and that he was even 
unconscious of the true direction 
in which his powers lay; but he 
had learnt the secret at length, and 
from that time there is no record of 
any attempt to soar into regions for 
which his genius was unfitted. He 
does not seek to pourtray tragic 
emotion, or the working of minds 
perplexed with doubt or lost in 
contemplation of the abstract. The 
subjects of his flights are matter of 
fact enough if we take them in their 
nakedness. The theory that good 
and evil, happiness and misery are 
pretty evenly distributed all over 
the world forms the backbone of 
the poem of “ The Traveller.” In 
“ The Deserted Village’’ we are 
made to consider the rights of po- 
verty and the selfishness of wealth ; 
while “ The Vicar of Wakefield” 
enchains our sympathies by the 
unpretending means of domestic 
interest,—all of them designs new 
and bold in their day—fresh, and 
touching, and true even in ours, 
but suited, both in themselves and 
in their treatment, to the sympa- 
thies and intelligence of the learned 
and the unlettered, to whom nature 
appeals with equal force. 

But let it not be lost sight of that 
the natural chords which Goldsmith 
touches are always pure. Human 
nature is made up of passions 
divers and opposite; and because 
humanity is more prone to evil than 
to good, it is more easy for a writer 
to succeed in touching the lower 
passions of his readers. The art 
which moves powerfully and yet 
owes all its effect to legitimate 
means, is of a rarer and higher kind 
than that which produces much of 
its interest, sympathy, and laughter 
by a spicing of immorality. There 
can be no better proof of the in- 
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tegrity of Goldsmith’s character 
than the fact that he never availed 
himself, even indirectly, of the ad- 
vantage which is always to be ob- 
tained by pandering to vicious 
taste; and no higher praise can 
be paid to the quality of his genius 
than the admission that the vitality 
of his labour could not have been 
surpassed under any circumstances. 
His literary reputation was unpa- 
ralleled even iu his lifetime. “The 
Traveller” proclaimed him the first 
poet of his day. “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” in a few years was 
translated into every European lan- 
guage, and was a familiar book in 
every grade of society; and the 
popularity of his works has not 
abated with time. The poet Rogers, 
who was a child when Goldsmith 
was growing famous, used to de- 
clare in his old age that of all 
the books which through the fitful 
changes of three generations he 
had seen rise and fall, the charm 
of “ The Vicar of Wakefield” alone 
continued as at first. Its charm is 
as fresh to-day as when Rogers 
first read it, and it is not the 
novel only that is immortal. The 
poems become familiar to each 
new gencration as it rises, and have 
an undiminished fascination for the 
matured taste; while Goldsmith is 
the earliest of our dramatists, since 
the Elizabethan period, who holds a 
firm possession of the stage. It is 
not difficult to show the indebted- 
ness both of his contemporaries 
and of posterity to this man; but 
what advantage, worthy of the 
name, did he personally derive 
from his performances ? 

One can hardly regard the act of 
composition as in itself a source 
of happiness, and, moreover, Gold- 
smith’s poverty compelled him all 
his life to be a bookseller’s drudge. 
His histories and compilations, 
which form the bulk of what he 
produced, were the result of a 
forced industry dictated by neces- 
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sity, not by choice. “Think of 
me,” he exclaimed one day to a 
friend whom he found elaborating 
a MS., “think of me, who must 
write a volume every month.” 
Those fruits of his labour through 
which his name lives, were, it is” 
true, spontaneous utterances of 
his genius; yet it so happens 
that the occasions when the diffi- 
culties of his existence culminated 
almost beyond endurance were 
generally connected by a singular 
coincidence with the giving to the 
world of these very works. Either 
the obstacles to obtaining a hear- 
ing were tantalising to a degree 
wearing to the spirit, or the result 
of the toil of many months was 
received with doubtful favour, 
while, worse than this, in all in- 
stances others reaped the profit of 
the throes of his brain, of all his 
anguish and seclusion. He himself 
related how, after the first perform- 
ance of his first comedy, the recep- 
tion of which was disappointing, 
he adjourned with some of his 
friends to the Literary Club, and 
there gave way to boisterous mirth, 
and even, the better to conceal his 
chagrin, sang his favourite song of 
the old woman tossed seventeen 
times as high as the moon. But 
when all were gone except Johnson, 
he burst out crying, and swore he 
would never write again. 

Johnson was his confidant and 
comforter on another occasion, 
which was also connected with the 
birth of a new and this time a 
more famous work. Every one 
knows how one morning he received 
a message from Goldsmith, begging 
him to come as soon as possible, as 
he was in great distress. On going, 
he found that the poet’s landlady 
had arrested him for rent. Gold- 
smith was in a towering passion, 
and was drinking to quiet his feel- 
ings. When Johnson began to talk 
of what could be done, Goldsmith 
brought out a novel which was 
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lying in hisdesk. Johnson glanced 
at it, and taking it at once to a 
publisher, sold it for sixty guineas. 
Thus prematurely, and on the call 
of a sudden emergency, did “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield” pass from its 
author’s hands, and the price then 
given was all he ever received for a 
work which, when it appeared, ran 
through many editions, enriched its 
publisher, and in the course of a 
few years had a European repute. 
But at least his works procured 
for him a great reputation. Gold- 
smith’s name was spread far beyond 
the circle of his intimates, or even 
of his acquaintances ; but these, 
after all, form a man’s world; and 
it is surprising how small, with 
these, was the consideration ensured 
to him by his great renown. There 
was something in his manner that 
had the effect of checking at once 
any disposition to respect which 
even strangers might have enter- 
tained before seeing him. He was 
awkward, had no dignity of bear- 
ing, no power of concealing his 
thoughts or feelings, either by facial 
expression or by silence. Added 
to these superficial defects, there 
were his poverty and his extreme 
good-nature. He had not much 
power to favour, and too much 
generous sensibility to wound. As 
he inspired no fear, and did no harm 
to any one, he was regarded with a 
certain tolerant liking—as being a 
butt for practical jokes, and an 
amusing piece of absurdity—but 
certainly not with deference. In 
such a one it was found hard to 
acknowledge the presence of genius. 
His seat in the Literary Club he 
owed to Johnson's domineering sup- 
port. When the poem of “The 
Traveller” fell like a thunder-clap 
among the members of the Club, 
they consoled themselves by mutual 
assurances that the best parts had 
been dictated by Johnsen; and 
when Johnson repudiated the credit 
thrust upon him, and marked the 
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eight unimportant lines which were 
the sum of his contribution, and 
when repeated successes had put 
its author’s genius beyond dispute, 
what he had done was all but 
ignored, and his friends founded 
their treatment of him, not 
upon his worth, but upon his weak- 
nesses. 

And what were these? His 
faults of manner have been already 
alluded to. His generosity was 
proverbial: it amounted to an in- 
ability to say “no” to any one 
who came to him with a tale of 
suffering, and toa longing to relieve, 
which he would gratify regardless 
of consequences to himself. There- 
fore, while he was himself always 
in pecuniary straits, he was always 
surrounded by a crowd poorer than 
himself, to whose wants he admi- 
nistered. Had he been rich, his 
generosity would never have been 
condemned. 

But his poverty was only partly 
due to his generosity. It was owing 
in a far greater degree to a sturdy 
independence which would neither 
suffer him to truckle nor abate one 
jot of principle at the call of self- 
interest. As a student in Edin- 
burgh, he was sometimes the guest 
of the Duke of Hamilton ; but dis- 
covering that he was valued chiefly 
on account of his oddity and the 
amusement he occasioned, he ceased 
to avail himself of the hospitality 
which was open to him, and relin- 
quished the chances to which it 
might have led. When his first 
poem had made him famous, and the 
Earl of Northumberland, sending 
for him, asked whether he could 
advance his interests in any way in 
Ireland, whither he was going as 
Lord Lieutenant, Goldsmith’s pe- 
tition was for his brother the clergy- 
man, and not for himself. And 


later on, during a time of great 
political excitement, when the Mi- 
nistry, reeling under the attacks of 
Junius, were looking about to recruit 
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their strength in the press, one 
Parson Scott, their emissary, waited 
on Goldsmith, and his account of 
what passed, as it is completely un- 
sympathetic, will not be considered 
partial. “ I found him,” said Parson 
Scott, “in a miserable suite of 
chambers in the Temple. I told 
him my authority, I told how I was 
empowered to pay most liberally for 
his exertions; and, would you be- 
lieve it ? he was so absurd as to say, 
‘I can earn as much as will supply 
my wants without writing for any 
party; the assistance you offer is 
therefore unnecessary to me ;’—and 
so I left him in his garret!” 

Thus could Goldsmith turn a deaf 
ear to the prompting of selfishness, 
while he eould never resist the story 
of another's distress. Yet his con- 
temporaries for the most part 
refused to credit him with lofty 
motives. Such behaviour cn the 


part of Johnson would have been 
in accordance with his ordinary 


bearing—invariably dignified, ever 
conscious of his superiority to 
which he compelled all to bow by 
the overwhelming force of his cha- 
racter, and the resistless readiness of 
his tongue. In him such conduct 
would have been applauded. But 
in Goldsmith it was folly and a 
proof of his overweening conceit. 
“‘ He is an inspired idiot,” said Wal- 
pole, and in this expression he epito- 
mized the prevalent feeling with 
regard to poor Goldsmith. He was 
one who seemed born to be person- 
ally undervalued, and this was the 
harder, as it cannot be pretended 
that he was insensible to the incense 
of fame. There is a pretty story 
told of his meeting one day in the 
Strand with a young man who had 
formerly been his pupil at Dr. Mil- 
ner’s school at Peckham. 

** Come, my boy,” he said, * come, 
Sam, I am delighted to see you. I 
must treat you to something. What 
shall it be? Will you have some 
apples? Sam,” added Goldsmith 
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suddenly, “ bave you seen my pic- 
ture by Sir Joshua Reynolds? Have 
you seen it, Sam? Have you got an 
engraving?” The former pupil 
answered that he had not, but that 
he was going to get one. ‘‘ Sam,” 
returned Goldsmith, with some 
emotion, “if your picture had been 
published, I should not have waited 
an hour without having it.” 

On another occasion he com- 
plained at the Literary Club, with 
the candour that was natural to him, 
of the slighting treatment he had 
received from a certain peer, who 
meeting him at a country house, 
“took no more notice of me,” said 
Goldsmith, ‘‘ than if I had been an 
ordinary person.” Expressions like 
these show that he was not insex- 
sible to the deference which was 
certainly due to his reputation ; and 
he, no doubt, often wondered why 
it was denied to him. Something 
he attributed to his ugliness and 
his awkward figure ; and to coun- 
teract these, he would attire him- 
self in the gayest and costliest gar- 
ments that his tailor could supply. 
In part he accounted for it by. the 
meanness of his circumstances and 
surroundings; and to remedy this, 
he bought the lease of a suite of 
chambers in the Temple, and fur- 
nished them sumptuously, to enter- 
tain his friends. But his efforts to 
win esteem were of worse than no 
avail; for upon these very grounds 
his character has been handed down 
to posterity as a marvel of improvi- 
dence and vanity. 


Goldsmith himself benefited but 
little by his works. If he enjoyed 
anything of happiness in life, he 
owed it to the buoyancy of spirit 
which may be found apart from 
genius; and to have seen this in 
full play, we should not have fol- 
lowed him to the Literary Club, or 
to those spheres of society to which 
his reputation introduced him,— 
where he was generally undervalued, 
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and where his personality suffered 
by contrast with his fame,—but to 
the free-and-easy clubs, of a type 
akin to that of the “ Three Jolly 
Pigeons ” of earlier days; where the 
entertainment consisted of recita- 
tions, songs, jokes, and dramatic 
imitations ; or we should have taken 
part in what he termed his “ shoe- 
makers’ holidays,” 
his “Three Jolly Pigeon” associ- 
ates would breakfast with him at 
his chambers, and afterwards stroll 
off to some resort within a few 


miles of London — Blackheath, 
Wandsworth, Chelsea, Highgate, 
or Islington — where they would 
dine simply at some _ rustic 
tavern: or again, we should have 
made one in those gatherings of 


young people which he delighted 
to hold at his chambers when 
the middle-aged man would be- 
come the willing butt of his 
guests, and would play at hunt 
the slipper and blind-maun’s buff, 
with all the zest of youth, to 
the inconvenience of Mr. Black- 
stone on the floor beneath, who 
would pause in his learned labours 
to wonder at the unseemly din 
overhead. 

Before the close of Goldsmith's 
life, however, even his spirit was to 
be broken. During his | latter years 
the clouds gradually ; gathered, and 
enveloped him in hopelessness, and 
he endured secretly worse than 
all the hardships of his early years, 
in the dread of their return. Partly 
by extravagance, partly because of 
the crowd of needy adventurers 
whom he assisted, but most of all 
by reason of the inadequate sums 
which he received for his works, he 
had become heavily involved in 
debt. The load had been growing 
for a long time back, and it no 
longer sat lightly on his shoulders. 
But all his efforts to shake it off 
were useless. It was in vain that 
he engaged himself in advance for 
new histories, new novels, and plays; 
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it was to no purpose that the town 
was convulsed with laughter by 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” or melted 
with the sad beauty of “The De- 
serted Village.” Hope cannot 
allure him with prospects of greater 
success than he had gained, and 
even its repetition would be power- 
less to assuage his necessities ; and 
so the “knack of hoping” which 
had sustained him in the stru; ggles 
of his youth takes flight, and in 
addition, his apprehensive mind 
suffers the anguish of a supposed 
desertion of his powers. “I am 
afraid,” said an acquaintance to 
whoin he had one day narrated the 
plot of his comedy, “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” in the hope of a little 
encouragement —for manager and 
actors were all sure that the play 
would be damned—“I am afraid 
that the audience, under their pre- 
sent sentimental impressions, will 
think it too broad and farcical for 
comedy.” Goldsmith remained si- 


lent, looking very se rious, and 
presently taking the other by the 
hand, he “ piteously ” said, “TI am 
much obliged to you, my dear 
friend, for the candour of your 
opinion ; but it is all I can do; for, 
alas! I fiud that my genius, if ever 
I had any, has of late totally de- 
serted me.”’ 

The extent of his anxiety during 


the last few months of his life can 
only be surmised. He unburdened 
himself to no one, not even to his 
trusty friend Johnson, not even to 
Reynolds. He tried to obtain a 
pension; but he had before, as we 
have seen, declined to serve the 
Ministry, and he was now met with 
a refusal. Some of his friends re- 
marked that he was changed, and 
looking old and haggard, and that 

his mirth had quite abandoned i 
A slight fever caused him to take 
to his bed, but the doctor feeling 
his pulse, found it much higher than 
could be accounted for by the fever. 
“Ts your mind at ease ?” he inquired; 
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and Goldsmith answered, “ No, it is 
not.” 

These words are the last recorded 
of him; and they throw a deep 
mournfulness over the close of a 
life in which misfortune prevailed. 
He died in‘bis forty-sixth year. 

The undiminished popularity of 
what Goldsmith wrote has caused 
his name to survive. But the in- 
terest that attaches to him person- 
ally in the mind of posterity is 
hardly enviable. We are apt to 
dwell on his oddities, his wmis- 
takes, and the practical jokes of 
which he was the subject. We 
shake our heads over his debts, 
and we unconsciously echo the 
phrase with which the friends of his 
hero, ‘The Man in Black,” com- 
mented on his miscarriages, as we 
say, “it is a pity he was so weak, 
he who had not the least harm 
in him, and was so very good- 
natured.” 

But Goldsmith deserves a more 
dignified treatment at the hands 
of his readers, were it only from 
selfish motives. There is about his 
writings a peculiar charm of fresh- 
ness that survives many a read- 


ing; and they gain a new signifi- 
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cance when—remembering that no 
writer has more intimately bound 
up his own nature and his own 
history with his works—we read 
them by the light of his life. They 
can stand on their own merits, it 
is true; but they acquire a more 
vivid interest when we alight, here 
and there, upon the embalmment 
of what were once real events and 
living emotions. 

Thus indirectly we render a kind 
of poetical justice to Goldsmith 
by thoroughly identifying him with 
his works. For, after all, they 
are only the outcome of himself. 
The elevation of tone and senti- 
ment, the purity of thought, the 
independence of judgment, and the 
verception of truth which prompted 
what he wrote, are conspicuous to 
a remarkable degree in the actions 
of his life. When we have con- 
sidered his career with candour and 
sympathy, we shall be tempted to 
wish that his worst failings were 
more commonly the worst, and we 
shall be inclined to admit that his 
impartial friend Johnson was simply 
just when he wrote, “Let not his 
faults be remembered; he was a 
very great man.” 
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GEORGE SAND. 


From THE FRENCH, 


GrorGe Sanp, throughout her en- 
tire literary career, was a standing 
ny to criticism. An ex- 
austive study of her works was a 
task which the most daring hesi- 
tated to undertake. The fertile 
genius of the great novelist was 
perpetually manifesting itself under 
anew form. Who, then, could say 
that he had thoroughly gauged that 
versatile mind ? who could venture 
to assert that he had struck the 
key-note of those multifarious 
writings ? 

With other authors the attempt 
were easy. JBalzac, for instance: 


all his works are linked together 
by one chain of thought, are all 
inspired by one and the same idea. 
Did he not himself triumphantly 
announce to his sister that he had 
hit upon one single comprehensive 


title which should include and 
characterize all that had fallen from 
his pen? 

Any such helpful stepping-stone 
to criticism would have been asked 
for in vain from George Sand. It 
is true that when her first novel 
appeared the critics flattered them- 
selves that they had fathomed theau- 
thor’s mind, that they knew all about 
her—whence she came, whither she 
tended, what she wished. They 
laid down the law unhesitatingly, 
and in precise terms. This new 
writer was a poet—a poet of ex- 
treme sensibility—a painter of pas- 
sion—of passion stifling the stern 
voice of duty. 

The judgment was passed, and 
the curt’. *ll. But presently it 


rose again, revealing to astonished 
criticism a grave writer intent on 
the great problems of philosophy 
and of religion. Another transfor- 
mation, and the passionate poet, 
the profound philosopher, are alike 
transformed into the skilled artist. 
Again the scene shifts. Political 
and social questions are now seeth- 
ing in this restless spirit, and once 
more new volumes reflect the new 
emotions. Nor is the cycle yet 
complete; perhaps the most curious 
phase is still to come. The disturb- 
ing impressions of her latest works 
are still fresh in the public mind, 
when George Sand herself disap- 
pears from the public view. It is 
known that she has withdrawn 
to some rural retirement—but for 
what purpose? What terrible 
Republican scheme is she meditat- 
ing in the solitude of ber study ? 
Does she hope to revive that 
ghastly revolutionary tradition, and 
once more to “drink blood in the 
skulls of aristocrats” ? 

Suddenly gracious idyls, sweet 
pastoral ditties appear, amazing 
the discomfited critic, and bearing 
the entranced reader into a green 
oasis, cool and fresh with pleasant 
verdure. 

Dramas follow; next an auto- 
biography in ten volumes; then 
new novels. Finally, subscribers 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
sober readers of still more sober 
disquisitions on politics and history, 
on railways and steamers, alight 
upon a fairy tale, ‘‘ La Reine Coax,” 
or “ Le Nuage Rose,” tales of a 
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grandmother to the little ones 
around her knee. And the old, 
the grave, and the serious read; 
they read from the first line to the 
last, and the charm, even when the 
book is closed, lingers still in the 
memory. Nor need they blush to 
own it. La Fontaine, who read 
“L’Astrée” when a child, read it 
still when his hair was grey. 

In other respects, also, it was 
George Sand’s privilege always to 
astonish. By the very mode of her 
entrance into the world of letters 
she amazed, nay, slightly discon- 
certed, criticism. There should be 
@ certain degree of modest back- 
wardness connected with the ap- 
pearance of new writers; some 
sort of ceremony of introduction. 
Tentative efforts should announce 
them beforehand, and the steps of 
their gradual progress should not 
be altogether hidden from the eyes 
of a discerning public. Even Bal- 
zac made more than one false step 
ere he finally discovered his real 
vocation. France has no epic poem. 
By him should the want be sup- 
plied. Science offers a vast field to 
the human intellect. In her ser- 
vice should his destined laurels be 

lucked. And even when, at 
ast, he turned to fiction, yet there 
also, at starting, he mistook: his 
course, borrowing from history 
the materials of his first weak 
volumes. 

There was nothing of this sort in 
the case of George Sand. Un- 
known one day, she revealed herself 
the next as a first-class author. 
Her very first attempt was a master- 
piece. The critics recognized the 
fact, but they chose to account for 
it on a theory of their own. 
“*Indiana,” it was suggested, was, 
doubtless, an accurate relation of 
the author’s personal history, a 
mere transcript of her own expe- 
rience and her own feelings. Let 
her now deal with imaginary facts 
and imaginary emotions, and the 
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inspired mantle would drop from 
her shoulders. 

The criticism was made—and 
answered. Two new novels, “ Val- 
entine” and “ Lelia,” followed each 
other in rapid succession. George 
Sand’s position was now estab- 
lished. ‘There could be no longer 
any question that a great and ori- 
ginal writer had appeared. 

But who was this mysterious 
individual, only yesterday abso- 
lutely unknown? Was this George 
Sand a man or a woman? Was 
the name a nom de plume; or was 
the writer related to the assassin of 
Kotzebue ? 

There was no lack of officious 
guessing. Then followed so-called 
revelations and biographies, a mass 
of errors. Until, at last, the day 
arrived when George Sand resolved 
to select from amidst the recollec- 
tions of her life those which seemed 
to her the most worthy of 
preservation. The Autobiography 
appeared. The lovers of scandal 
were disappointed; the book was 
chiefly a record of intellectual and 
moral growth. But others, who 
had desired to learn how a marvel- 
lous genius had been formed and 
developed, were well content. 

Sensitive natures receive easily 
and retain long the impress of 
outward influences. All that is 
done, said, or thought around them 
affects them keenly; and if they 
are also endowed with the gift of 
expression, they can reproduce with 
force and truth the causes of their 
emotion. Of such a nature was 
George Sand. From a very early 
age impressions from without took 
deep root within; impressions 
which, later, her imagination clothed 
with form and substance. To the 
very diversity of her impressions is 
due the infinite variety of her work 
and of her genius. 

The first of all these influences 
was that of family and of education. 
Losing her father at a very early 
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age, George Sand forthwith became, 
in the hands of her mother and of 
her grandmother, a ceaseless source 
of contention. For the two women 
had not a single idea in common, 
and moreover, each was jealous of 
the other. 

The mother was of low birth, 
and boasted of the fact ; doubiless, 
because the family into which she 
had married was the opposite. She 
was an ignorant work-woman; her 
nature was impetuous and ill-regu- 
lated; her method of education 
injudicious in the extreme. One 
moment the little daughter would 
receive a hasty blow; the next in- 
stant, at sight of the child’s spring- 
ing tears, she would be caught 
passionately to the mother’s arms, 
and there be kissed and wept over. 
The grandmother, Madame Dupin, 
was cast in an entirely different 
mould. She was a grand-daughter 
of Maurice de Saxe; she wor- 
ss etiquette, conventionalism, 
and maternal! authority ; she seemed 
to have embodied in herself the 
spirit of the 18th century. 

With the mother, Mile. Aurore 
was on the most free and easy foot- 
ing; in her presence the child felt 
that she could give full play to the 
impulses of her impetuous, expan- 
sive nature; she need never hesi- 
tate to laugh aloud, to roll on the 
ground, to talk provincialisms. In 
fact, she knew she could do as she 
pleased, if but, from time to time, 
she would spring into her mother’s 
arms, and cover her face with 
kisses. 

But with the grandmother mat- 
ters were different. With her it 
was necessary to be on one’s guard, 
to hold one-self straight, to speak 
in measured terms. A kiss was no 
longer the unpremeditated impulse 
of a loving heart, it was the reward 
of good conduct. 

Thus it was that Aurore was 
constantly exposed to two opposite 
influences, was incessantly dragged 
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in two different ways—an unfor- 
tunate training for any child, even 
for one endowed with a marked 
individuality of its own; doubly 
unfortunate in the case of a child 
with a keenly impressionable nature 
and an ardent imagination. 

At length, however, the double 
régime came to aclose. The mother 
went to Paris, and the grandmother 
remained in full authority. But if 
Madame Dupin, thus left untram- 
meled to carry out her own ideas 
of education, hoped everything as 
the result of her system, she was 
doomed to disappointment. George 
Sand had made friends with the 
peasant children around, and in her 
play-hours she joined freely in their 
games. Thus associating, her grand- 
mother’s teachings fell on barren 
ground. The child began to despise 
conventionalism, outward forms, 
and the habits of a despotic society. 
To these she would never submit; 
nay, against them she would wage 
open war. As for ornaments, 
worldly gaiety, gossip and small- 
talk, they were beneath contempt. 
Also the society of men was prefer- 
able to that of women; men, at 
any rate, could awaken her deepest, 
fullest thoughts. 

The influence of family was suc- 
ceeded by the influence of religion. 
The child was sent to a convent in 
Paris, where for long she ranked 
among the most unruly and the 
least piously-disposed pupils. But 
one evening she lingered in the 
church after the others had left. 
The sensitive nature was suddenly 
strangely swayed, moved,impressed : 
the poetry of the consecrated spot 
fired her imagination: she thought 
that she heard a mysterious voice 
murmuring in her ear, ‘Tolle, lege.” 
Faith awoke within her, she became 
an ardent Catholic. 

Another change came. She left 
the convent and returned to 
Nohant. She was again with her 
grandmother, but was left very free 
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as regarded the disposal of her own 
time. She at once entered upon a 
course of liberal study. She in- 
dulged in long, solitary country 
walks, pacing along wrapped in 

rofound reverie. Day by day her 
imagination was stimulated into 
greater and greater activity. Left 
to herself she was sufficient to her- 
self. With Goethe’s Werther she 
might have said that, “in entering 
into herself, she had found there a 
world.” That world she peopled 
with fantastic heroes; characters 
that had taken her fancy in her 
hours of reading floated afterwards 
incessantly before her eyes, and 
side by side with the real associates 
of her everyday life she created for 
herself an imaginary family of 
gracious, airy phantoms. She has 


herself told us that she was one of 
those for whom the acquaintance 
with a new book may prove a real 
moral crisis. 

“ A book has ever been for mea 
friend, a counsellor, an eloquent, 


calm consoler. I never cared to 
exhaust its resources quickly, and I 
liked to keep it for great occasions. 
Oh! who is there among us who 
does not recall with delight the first 
works that he devoured or tasted ! 
The outside of an old dusty tome 
that you come across upon the shelf 
of a forgotten cupboard—has it 
never brought before you gracious 
visions of your early years? Have 
you not thought that you could see 
rise before you the great meadow, 
bathed in the red light of evening, 
where you read that book for the 
first time; the old elm and the 
hedge that sheltered you; the slop- 
ing bank that served you for couch 
and for table; the thrush singing 
good-night to its companions; the 
cowherd’s whistle dying away in the 
distance? Ah! how quickly the 
darkness gathered over the inspired 
leaves; how cruelly the twilight 
confused the letters on the whiten- 
ing page!” 
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At eleven years old, George Sand 
read with passionate delight the 
“liad” and the “Jerusalem De- 
livered ;” the Gospel and the Divine 
drama of the life and death of Christ 
drew from her in secret torrents of 
tears. But that which made upon 
her a profound impression, was the 
simultaneous perusal of the “ Génie 
du Christianisme,”’ and the “ Imita- 
tion de Jesus-Christ.”’ Never, even 
with her grandmother and her 
mother, had she felt herself so 
drawn in two opposite directions, 
as between Chateaubriand and Ger- 
son. There was for a time within 
her heart an open struggle, a fierce 
war. In the fields she would be all 
Chateaubriand, but by lamp-light 
she was all Gerson, and in the even- 
ing would reproach herself for the 
thoughts of the morning. A phi- 
losopher came to her rescue: the 
“ Théodicée”” of Leibnitz calmed 
her doubts, soothed her agonies, and 
strengthened her in religious faith 
in general and in Christianity in 
particular. As for Catholicism, 
she had not thought of it for a 
single instant. 

Such was the state of her mind 
when she read “ Emile,” the “ Pro- 
fession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard,” 
the “ Lettres de la Montagne,” ‘the 
*“ Contrat Social,” and the “ Dis- 
cours.” The effect produced upon 
her mind by the clearness, the elo- 
quence, the imagination of this 
maitre bien-aimé may be imagined: 
it was a delirium, an enthusiasm, a 
storm of feeling that left her weak 
and helpless. 

This was the time chosen for 
arranging her marriage. She gave 
her consent, without displaying to- 
wards her destined husband either 
liking or repugnance. She had two 
children, but her domestic existence 
was not a happy one, and life began 
to appear to her narrow and prosaic. 
Longing for independence, restless 
with vague aspirations, she asked, 
and at length obtained leave to go 
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to Paris with her children. It was 
not, however, as a_provincialist 
wearied of country life, and craving 
for the gaiety of the capital, that 
she came thither; it was intellectual 
life that she sought; she burned 
to stir up her torpid mind, and to 
satisfy her restrained imagination. 

The time was well chosen. It 
was in 1831, the very morrow of 
that revolution whose ardent breath 
seemed to have exalted every mind. 
In politics, in philosophy, in reli- 
gion, in letters, and in art there was 
one universal aspiration towards pro- 
gress and towards liberty. George 
Sand instantly linked herself hand 
and glove with the enthusiasts who 
directed the movement—with La- 
mennais, Jean Reynaud, Pierre 
Leroux and Michel de Bourges. 
She knew also Meyerbeer, whom 
she named il carissimo maestro, Lizt, 
Chopin and Delacroix. She met 
Balzac, and had several conversa- 
tions with him. She was in no wise 
destined to resemble him, yet she 
was struck from the first day with 
his freshness and originality, and 
considered him a master worthy of 
study. 

In all this world of literature and 
of genius, the sensational school 
alone never made any serious im- 
pression upon George Sand’s imagi- 
nation. She never seems to have 
been tempted to adopt their style, 
or to ere herself with them 
into the melée. On the contrary, 
she disliked their method. She 
declared that she “ turned her back 
upon that delirious literary whirl. 
She would sit by the side of the 
road and watch them pass—the rob- 
bers, the traitors, the grave-diggers, 
the garrotters, the flayers, the 
poisoners, the horsemen armed to 
the teeth, the disheveled women— 
all the mad raging company of the 
modern drama.” On the other hand, 
jn the presence of all other thinkers, 
of all other great writers, George 
Sand was ever ready to bow her own 
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head, to listen and to profit. 


More- 
over, each separate influence had x 
distinct effect upon her own mind. 
It is easy to detect the first idea, the 
immediate origin of most of her 
novels, by merely tracing these back 
to the period in which each was 


written, and noting the circum- 
stances in the midst of which the 
writer was placed at the time, and 
the master-spirits with whom she 
was chiefly associating. Those who 
specially inspired her were alter- 
nately artists, poets, musicians, phi- 
losophers; in a word, all that world 
which rules over the imagination. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that George Sand owed her 
talent and her inspiration purely to 
influences from without; that she 
was merely, as M. Delatouche as- 
serted, “an echo doubling the voice.” 
It must not be forgotten that experi- 
ence had now come, teaching lessons 
that were often bitter and always 
effective. George Sand was only 
twenty-six years old when she began 
to write, but how many of the glad 
hopes and of the fair dreams of ber 
youth had already vanished! How 
many illusions had fled, whose loss 
she now wept, even as, while still a 
young girl, she had sorrowed over 
the gentle, wounded doves which 
she had tended, cured, and freed ! 

“T remember that when I was a 
child, the sportsmen would bring to 
the house, in autumn, beautifui soft, 
bleeding pigeons. Those that were 
still alive were given to me. I took 
care of them, watching over them 
as eagerly and as tenderly as a 
mother with her children, and some 
of them I succeeded in curing. But, 
by degrees, as they regained strength, 
they grew sad, and refused the fresh 
green beans which, while they were 
still ill, they had eaten eagerly from 
my hands. And when they were 
able to stretch their wings, they 
became restless in their cage, and 
beat themselves against the wires. 
They would have died of weariness 
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and of sorrow, if I had not given 
them their freedom. And there- 
fore, selfish child though I may have 
been, I nevertheless invariably sacri- 
ficed the joy of possession to the 
joy of generosity. It was always a 
day of keen emotion, of triumphant 
gladness, and of bitter pain, when I 
carried one of my pigeons to the 
window. I kissed it a thousand 
times ; I prayed it not quite to forget 
me, but to come back and eat the 
tender beans in my garden. Then 
I would unclasp one hand, only the 
next instant to close it again more 
firmly. Once more I would kiss my 
friend, my heart full, and my eyes 
swimming in tears. Until at last, 
after many a hesitation and many an 
effort, I would put it down on the 
window-sill. There for a moment it 
would stay, motionless, astonished, 
frightened even by its own happi- 
ness. ‘Then, suddenly, it would dart 
away, with a little ery of joy that 
went to my heart. I would follow 
it with my eyes till I lost it among 
the trees; then turning away, I 
would burst into bitter tears, and 
for the rest of the day my mother 
would be made uneasy by my de- 
pressed and suffering look.” 

Great writers have often amused 
themselves by recalling their first 
hopes and their first disappoint- 
ments, when, still unknown, they 
sought anxiously for editors and 
for encouragement. Lamartine has 
described himself, young and timid, 
drawing from his pocket a small 
manuscript of verse, and handing it 
with embarrassment to a distrust- 
ful editor. George Sand, also, has 
told us what manner of encourage- 
ment she met with in her first 
literary aims. She was advised to 
apply to M. de Keratry, and accord- 
ingly she waited upon him. His 
verdict was given promptly, and in 
a couple of words—a woman ought 
not to write. 

She was more fortunate with 
Balzac. Speaking with him and 
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studying his manner, she instinc- 
tively felt what it was that she her- 
self desired to achieve. Not that 
she had any elaborated theory when 
she began to write, she simply took 
up her pen whenever the idea of a 
novel suggested itself to her mind. 
But after her first book was pub- 
lished she and Balzac discussed 
together the contrast that existed 
between them. 

“You,” observed Balzac, “ seek 
for man as he should be—I take 
him as he is: I ennuble, 1 idealize 
in their ugliness and their stupidity 
exceptional beings ; you idealize in 
the fair and the beautiful.” 

The definition is a true one. 
Balzac does reproduce the real, but 
it is an idealized reality. He, for 
instance, observes around him five 
or six types of the miser; he 
analyzes the different elements in 
each, and then, having united and 
combined these elements, he em- 
bodies them all in Grandet. Such, 
also, was the process of Shakspeare 
and of Moliére. George Sand, on 
the contrary, never sought to re- 
produce individuals in their prosaic 
reality: nor had she, indeed, any 
special gift for investing her cha- 
racters with life-like vividness. 
There is frequently an indistinct- 
ness of outline, a dreaminess of 
effect, an incompleteness of form : 
truth to tell, many of her imaginary 
beings are neither very real nor 
very much alive — Lelia, for in- 
stance, that sublime but most con- 
fused, most incomplete personifica- 
tion of Corambé, the fantastic hero 
of George Sand’s early dreams. Is 
one not inclined to ask her, with 
Steino: Who art thou? “I am,” 
she would reply, ‘“‘ the personifica- 
tion of human passion, even as my 
brothers and my sisters also perso- 
nify sentiments and ideas.” 

This, in fact, is George Sand’s 
mode of procedure. That which 
presents itself first to her mind is 
not a personage, it is an idea, a sen- 
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timent, to which some walk, some 
book, some leisure hour has given 
birth. It was thus that “ Le Secré- 
taire Intime” was suggested by 
Hoffmann’s “Contes Fantastiques ;” 
that Holbein’s “Vierge”’ was the 
model of “Jeanne” and that we 
owe “ La Mare au Diable” to that 
gloomy engraving, also by Holbein, 
where siguens in rags is driving a 
plough, drawn by two gaunt horses, 
through a barren field, while Death, 
a hideous skeleton brandishing a 
whip, directs the equipage. 

Such being George Sand’s sys- 
tem, she has been most unjustly 
accused of having copied certain of 
her characters from real life, in- 
troducing them in undisguised 
fashion and with cruel revelations. 

She never dreamt of creating 
sentiments for personages imagined 
beforehand, still less for characters 
from real life; she created indi- 
viduals for the sake of the senti- 
ments she desired to pourtray. 

In writing her socialistic novels, 
George Sand had, it need hardly be 
said, no idea of attitudinizing as 
the rival of Paul Leroux. Her aim 
was twofold: on the one hand, to 
war against old-established errors 
and abuses ; on the other, to spread 
abroad and to popularize the new 
ideas. She could neither under- 
stand nor allow the doctrine that 
any should hold themselves aloof 
from the wants and the sorrows of 
their age. Her sympathetic, gene- 
rous nature -was at once drawn 
towards those who were victins— 
towards the people. She felt that 
there was a new literature to create, 
founded upon a true representation 
of the ways and the habits of the 
populace. The type of workman 
appeared to her ennobled, beauti- 
fied, idealized. She bestowed every- 
thing upon it—beauty, sensibility, 
learning, fixed ideas as to the social 
life of the erp aspirations 
as to the social life of the future. 
She drew a Pierre Huguenin, a son 
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of the people, beautiful and great; 
a Paul Arséne, fighting in July to 
avenge a brother, and then weeping 
over the tombs of his victims; an 
Audebert—the poet-mechanic who 
composes songs, constructs an ideal 
republic, and translates Epictetus 
and Plato to his fellow workmen. 
What a contrast to the hard, cold 
reality ! 

But though George Sand has 
been reproached for having flattered 
and idealized the people, she but 
did here also that which she has 
done everywhere else. She painted 
society not as it is, but as she 
would fain have seen it. Capital 
may rear itself before her, inexor- 
able; but nevertheless she sees in 
those ideal regions whither her 
imagination bears her, the rich 
sharing with the poor, and love 
accomplishing the miracle. From 
this dream issued the “ Compagnon 
du Tour de France,” that pretended 
confession of faith of a revolu- 
tionist eager for the blood of aris- 
tocrats. 

A marked characteristic of 
George Sand’s genius was its 
amazing fertility. More than one 
hundred volumes bear witness to 
the fact. An explanation may, in- 
deed, be found in the marvellous 
ease with which she composed and 
wrote. First would come a period, 
more or less long, of silent incu- 
bation, and then rapid effective 
work. We have been told of great 
poets—Byron, for instance, and 
after him Musset-—who have often 
found the Muse deaf to their call, 
and have been forced to woo her 
with coffee, spirits, and opium. 
But George Sand required nothing 
more stimulating than milk and 
lemonade; to her the mere work- 
ing of the imagination was in itself 
sufficiently exciting. When writing 
she had always full possession of 
her own powers, and she wrote, 
“fast, easily, for long at a time, 
and without fatigue.” One might 
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have guessed as much from merely 
seeing that large firm handwriting 
and those manuscripts without 
erasure. Those of Balzac were not 
so legible ; he erased and corrected 
incessantly; ever striving to make 
his characters more life-like, and to 
approach nearer to reality. 

A natural result of this easy 
fertility is the forgetfulness of 
works once created. George Sand 
forgot her novels as fast as they 
were written. It has been re- 
corded of Lamartine that he read 
Jocelyn to the chamber of depu- 
ties, and admired it before his col- 
leagues as a poem entirely new to 
him. It is also asserted that 
Scribe, after having applauded and 
criticized one of his own pieces, 
begged to be told the name of its 
author. Without doubt, however, 
there was more of vanity than of 
candour in Lamartine’s uncon- 
sciousness; and as to Scribe, he 
may have merely admired one of 
those numerous adopted children, 
of whom he was father only in 
mame. But George Sand was 
naively sincere when she declared 
that she would have forgotten the 
very names of her books had she 
not seen them constantly before 
her eyes on the shelves of her 
library. I have myself seen her 
read over again one of her own 
novels, and it was evident that it 
had for her all the attraction of a 
new work. 

She has herself recorded a still 
more curious fact. She had begun 
a novel, the volume was already 
half written, when the manuscript 
suddenly disappeared. She believed 
that she must have thrown it into 
the fire, and three days after she 
mot merely thought of it no longer, 
‘but could not even recollect what 
she had intended to make of it. 
It was not until ten years after, 
that in an old dusty quarto she 
came across a stray manuscript, and 
in it recognised with difficulty her 
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own handwriting and her novel of 
Pauline. 

In George Sand’s last works, 
though the old charm of style re- 
mains unimpaired, there is a falling 
off in the old power and the old 
brilliancy. This, it may be said, 
was the period of the author’s 
decline. How many writers would 
gladly be in their prime such as 
George Sand was in her decline. 


Translator's Note.—In the origi- 
nal article, of which the above is 
an abridged translation, the writer 
refers to the opinion widely enter- 
tained as to the immoral tendency 
of many of George Sand’s works, 
in their bearing upon the sanctity 
of the marriage bond. He denies 
the justice of the charge, asserting 
that those who make it do so either 
through bad faith or through lack of 
intelligence. The judgment of this 
writer, however, on such a point, is 
scarcely one which would be ac- 
cepted by the majority of English 
readers ; inasmuch as he proceeds 
to quote with approval the follow- 
ing extract, as an example of what 
he styles “ Great and holy love ex- 
isting on the outside of the laws of 
the world.” 

There was a good artist, named 
Watelet, the best etcher of his age. 
He loved Marguerite le Coute, 
and taught her to etch as skilfully 
as himself. In order to go and 
live with him, she left her husband, 
her goods, and her country. The 
world cursed them: then, as they 
were poor and modest, it furgot 
them. Forty years after, in the 
suburbs of Paris, in a little house 
called the Pretty Windmill, there 
were discovered an old man occu- 
pied in etching, and an old woman, 
whom he called his housekeeper, 
who also etched, seated at the same 
table. The first idler who dis- 
covered the marvel announced it 
to others, and the gay world flocked 
to the Pretty Windmill to behold 
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the phenomenon. An attachment 
of forty years, a work always as- 
siduous and always loved, two 
beautiful twin talents, Philemon 
and Baucis contemporaries of Mes- 
dames Pompadour and Du Barry— 
all this was an event, and the mar- 
vellous couple had its flatterers, its 
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friends, its poets, its admirers. 
Fortunately, the couple died a few 
days after, or the world would have 
spoilteverything. The last design 
they engraved was a representation 
of the Pretty Windmill, with this 
device—Cur valle permutem sabina 
divitias operostores ? 





Tu attention of the General Synod 
of the Irish Church was directed 
last session to a subject of con- 
siderable importance—the present 
method of electing clergymen to 
vacant parishes, which does not seem 
to give satisfaction to any section of 
the Church. Some consider that 
it unduly trenches on the rightful 
functions of the Episcopal office ; 
others think it does not provide 
sufficient safeguards against the 
direct or indirect influence of the 
bishops ; while many moderate men, 
aio both despotism and demo- 
cratic Ecclesiasticism, and would hail 
gladly some solution of the difficulty 
combining the advantages without 
the defects of either extreme, look 
upon Gegpuent method as compli- 
cated, and open to many and great 
abuses. 

Those who inveigh against the 
abuses of Episcopacy under the 
Establishment ought in common 
justice to remember the circum- 
stances in which the Church was 
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‘m times past to the most scandal- 


* Church of England Magazine, Vol. ii. p. 259. 





then placed. For a long series of 
pe the Church in this country 
ad to contend with insuperable 
difficulties—difficulties which not 
only fostered abuses but pre- 
sented a barrier to all religious 
vitality. “The measures pursued 
by Government ratber served to 
counteract than foster the fair in- 
fluence of Protestant principles. 
Favour, not theological attainments, 
was the passport to the possession 
of the highest ecclesiastical offices ; 
and the consequence was what 
Bishop Jebb so feelingly deplores, 
‘that men who were conscientiously 
desirous to undertake the sacred 
office, but who possessed not the 
spirit of martyrs, were withheld from 
burying themselves in the hope- 
less dungeons of the Church.’ ”* 

A writer in the Christian Re- 
membrancer deplored that ‘the 
Church of Ireland is but the shadow 
of a Church, with even less inde- 
pendence than our own ; subjected 
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ous Erastianism and _ simoniacal 
jobbing of every sort, she has fore- 
gone almost every one of her 
unearthly functions.”* 

And of the Irish Church an 
American: authority said :—‘‘ The 
faithful servant, almost slave, of 
England, yielding herself as an 
instrument to the conqueror to keep 
down the conquered, turning her- 
self into a tool of State adminis- 
tration, giving her rich bishopricks 
as a reward for political services, 
passionately loyal to England, and 
only now and then remembering 
she was Irish and responsible to 
God for the Irish people, and not 
to England for her revenues, the 
end came, as it was sure sooner or 
later to come. The exigences of 
an English party—and England is 
governed now by party in a way an 
American can searce comprehend— 
demanded the Irish establishment 
as a sacrifice.’’} 

These extracts contain very un- 
leasant truths, but they suggest 
ikewise that the Irish bishops of 
years gone by are not fairly respon- 
sible for abuses which were insepar- 
able from the system. 

Bishops elected “ for political 
services” cannot be held as fair 
representatives of Episcopacy : the 
abuses of episcopal privileges under 
the Establishment cannot justify us 
in unduly trenching on episcopal 
rights when the Establishment has 
ceased to exist. That there were 
abuses—frequently gross abuses— 
under the old régime we freely 

admit: that the present system of 
electing clergymen is open to serious 
abuses we shall presently show. 
Compare with the extracts quoted 
above the following taken from the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, March, 1876 : 
— ‘The nomination system has 
failed to give satisfaction either to 
bishops, clergy, or laity. Trying to 


* No, xlvi. p. 473. 
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aca everybody it has ended by 
eing unsatisfactory to all parties. 
It has given rise to a large amount 
of canvassing, jobbery, and plot- 
tings. The senior clergy as a rule 
have been discarded in favour of 
their untried juniors, and a nepo- 
tism has prevailed of which the 
bishops were never guilty.” 

This is very strong language, but 
it is the deliberately expressed 
opinion of a journal which we be- 
lieve now represents the views of a 
large majority of the Irish clergy. 

The Nomination System is briefly 
this: A Board of Nomination con- 
sists of two clergymen and one 
layman elected by the Diocesan 
Synod, and three laymen elected by 
the parish, together with the Bishop: 
these seven, or a “ quorum” of the 
seven, are, in case of a vacancy, to 
elect a proper clergyman to the post. 
It was further enacted in 1872 that 
the Board might elect, not only one 
who had accepted, but also one who 
should he accept would be the 
future incumbent of the vacant 
post: or two or more men might be 
elected and the parish offered to 
each in succession. It was also 
enacted that the rollof the diocesan 
clergy should lie on the table, so as 
to facilitate as much as possible the 
election of men in the diocese who 
might shrisk from canvassing. 

The latter regulation, if strictly 
carried out, would have prevented 
much of the scandal which has since 
arisen from parochial canvassing. 
This system 1s open to many and 
grave objections. It is calculated 
to lower the moral tone of the 
clergy, to degrade the ministry, to 
promote endless bickerings, to dis- 
turb the harmony between rector 
and curate, between minister and 
parishioners, and to sow the seeds 
of endless disputes and heart- 
burnings. 


+ Church Journal (New York), Sept. 16, 1875. 
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How can a rector and curate work 
together in harmony when there is 
perpetually before the mind of the 
curate the possible promotion or 
removal of his rector, and his own 
possible election to the parish? It 
Is quite true that few men among 
the clergy of our Irish Church are 
influenced by unworthy motives, 
but it is equally true that we have 
no right whatsoever to cast stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of the 
younger clergy. It is also true 
that occasionally men will be found 
even in the ranks of the ministry 
self- seeking, ambitious, perhaps 
unscrupulous. Already instances 
have occurred in which the peace 
and harmony of a parish—nay, of 
a whole neighbourhood—have been 
broken up by suspicions and jea- 
lousies arising from this very cause. 
Yet our present nomination system 
tends to foster and encourage this 
unseemly spirit. It is exceedingly 
painful to hear young men at the 
present day speak of their rectors 
as though they longed for their 
posts, and of parishes as though 
their sole concern was to keep 
‘select vestries ” in good humour. 

This tendency to make the clergy 
popularity-hunters is a fearful evil 
connected with the present system. 
In one parish the people will have 
no clergyman except “a good 
preacher.” When a vacancy takes 
place, there is a rush of orators— 
a perfect torrent of eloquent “ ea- 
tempore” spouters—to the spot. 

In solemn importance the rural 
theologians sit in judgment on the 
merits of the rival preachers. With 
solemn importance, when the farce 
which, under the name of “ public 
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worship,” has desecrated the house 
of God has terminated, the paro- 
chial nominators gather the votes 
of the people. It is bad enough to 
hear, as we often do, the match- 
less Liturgy of the Church followed 
up by a sermon of pious twaddle, 
whose preparation occupied as little 
time as its delivery ; but when ser- 
mons of mild theology, dressed up 
in vulgar language, and delivered in 
doubtful grammar, with more em- 
phasis than reverence, are made the 
test of ministerial ability, it is high 
time to cry out. 

A rector in a northern diocese 
tells the following story. When 
the parish was vacant prior to his 
election, a number of clergymen 
applied for the post. Among the 
rest one gentleman applied who 
undertook to give the people an 
opportunity of hearing him preach. 
Alas! it was in an evil hour he 
made the proposal. He came, 
preached, was introduced to the 
churchwardens and two of the 
parochial nominators ; he inquired 
after the third, and ventured to 
hope that he would not be absent 
on the day of nomination. An old 
man whom he had not previously 
noticed interrupted him testily,— 
“Sick or weel, mon, matters little 
to you; you won't get the place, 
I’ll warrant me. You can prache 
none.” And he did not get it. 

In addition to what we have 
already said, it is plain that the 
Nomination System does not pro- 
mote a good understanding between 
the bishops and the laity. Take 


the case of the “strong Protestant 
parish” of Laghy.* With the merits 
or demerits of the case we have no 





Gazetie, May, 1876: 


* Since this was written the following paragraph appeared in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
‘*The parish of Laghy seems to be the most unfortunate in the 






diocese. The Rev. William G. Kennedy, lately instituted to the Incumbency, has been sub- 
jected to much unseemly annoyance calculated to do the Church a real injury in the eyes of 


outsiders. 


Not only has the church been barred against him, but a strong body of parish- 


ioners, amounting it is said to 200, formed a corpon on Sunday, May 7th round the church 


so as effectually to prevent his entrance. 


The constabulary had actually to show their 
presence under the command of a resident magistrate. 


It is believed that the only charge 
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concern: it matters not whether 
the bishop invaded the rights of 
the people, or the people the rights 
of the bishop. The case, as stated 
in the General Synod by Mr. 
Foster and the Dean of Raphoe, 
proves that the present Nomination 
System is an utter failure—that 
instead of being a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the vexed question of Church 
patronage, it leaves it in a more 
hopeless muddle than ever. 

o man can read of such pro- 
ceedings as took place in the parish 
of Laghy without disgust. ‘T'o find 
a clergyman locked out of the 
church by the people, and no cause 
assigned except that he was un- 
popular, is a strange feature in a 
remarkable case. But the state- 
ment made by the Dean of Raphoe, 
in the absence of the Bishop of 
Derry, throws a new light on the 
subject before us. Bishop Alex- 
ander found, according to Dean 
Gwinn, that in cases where he 
elected the man chosen by the 
nominators they were anxious to 
get rid of their choice, while in 
cases where he opposed their 
wishes they afterwards thanked him 
for doing so. Comment is super- 
fluous. 

Among the scandals of the pre- 
sent system may be mentioned 
clerical canvassing. It is a re- 
proach to the clerical profession to 
find a clergyman canvassing for 
votes, whether in person or through 
others. It is a moral pollution, 
from which a man must come out 
degraded. 

The Rev. Dr. MacIlwaine, in a pa- 
per read before the “ Irish Society,” 
and since published in pamphlet- 
form, says, on the working of the 
Parochiai Nomination System :— 
“* Among the parochial nominators 
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were discovered such persons as 
bailiffs, the keepers of public-houses, 
or grocers of the lowest descrip- 
tion.” .. . “At times occurrences 
took place which might almost pro- 
voke a smile were the results not 
disastrous. It is on record, for 
example, that on an incumbent’s 
appearing to officiate in his newly 
obtained benefice, he was reminded 
by his sexton that thanks were due 
to him for his appointment, as one 
of the parochial nominators. The 
writer became cognizant of a clergy- 
man suffering extreme annoyance 
from one of his select vestry who 
filled the office of grave-digger. 
And these are but specimens of the 
confusion worse confounded pro- 
duced by the Act of 1869.” * 

Dr. MacIlwaine is not the only 
man who has to complain of the 
class of men elected to fill Church 
offices. We remember, a few years 
ago, an instance in which, when a 
parish became vacant, the parish 
clerk gravely waited upon the curate 
of aneighbouring parish and offered 
him “ his influence” if he came for- 
ward as candidate for the benefice. 

On last Ash Wednesday we found 
ourselves in a parish in the north of 
Ireland, a former clergyman of 
which happened to be an old 
“chum.” The church door being 
open, we entered, and finding no 
one inside except the sexton, the 
following dialogue took place :— 

“ Well, Mr. , are you setting 
things in order after the service ? ” 

“Sarvice, sir? What sarvice P 
We don’t have no sarvice here on 
Wednesdays.” 

“‘ But you have divine service on 
Ash Wednesday. I remember your 
former rector, Mr. , always 
had.” 

“Troth had he, and on Good 


which the people have against Mr. Kennedy (who was liked so much when in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Lough Eske) is that he fails to claim relationship with a certain loyal 
institution.” 

* “ Patronage in the Irish Church,” p. 18. 
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Friday, and on New Year’s Day, 
for that matther. Only for thim 
Popish thricks, we'd have kep’ him 
on, for he wasn’t bad at all in other 
ways.” 

It is not uncommon to appoint a 
clergyman to a parish in which he 
was never heard of prior to the 
vacancy, merely because his views 
coincide with those of the person 
who bas the power of nomination. 
A nominator or dean, or even 
bishop, may hold orthodox views ; 
but we submit that the mere pro- 
nunciation of a “ Shibboleth,” is not 
sufficient recommendation for a 
parish clergyman. 

It is very amusing sometimes 
(when it is not disgusting) to hear 
of parishes that must have “ strong 
Protestant ministers.” One is in- 
stinctively reminded of brimstone. 
Protestantism, when it is sound, is 
metal of the true ring, but it is 
— to find ignorance and un- 

lushing effroutery under the mask 
of “‘ good Protestantism.” 

We could instance a case in 
which the nominators passed by 
very estimable men in order to 
elect a good “ Protestant,” and they 
did not seem to think afterwards 
they made a profitable investment. 
It is a poor thing to elect a clergy- 
man, and then have to pay him for 
resigning ! 

The Nomination System entails 
considerable trouble and expense 
sometimes on the nominators, with- 
out anything being effected. It is 
annoying in the extreme for men to 
travel, as has more than once hap- 
pened, a long way and at much in- 
convenience, to a meeting of the 
Board, and find that nothing could 
be done for want of a quorum, or to 
have all their trouble lost through 
the obstinacy of one individual, 
who, perbaps, never subscribed five 
pounds to the Church in the whole 
course of his life. Such cases have 
occurred, and may occur again. 

To men of independent spirit 
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among the clergy the present 
method is very objectionable; they 
cannot condescend to canvass for 
promotion. They dare not prosti- 
tute their office by the arts of the 
popularity-hunter and the  self- 
seeker. They have not the knack, 
even if they had the desire, of 
shouldering their way to success ; 
while younger men step over their 
heads they look on dissatisfied and 
disgusted, feeling that they are 
being grossly wronged yet scurning 
to break a lance in the degrading 
contest. Yet we are told that 
under the old régime deserving men 
were often passed by and the un- 
worthy promoted. True, doubtless; 
but under the system which is to 
remedy all this the very same abuse 
prevails to an alarming extent. 
Despotism had evils, democracy has 
abuses. Two nominators and a 
majority of the diocesan nomi- 
nators are in favour of a particular 
candidate, but the “squire” ob- 
jects. He pays much of the assess- 
ment and must be kept in good 
humour ; accordingly the chosen 
man, however estimable, cannot be 
elected. 

In another case the “squire” 
does not reside in the parish at all, 
and the three parochial nominators, 
being tenants, are mere ‘‘ puppets,” 
who vote for any one whose name 
the great man deigns to approve of. 
In another case the clergyman’s 
wife is not, indeed, asked to ring the 
bell, but she is expected to play the 
harmonium, and consequently no 
man need apply unless he has a 
musical consort ! 

Suppose again that the three 
parochial nominators vote for one 
man, and the three diocesan nomi- 
nators for another, and that the 
bishop, influenced by good reasons, 
decides for the man chosen by the 
diocesan nominators; you have a 
man here whose position is most 
unenviable. 

Then, too, the present system is 
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injurious to the people. They 
have elected a clergyman, and they 
expect a great deal from him. He 
must preach only as they like. 
He is to preach “the Gospel,” 
which, being interpreted, means 
“the Gospel according to their 
view of it.” He may consider 
himself very safe if he is not 
invited to dinner to meet some 
eloquent “ Plymouth Brother,” with 
whom, during the course of the 
evening, he can hold a “‘ United 
Cottage Service.” Of course his 
part of the service is to sit at the 
feet of his fortunate “ brother” 
and get “fresh” views of the 
Gospel ! 

The consequence is, that clergy- 
men are constantly running from 
one post to another, and parishes 
suffer quite as deeply as do their 
pastors. 

A witty correspondent of the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette says: “ At 
the same time a curious ecclesias- 


tical phenomenon is now becoming 
noticeable and worthy the study of 


acute observers. This may be 
designated the carpet-bag clergy- 
man. He spends his whole time 
studying the balance of profit be- 
tween this diocese and that. He 
knows far more of composition, taxa- 
tion, and glebe valuation than he 
does 
Peschito version. 


Now, he is here, 
now he is there. 


His motto is,— 


“*Nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri, 

Quo me cunque rapit tempestas deferor 
hospes.’ 


“He distinguishes himself now 
and then at an hotel by preaching to 
drunken bagmen on a table; and at 
gentlemen’s houses (when let in), 
he always fetches readily as a re- 
triever whatever he is ordered to 
carry, whether high, low, or broad 
doctrine. Yes, we have tracked his 
career. Sometimes a sacramen- 
tarian, sometimes scarce distiuguish- 
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able from a White Quaker. But 
the novelty which these men bring 
is, alas! only shallow effrontery. 
Their REPERTOIRE is as small as 
their carpet bag, as extensive as the 
cultivated part of their brain.” 

It is rather soon to have speci- 
mens of this ecclesiastical curiosity 
attracting attention, but we ven- 
ture to predict that unless some 
change be made in the method of 
election to vacant parishes, this 
kind of ecclesiastical vagabondism 
(pray pardon the correct term) will 
not decrease. 

The Church of England cannot 
fail to attract, as she has been doing, 
the picked men of the University, 
and the Irish Church will be left 
with a lower, and, still worse, with 
an ever deteriorating, class of men to 
serve in her ministry. This is a 
very serious question : it affects not 
only the present but the future 
interests of the Church; it affects 
not only the status of the clergy, 
but the prosperity of the parishes ; 
it concerns the laity as much as the 
clergy. If we are to have a National 
Church let its ministers, however 
poor, deserve the affection and re- 
spect of those among whom they 
are called to labour. 

In days gone by, Pope and Em- 
eror have contended on the sub- 
ect of Church patronage, and not 
later than 1843 the Scottish Kirk 
was rent by a dispute on this very 
question: clergy and laity at first 
seem to have elected the bishop, 
and the Irish Church has now 
adopted this primitive custom. 
Two-thirds of both orders must 
vote for the same name, or else the 
Bench of Bishops select, from three 
names which have received a ma- 

jority of votes, one man as the 
future bishop, although none of the 
three has received a full two-thirds. 

Thus the bishop may be said to 
be the representative of the lay as 
much as of the clerical section in 
the Church, and we cannot see wh 
a bishop thus elected should not be 
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trusted to dispense the patronage 
of the Church. Of course when a 
layman has voted for a bishop he 
may claim astill better right to vote 
for a parish clergyman. If so, leta 
plan be adopted which shall combine 
the lay and clerical elements with- 
out trenching on the functions of 






The Warfare of Science. By 
Andrew Dickson White, LL.D. 
With Prefatory Note by Professor 
Tyndall. Henry 8S. King and Co. 
London 1876.—We cannot too 
highly commend this admirable 
work. It is written in a most 
tolerant, conciliatory, and rational 
spirit—upholding the Truth, but 
avoiding unnecessary offence. We 
hail its publication as most oppor- 
tune, because there has been of 
late rather a portentous attempt 
made to revive the ignorant and 
bigotted hostility which sought 
during centuries of barbaric dark- 
ness to circumscribe, and trammel 
— if not altogether to repress—the 
divine spirit of Free Inquiry. 

The old bugbear which wrought 
incalculable evil in past ages, has 
been dressed up anew in our day, 
and paraded in every shape and 
attitude to intimidate weak minds 
who fear to think, and excite the 
degrading prejudices of ignorance 
and bigotry. It need cause no 


surprise to find it proclaimed in so 
pretentious an embodiment of Papal 
monstrosities as the Syllabus, that 
“ religion is in danger,” not alone 
from the innovations of modern 
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the bishop; but above all, let a 
method be drawn up which will not 
exclude from the ministry men of 
gentlemanly feeling and indepen- 
dent spirit—men of ability and cul- 
ture, worthy of the history and 
recedents of the Church of St. 
Patrick. 
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civilization, but also from the free 


investigations of Science. Such a 
declaration is in perfect keeping 
with Papal history, and is only the 
natural result of the Papal system, 
for light and darkness cannot dwell 
together. But it is indeed humi- 
liating to find Protestants of pre- 
sumed intelligence and learning 
professing to be in union with such 
a sentiment. 

The inherent right and imperative 
duty of free conscientious Inquiry, 
is an essential principle of Protes- 
tantism, therefore to the complete 
freedom, absolute independence, 
and entire thoroughness with which 
Inquiry is conducted there can be 
no restriction or limit whatever. 
Neither can authority of any kind 
whatsoever, outside the domain of 
Science, be permitted to inspire, 
direct or control Inquiry, which 
must be absolutely independent 
and free, and inspired solely by 
a conscientious desire, a noble 
ambition to seek and discover 
Truth. 

Hence, it is derogatory to reli- 
gion properly so-called—to religion 
as purified from the dross of secta- 
rianism—to religion in its exalted 
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and heaven-gifted sense, to imagine 
that it can ever be damnified by 
the discovery of Truth. The de- 
velopments of high intelligence 
and the discoveries of Science 
which constitute the progressive 
triumphs of mind are calculated, no 
doubt, to dissipate the fictions and 
superstitions which, for the most 
part, in various forms and ways 
enter into, corrupt, and disfigure 
the many systems of religion that 
prevail in the world. In so far 
therefore, as religions are in any 
way identified with ignorant credu- 
lities, errors and impostures, it 
must be admitted that the advance 
of scientific intelligence is natu- 
rally designed to exercise an anta- 
gonistic influence. But this is 
— one of the many reasons why 
‘ree Inquiry should be encouraged 
and Science cultivated, for it is the 
glory of Science to labour in the 
cause of Truth to expose and dis- 
perse Error. In no other sense 
can the entire freedom of scientific 
Inquiry be deemed hostile to what 
passes for religion. In this sense 
it most undoubtedly is hostile, for 
it is intolerant of all the preten- 
sions and shams that defile religion. 
It wages a perpetual warfare 
against the human inventions and 
grovelling superstitions that over- 
whelm and pollute religion, that 
tarnish and obscure the lustre of 
Truth. 

Whoever seeks to establish a 
discord, which in reality does 
not exist, between Religion and 
Science, pays but a sorry compli- 
ment to religion. Is not the very 
essence of Religion, in its influence 
on the human mind, enlightenment 
—the ascendancy of all-conquering 
Truth? Why then should religion 
be fenced round with a murky at- 
mosphere of ignorance, self-con.- 
tented credulity, and ignoble men- 
tal inactivity? Is not Science 
light? Is not Truth light? Is 
not pure Religion light? And is 
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there not happiness in light? It 
is only the false that dreads light 
and seeks congeniality in ignorance 
and darkness. 

Therefore it is we maintain, that 
between true Religion and Science 
there never can be natural discord 
—any seeming discord is “ har- 
mony not understood,’ and arises 
from the imperfection of our own 
knowledge. Hence the inevitable 
conclusion, that Free Inquiry must 
be maintained inviolate at all 
hazards, not only as the most 
powerful ally of true Religion, but 
also as an essential element in the 
stimulation of human progress. 

Unfortunately, however, after 
the introduction of Christianity a 
deplorable spirit hostile to the tree 
er and acquisition of know- 
edge generally was bitterly mani- 
fested by the early Fathers of the 
Church. This spirit became more 
intensified as the rulers of the 


Church became more powerful, till 


its culmination was reached in the 
impious audacity of the Papacy. 
Thus arose perpetual warfare be- 
tween the tremendous pretensions 
of a despotic Sacerdotalism, and 
the untrammeled exercise of free 
inquiry and mental independence— 
a warfare which, fiercely waged for 
centuries, has yet descended to us, 
and must continue to be waged as 
long as a dogmatic Ecclesiasticism 
seeks to dominate over Mind. The 
interests of these antagonistic 
powers are as irreconcilable as fire 
and water, and the history of the 
world too convincingly proves that 
the ascendancy of Ecclesiasticism is 
entirely incompatible with free in- 
tellectual development and human 
progress. 

Those who desire to review the 
battle-fields of these great antago- 
nistic forces cannot de better than 
consult the admirable work before 
us. Theauthor, Dr. White, is Pre- 
sident of Connell University, in 
the United States. He informs us 
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that the origin of his work was an 
oration delivered at Brown Uni- 
versity, which he subsequently 
moulded into a lecture. The suc- 
cess that attended the delivery of 
the lecture at New York, Boston, 
and elsewhere, induced him to give 
it careful revision, and by judi- 
cious additions expand it as now 
presented to the public. 

Dr. White writes in the true 
spirit of a Christian Philosopher. 
He eschews Sectarianism, which, 
with all the self-sufficiency of 
human infirmity, would chill the 
aspirations of the soul for some- 
thing more ennobling and consoling 
than its own aridity and crabbed- 
ness. We may state briefly that 
the design of the work is to give 
a concise historical outline of 
“the great, sacred struggle for the 
liberty of science—a struggle which 
has lasted for so many centuries, 
and which yet continues.” 

He contends that the historical 
study of this momentous struggle 
thows how utterly ineffective all 
interference with the perfect free- 
dom of scientific investigation is, 
even when undertaken in the sup- 
posed interests of religion. All 
such interference, he contends, has 
**resulted in the direst evils both to 
Religion and to Science—and invari- 
ably ;” while, on the other hand, 
he maintains the position that “all 
untrammeled scientific investiga- 
tion, no matter how dangerous to 
religion some of its stages may 
have seemed, for the time, to be, 
has invariably resulted in the 
highest good of religion and of 
science.” 


This, we may say, is the text on 
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which Dr. White preaches, or 
rather writes; and the conclusions 
he desires to impress on his readers 
are thus summarized :-— 


“ First. In every case, whether the 
war has been long or short, forcible or 
feeble, Science has at last gained the 
victory. 

“ Secondly. In every case, inter- 
ference with Science, in the supposed 
interest of religion, has brought dire 
evils on both. 

“Thirdly. In every case, while this 
interference, during its continuance, 
has tended to divorce religion from the 
most vigorous thinking of the world, 
and to make it odious to multitudes of 
the most earnest thinkers, the triumph 
of Science has led its former con- 
scientious enemies to make new in- 
terpretations and lasting adjustments, 
which have proved a blessing to re- 
ligion, ennobling its conceptions and 
bettering its methods. 

“And in addition to these points 
there should be brought out distinctly 
a corollary, which is, that science must 
be studied by its own means and to its 
own ends, uomixed with the means and 
unbiased by the motives of investigators 
in other fields, and uncontrolled by 
consciences unenlightened by itself.” 


We have already expressed our 
high appreciation of this work. 
Its utility is undoubted, and its 
literary merit is commendable. It 
contains a vast body of interesting 
information in a small space, and 
the greatest care is evinced in re- 
ferring all important statements to 
the most authentic sources. Dr. 
White has exercised good judgment 
in the selection of his materials, 
better still in their lucid arrange- 
ment, while a dramatic interest 
pervades and gives a charm to the 
whole book. 
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